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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 


NAME. 
SECTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II. 


OBJECT. 

Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as the basis of morality and sound education, and to pro- 
mote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic educa- 
tion in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of codperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators; to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic Semi- 
nary Department; the Catholic College and University Depart- 
ment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments may 
be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Sec. 2. Each department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 

Ix 





CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE IV. 


OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President 
General ; several Vice-Presidents General, to correspond in num- 
ber with the number of departments in the Association; a Secre- 
tary General; a Treasurer General, and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the Presi- 
dents of the departments, and two other members elected from 
each department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL. 


SEcTION 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot in a general meeting of the Association. 


Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings of 
the Association and at the meetings of the Executive Board. He 
shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the con- 
sent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority of 
the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTS GENERAL. 

SEcTION I. The Vice-Presidents General, one from each de- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice-President General shall perform his duties. [n the absence 
of the President General and First Vice-President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Second 
Vice-President General ; and in the absence of all these, the Third 
Vice-President General shall perform the duties. In the absence 
of the President General and all Vice-Presidents General, a pro 
tempore chairman shall be selected by the Association on nomina- 
tion, the Secretary putting the question. 





CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL. 

Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the 
Association and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall:make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every month. 
He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. He 
shall have his records at the annual meeting and at the meetings 
of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE TREASURER GENERAL. 

Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when cer- 
tified by the President General.and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual 
report to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faith- 
ful discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meeting of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the depart- 
ments shall be paid from the Association treasury under the direc- 
tion and with the authorization of the Executive Board. No 
expense shall be incurred except as authorized-by the Executive 
Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General, and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Constitu- 
tion and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dispute 
its decisions shall be final. It shall have power to fill all vacancies 
occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
Section 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the mem- 
ber to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of the 
publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in department meetings is deter- 
mined by the regulations of the several departments. 


ARTICLE XI. 


MEETINGS. 
SecTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board of 
the Association, 





BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE XII. 


AMENDMENTS. 


SecTIon 1. This Constitution may be amended by two-thirds 
vote of the members present at an annual meeting, provided that 
such amendment has been approved by the Executive Board and 
proposed to the members at a general meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


BY-LAWS. 

SEcTION I. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its body. 





INTRODUCTION 


HE FirtH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC Epuca- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED States was held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, July 7, 
8, 9, 1908. Seven hundred and sixty-seven delegates registered 
at the meeting and many of these represented colleges, academies, 
or communities of teachers. The delegates came from all parts 
of the country, and besides the members who registered, there 
were many teachers of Cincinnati and vicinity who attended the 
meetings. The convention was the largest and most representa- 
tive gathering of Catholic educators that has been held in the 
country. 

The usefulness of these meetings is now generally recognized. 
They give us an understanding of the strength and weakness of 
our educational position that can be obtained in no other way. 
A great deal of earnest and serious work is done at these meet- 
ings; they foster a spirit of unity and codperation in all depart- 
ments of our educational work; and they inspire our educators 
with a greater love and devotion to their calling. It is the 
opinion of all who attend the meetings that the whole system of 
our educational activity has been strengthened, unified and de- 
veloped by the annual conventions of the Association, and more 
especially has this been the result of the meeting in Cincinnati. 

As the understanding of our educational situation, with its dif- 
ficulties and possibilities, becomes clearer, the work of the Associa- 
tion grows every year more definite and more practical. The 
slow and gradual growth of the Association has given it a form 
of organization well suited to the development of the work. Dur- 
ing the past year several sections have been formed for the more 
special work in which the members are interested and there will 
be a greater development on these lines in the future. Catholic 
educators have a good understanding of the problems they must 

I 
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solve, and they are taking up the work with well defined purposes 
in view, and without loss of time or misdirection of energy. 
Among these problems, perhaps the most pressing ones, are the 
problem of secondary education, and the problem of curriculum. 
The solution of these problems will be obtained only when we 
shall have obtained a thorough understanding of the entire educa- 
tional situation. This will come as the result of patient and con- 
tinued study, conference and discussion. The Association is 
working on these and other problems, and through the codpera- 
tion of the departments there is growing up a gradual codordina- 
tion of our educational work. 

Of more importance, even, than the thoroughness of our educa- 
tional work is the defense of the general interests of Catholic 
education, and the vindication of the principles on’ which it is 
based. The secular system of education is based largely on the 
theory that man is born for the State and that he derives his 
rights from the State. The socialist would have the State absorb 
all authority in the domain of learning and of industry, and there 
are many secular educators who would fain see the monopoly of 
education lodged in the power of the State. The Catholic system 
is based on the right of the parent, the right of the child, and a 
reasonable individualism. The resolutions of the Cincinnati con- 
vention insist on the right of the parent in the matter of educa- 
tion, and the Association exists for’ the purpose of maintaining 
the right of the parent and the principle of liberty of education. 

The importance of the Association is also apparent in view of 
the most portentous evil in American life—the decay of religion. 
Religion has practically disappeared in a very large element of 
the American people, and we are facing an entirely new situation 
in our national life. The most vital work and most urgent problem 
in American life is the preservation of religion; and the responsi- 
bility of preserving the Catholic faith in our people and religion 
in our country rests upon those who are charged with the work 
of Catholic education. Our Catholic people live in an atmosphere 
of irreligion and paganism. The American nation is losing re- 
ligion because it has eliminated religion from the schools of the 
nation. Catholic people spend millions of dollars every year in 
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their educational work, but it is sacrifice made for natural right 
and for the preservation of religion in our country. 

The Catholic Educational Association is an expression of the 
unity of principle that unites all Catholic educators. Whatever 
our differences of opinion or divergences of interest may be, in 
principle we are one. There is need of a strong sense of 
solidarity in our Catholic educational interests. As individuals, 
we count for little; as a united body, we can maintain the ad- 
vantages of our position and can exert a potent influence on 
American life. 





MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


CINCINNATI, OuI0, July 6, 1908. 

The meeting was called to order at 3:30 P. M. at the Sinton 
Hotel, Rev. W. J. Shanley, Vice-President General, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present: Very Rev. E. R. 
Dyer, S. S., D. D., Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., Very Rev. 
M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., Rev. P. C. Yorke, D. D., Rev. W. J. 
Shanley, Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Rev. John A. Conway, S. J., Rev. 
Francis T. Moran, Rev. F. W. Howard. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The President General, Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, took the 
chair. 

The Treasurer General read his report. On motion, duly 
seconded, a committee on audit, consisting of Very Rev. E. R. 
Dyer, S. S., D. D., Rev. John A. Conway, S. J., and Rev. P. 
R. McDevitt, was appointed. The committee retired. 


Various letters received by the Secretary General were read. 
They were ordered placed on file. 

The committee on audit appeared and submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


“Having examined the accounts and vouchers of the Treas- 
urer General we find them correct. 


“(Signed.) E. R. Dyer, 
“J. A. Conway, S. J., 
“P. R. McDevitt.” 


The report was adopted and the Treasurer’s report was 
approved. 


5 
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The Secretary General submitted the following report: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL TO THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


The Catholic Educational Association has had a substantial 
growth during the past year, and its influence and activity 
have been more widely extended than in any previous year. 
The new Constitution has given it stability of organization, 
while, on the other hand, from the development of the past 
year it is evident that there is sufficient flexibility in the form 
of organization to permit growth that will help the purposes 
for which the Association was organized. 

At present there are on the membership records of the 
Association, June 30, 1908, 14 members of the Seminary De- 
partment, 52 members of the College Department, and 364 
members of the School Department. 

The interest in the Association is growing, and I look for 
a large increase in membership during the coming year. 

The copies of the second and third numbers of the Bulle- 
tin have been sent to priests and schools of the country. 
No general appeal for funds has been made, and care has been 
taken not to extend the work beyond the limits of our prob- 
able receipts. A great deal more work could be done, but it 
seems advisable to extend the work only as the interest de- 
velops and the funds come in. I think that everyone who 
might be supposed to have an interest in Catholic education 
has had opportunity during the past year to learn what this 
Association is. 

In the Bulletin of the Association we have a most valuable 
means of reaching all our Catholic educators. The official 
report of the annual meeting is published as one number of 
the Bulletin, and the other issues published quarterly contain 
announcements and information of interest to the members, 
and some article which the Publication Committee deems of 
value to the work of Catholic education. 

I favor the sending out of many copies of each number of 
this Bulletin, except the one which contains the report, as 
soon as our funds are sufficient to warrant the expense. 
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A great deal of special work of a valuable kind can be done 
through the various departments of this Association. The 
real value of unity and the real worth of this movement will 


be seen more clearly as time goes on. 
F. W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 


It was moved and seconded that the report be received and 
placed on file. Carried. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connell stated that it had been deemed 
advisable to take no step for the present in the matter of in- 
corporation of the Association. 

It was moved and seconded that the President General and 
Secretary General be appointed a committee to attend to the 
matter, and to report at the next meeting. Carried. 

The Secretary General gave an account of the work that 
had been done by the Committee on Publication. 

The Treasurer General gave an account of the finances of 
the Association. He gave an estimate of the probable ex- 
penses and probable revenue. The Treasurer General was 
directed to keep a record of any indebtedness of the Associa- 
tion. , 

It was moved and seconded that the present entire indebted- 
ness of the Association be paid as soon as convenient after the 
annual meeting. Carried. 

The matter of bringing the work of the Association to the 
notice of pastors, teachers and laymen was discussed. It was 
left to the discretion of the Publication Committee to take any 
action that might be deemed appropriate. 

It was moved and seconded that the Executive Board rec- 
ommend to the Association that the President General be 
authorized to appoint a Committee on Resolutions. Carried. 

A letter from Mr. A. Matre, Secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies, requesting the Association to 
affiliate witn the Federation, was read. It was moved and sec- 
onded that the matter be referred to the incoming Executive 
Board in order that there might be time to consider, and that 
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the new board be requested to report to the next meeting of 
the Association. Carried. 

The matter of payment of annual dues was considered. In 
order to have uniformity of accounts, it was moved and sec- 
onded that the fiscal year begin on July 1, and that all who 
have paid their dues since June 1, 1908, or at this convention, 
or before September 1, be credited for the year July 1, 1908, to 
June 30, 1909; that this matter be explained to the College 
Department and this decision made known. Carried. 

After a general discussion on matters of educational policy 
in which a number of invited educators took part, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Sinton Hore, CincinnatI, O., July 9, 1908. 

The meeting was called to order by the President General, 
Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D. The Secretary General stated 
that the following members had been elected to the Executive 
Board: 

FROM THE ASSOCIATION. 

Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., President General; Very 
Rev. P. J. Conroy, C. M., Vice-President General; Very Rev. 
James A. Burns, C. S. C., Vice-President General; Rev. W. J. 
Shanley, Vice-President General; Rev. Francis W. Howard, Sec- 
retary General; Rev. Francis T. Moran, Treasurer General. 


FROM THE SEMINARY DEPARTMENT. 
Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Rev. W. Stehle, O. S. B.; 
Rev. T. C. O’Reilly, D. D. 


FROM THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 
Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 
C. S. Sp.; Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D. 


FROM THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
Rev. P. R. McDevitt; Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., 
D. D.; Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D. D. 
All the members were present except Very Rev. J. A: 
Burns and Rev. P. C. Yorke. 
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‘lhe place of the next meeting was discussed. The Secre- 
tary stated that an invitation had been received from His 
Grace, Most Rev. Wm. H. O’Connell, D. D., through Rev. 
T. I. Gasson, S. J., to hold the next meeting in Boston. An 
invitation was received from the Vincentian Fathers of Chi- 
cago to hold the meeting in that city, and they offered their 
building and auditorium for the use of the Association. An 
invitation was received from the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Detroit, 
through Rev. E. D. Kelly, to hold the meeting in that city. 

After the expression of opinion by members of the board, 
it was decided to hold the next annual meeting at Boston, 
Mass., and the Secretary was instructed to express the thanks 
of the Executive Board for the invitations that had been re- 
ceived. 

It was decided to hold the sixth annual meeting on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 6, 7, 8, 1909. 

The Committee on Program was instructed to prepare rules 
for the conduct of the general meeting and report the same at 


the next meeting of the Executive Board. 

It was moved and seconded that the Committees on Pro- 
gram, on Publication, and on Finance and Membership be 
appointed to carry out the duties prescribed for them. Car- 
ried. 


The President General appointed the following members of 
the various committees: 

Committee on Program: The President General; Very 
Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. F. W. Howard. 

Committee on Finance and Membership: The President 
General; Very Rev. J. A. Burns; Rev. Francis T. Moran. 

Committee on Publication: The President General; Verv 
Rev. E. R. Dyer; Very Rev. J. A. Burns; Rev. F. W. Howard. 

The formation of a new department, to be known as the 
Academic or High School Department, was discussed. 


It was moved and seconded that the President General ap- 
point a committee of five to consider the matter and report at 
the next meeting. Carried, 
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The President General appointed: Rev. F. W. Howard; 
Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. P. R. McDevitt; Rev. 
C. B. Moulinier, S. J.; Rev. T. C. O’Reilly, D. D. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the Press Committee for 
the care with which the reports were prepared for the press. 

The time for holding the next meeting of the Executive 
3oard was fixed for 2:30 p. m., Monday, October 12, 1908, at 
the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

The committee on the incorporation of the Association was 
authorized to report at the next meeting of the Executive 
Board. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 





FINANCIAL REPORT 
OF 
The Catholic Educational Association 


TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT. 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 1, 1908. 
Receipts. 


To Cash— 
. Balance on hand 
. Received per Rev. F. W. Howard 


“ “ “ 


Received dues at convention, Milwaukee 
Received per Rev. F. W. Howard 
“ “e 


“ 


Expenditures. 
By Cash— “ 


Order No. 1. Postage, June 20. 
I. THM Me duc cddquddccdnccndcudsevecewensdddaccsnesece 
WOM NUEME co wauccaccuddénddascasgseddackewaeciscansedeneses 
BORG TUR TE puucicccacdicdenvavasdsaanaetaeakaatnundaanecdva 
Order No. Cablegram—To the Holy Father 


Order No. 8. Columbus Printing Co.: 
4500 official programs 
1000 Treasurer General’s Reports 
1000 Constitutions 
Order No. 4. Secretary’s expenses, 1906 and 1907 
Order No. 5. Express, box Reports Columbus to Milwaukee 
Order No. 6. Rev. H. J. Spalding, neostyle work, postage, stationery for 
reports of meetings sent to 70 Catholic papers 
Order No, 7, Goodwin & McDermott, stenographic report of fourth annual 
meeting C. E. A.......eseeeseseeeeeeegecrececcereseeeecoees 153 0Q 


Il 
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Order No. 8 Columbus Printing Co.: 

5000 noteheads, 7/25 

Circulars, 8/17 
Order No. 9. Rev. F. W. Howard, Secretary General, services 
Order No. 10. Postage 
Order No. 11. Columbus Printing Co.: 

2000 letterheads 

10000 pamphlets, Constitution 
Order No. 12. Rev. F. W. Howard, Secretary General, services 
Order No. 18. Central Ohio Paper House: 

1000 billheads 


Order No. 14. Berlin Printing Co., 2500 Annual Reports 
Order No. 15. Columbus Printing Co., 130 Bishops’ circulars 
Order No. 16. Rev. F. W. Howard, postage to date 
Order No. 17. Berlin Printing Co., 500 copies Papers Deafmute Conf 
Order No. 18. Berlin Printing Co., 5000 reprints Dr. Yorke’s Paper 
Order No. 19. Rev. F. W. Howard, Secretary’s services 
Order No. 20. Berlin Printing Co.. 
500 reprints Father Burrowes’ Paper 
500 reprints Father Heiermann’s Paper 


Order No. 21. Rev. F. W. Howard, postage: 
Nov. 29, 100 stamps 
Dec. 4, 3d class mail rate on Reports 
Dec. 6, deposit for 3000 stamped envelopes 
Dec. 9, 1000 .01’s and 250 .02’s 


Order No. 22. Rev. C. B. Moulinier, expenses Latin Section, College 
Department 
Order No. 28. Louis J. Mercier, expenses Statistics Committee 
Order No. 24. Rev. F. W. Howard, 3000 1c stamped envelopes 
Order No. 25. Same; partial secretary general services 
Order No. 26. Rev. F. W. Howard, filing cabinet 
Order No. 27. Central Ohio Paper House: 
5M oh. Interstate Bond 
112 Sh. Index Bristol 
Order No. 28. The Daus Duplicator Co.: 
One daus “Tip Top” and expressage............ ° 
Order No. 29. Expressage 
Feb. 29. Order No. 30. Central Ohio Paper House, 10,000 manilla envelopes 
Order No. 31. Rev. F. W. Howard, Secretary General’s services 
Order No. 32. Postage: 200 5c stamps, 250 2c stamps 
Mch. 11. Order No. 33. Berlin Printing Co., 10000 bulletins 
Order No. 34. M. H. Wiltzius Co., 3 copies Catholic Directory 
Order No. 35. Rev. F. W. Howard, 5 rubber stamps 
Mch. 24, Order No. 36. Rev. F. W. Howard, postage 
Mch. 28. Order No. 37. Rev. F. W. Howard, Secretary General, services 
April 21. Order No. 38. Remington Typewriter Co., 1 typewriter 
Order No. 39. Central Ohio Paper Co., 20,000 envelopes 


May 25. Order No. 
Order No. 
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42. Berlin Printing Co., 800 Statistics Catholic Colleges 
43. Berlin Printing Co., 22,000 copies Bulletin No. 3. 
44. Berlin Printing Co., bill for labor 

45. Rev. F. W. Howard, Secretary General, services 


Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Total cash expended 


July 1, 1908. Total receipts to date $3307 89 


July 1, 1908. Bills paid as per orders and vouchers attached 


Cash on hand in treasury $ 161 31 


FRANCIS T. MORAN, 
Treasurer General. 


The following itemized statement shows the money that has been received by the 
Secretary General and turned over to the Treasurer General of the Association : 


1907. 1907. 
June 24. SS. of St. Prsneie,, Columbus, O. .! : W July 

June . St. Procopius College Julv 

une Georgetown University 

une 25. St. Benedict’s Col., Newark. N.J. 
une . St. Viateur’s College 

June St. — s Calbeen, Atchison, 


John’s Col., 
- Ignatius Col., 
Rev. D. J. 

Ind. 


Toledo, O 
Cleveland, O.. 
powonee Anderson, 


ee 
oo 


10 00 


wm 


Rev. Chas 
oy Col., 
V. + me af 
Mr. Ww A. Winke 

St. Ambrose A ng om > 
Rev. M. F. McAuliffe 


B. Moulinier, S. J... 
Baltimore, Md 
Rw hal = J 


10 00 
10 00 
20 00 


2 00 


— 


Kan 
June Detroit’ College 
June . St. Bonaventure’s Seminar 
June 4 sa Heart Convent, St. 


popogogogegos’ NNN 
_ 


June 
June 
June 
une 
une 


une 
une 


une 
une 
June 


June 
June 


une 
une 


uly 
uly 
uly 


uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 


Ss. 4 of St, Png; Minnesota 
Av., St. Louis, M 

S. S. of St. Joseph, Cass Av., 
St. Louis, M 


2 00 
2 00 


SAPP opepar bite 


Ss. 7 of Notre Dame, St. Louis, 


¥. 

Rev. 
Very 
Rev. : 


Louis, We “A. wendkwndsetuxnendade 
St. Fidelis Col., 


-, 


annals s School, 


2 00 


J. S. Hoog, 2 00 


® Singer, D. 
at ty Connolly, V. G. 


St. 


Garthoeffnef, 


Herman, Pa.... 
Cincinnati, 


Niagara University ... 


Francis 


Solanus 


“Quincy, Ill. 
St. Mary’s Col., - 
St. Ignatius College, San Fran- 


cisco, Cal. 


Loyola Col., 


New Orleans, La... 


Pittsburg Col. of the Holy Ghost 


Corpus Christi Col., 
Til. 


Galesburg, 


St. Lawrence Col 
St. Xavier’s i 


Villanova 


St. Joseph’s Col., 


Dubuque, Ia.. 


Crei —_ University 


Rt. 

Rev, 

Rev, J. . 
Mich. 


S. Walsh, D. D 


F Williams Cadillac, Mich, 
G. Sansen, Muskegon, 


ga Jas. Byrne, Parnell, Mich.. 


* oseph’s Col., 


Philadelphia, 


Rev. B. Dieringer 

Rev. M. J. 

V. Rev. B 

Rev. Thos. 

Rev. W 

Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J 

Rev. Thos, 

Rev. R. 

Rev, J. A. Schmitt 

Rev. John Morrissey.. 

Sr. M. Evangelista. . 

Sr. M. Cyril 

Mother Evangelista 

Mother Superior, 374 Park Av., 
Chicago 

Sr. oe Milwaukee 

Sr, Ss 6° Freeport, IIl.. 

Rev. Ms Feinler 

V. Rev. E. ty’ Pace, D. 

Mother Emily .... 

Mother Caecilia .... 

Bro. Michael, S. M... 

Bro. John Kautz, S. M. 

Bro. Alphonsus, S. M 

Bro. Albert Kaiser, S. 

Mr. P. H. Cannon.. 

Mr. G. W. Schmitt.. 

Mr. Daniel Powers 

Mr. E. Ravenbyrne 

Bro, John A. Waldron 

Immaculate Conception 
New Orleans 

Christian 


DN HYNYNNHNNNNNNNPLONWNMONOH 


Oo ee 
SSSses S SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSS SS 


St. Ignatius Col., Chicago 
Rev. P. C. Yorke, D. D 
Sr. M. Fidelis 
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1907. 1907 9 
July 15. Bro. Principal, St. Anthony’s uly 15. Sr. M. Celestine................... 200 1 
School, E. Oakland, Cal...... 200 July 15. Ven. Mother M. Thecla......... 2 00 to 
uly 15. S. S. of St. Francis, doliet, Ill... 200 uly 15 Sr. M. Phili . 200 ve 
yar 15. S. S. of St. Francis, Center Av., uly 15. Mother Mechtilde 200 ie 
GCRICKGO 00.0. s.cccccecercsscesce 2 00 uly 15. Sr. 1 200 ue 
July 15. S. S. of eS. Francis, Cornell St., uly 15. Rev. J. J. 2 0 : 
GRUMEG: cc cdiccacaskastssssesdees 200 July 15. Bro. Anthony ...............00... 200 - 
uly 15. Bro. Victor .......sscccesscesccees 2 00 uly 15. Rev. W. D. Hickey.............. 20 Tuk 
id 15. Christian Brothers’ Academy, uly 15. Sacred Heart Reotvas, Madi- ’ 
PRMD incision cccebesvwsnerease? 2 00 OR WB 5s cesses ve eokaandsloe ess 20 1 
uly 15. La Salle Institute, Troy, N. Y.. 200 uly 15. Sr. Caecilia, Oshkosh, Wis....... 200 Tuk 
yay 15. Christian Brothers’ Academy, uly 15. Mrs. Hobart Tallmadge........... 50 Tub 
Albany AN epee Lae 200 July 15. SS. of Charity, B. V. M. Du- uh 
uly 15. Bro. D. Jose BING ae cans: sss 2 00 buc 1 SG Saga a a a 200 uk 
uly 15. Rev. Louis Tragesser, S. M..... 10 00 uly 15. SS. Mercy, Chicago........... 20 Tuk 
uly 15 Rev. J. H. Gaughan.............. 2 00 uly 15. St. Fronsie chool, ilwaukee... 2 Tuk 
uly 15. Bro. Termes, La Salle Institute, uly 15. Cathedral College, Chicago ee 10 00 uh 
ue a tacad olan Uae Ov asinte Raa 2 00 uly 15. SS. of Charity, B. V: M., Cedar ™ 
uly 15. cael PE. SOREES v0 scsiaccdaey ae 2 00 7. ME watccncces cinvinven ence 200 ie 
uly 15. Me. rancis Bruce.........sseeses 2 00 uly 15. Sr. WHMIRURS seisiacssoncccescs 20 - 
uly 15. Gonzaga Col., Spokane, Wash... 10 00 uly 15. Sr. Mw PRI OBID so w6sicn vcsiccevecce 2 00 ul 
uly 15. Rev. P. R. McDevitt..........00 2 00 uly 15. Sr. M. Antonius, O. S. D........ 2 00 al 
uly 15. Rev. J. B. Jeanmard............. 2 00 my 16. Rev. J. M. Kasel....ccccccccccvecs 2 00 ul 
uly 15. St. Norbert’s Col............se0e- 10 00 uly 15. Rev. I. Wonderly................. 2 00 Tul 
uly 15. Mr. J. J._Dreher..............+... 2 00 OE 1s Sei he OMID sian cacsscecciccncecsse 20 ul: 
uly 15. Rev. F. X. Steinbrecher......... 2 00 uly 15. V. Rev. 4 De eee 47 0 — 
uly 15. Mr. i. Sprahgwers...0.eccecesees 2 00 uly 15. Rev. > E. Lafontaine........... 2 00 
uly 15. = ary’s Sem., Cleveland...... 20 00 uly 15. Rev. McCormick........... 200 Au 
uly 15. John’s Sem., Brooklyn...... 20 00 uly 15. a tanislaus See Caxcneeeen 2 00 Au 
uly 15. rr. Adam Schmitt......c.sscee0 2 00 uly 15. ie ag © MGREOR...ceccscceees 2 00 
uly 15. Sr. Mary Josephine.............. 2 00 uly 15. Sr. a ee 2 00 ul 
uly 15. Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D. 5 00 uly 15. a ar oo Le cerlwceees caicines 20 ul 
uly 15. V. Rev. H.C. Wienker.......... 2 00 uly 15. Dy MER as bcicdana'ecanens 2 00 ul 
uly 15. Sr. Mary Richard...............- 2 00 uly 15. “4 ‘A "Shields, Ph. Dz... 20 ul 
uly 15. Mother Emily, Sinsinawa, Wis.. 2 00 uly 15. Se Ds. CUBUPOBER. 6ccscincccccndses 2 00 
uly 15. Mother Superior, Milwaukee St., uly 15. St. Francis Seminary ........... 20 00 Au 
MENS os vcasncnsevenvacsaes 20 uly 15. Rev. Geo. Regenfuss............ 2 00 Au 
July 15. Mother Directress, Milwaukee St., uly 15. Sr. M. Josephine, Milwaukee.. 2 00 Au 
Milwaukee ....... esesscces Jeeeeee 200 Jul- 15. SS. of Notre Dame, Chin- Au 
July 15. Directress of Novices, Milwau- « TG, “ensgncceaes«tapaggos 2 00 Au 
kee St., Milwaukee...... osseees 200 July 15 Joseph’s Academy, Kanka- ‘Au 
uly 15. S. S. of Notre Dame, Baltimore. 2 00 "ha SAREE device saeneans tuaseeis 2 00 Au 
ed 15. Mother Superior, Institute of uly 15. S6. of Notre Dame, New Orleans 20 Au 
Notre Dame, Baltimore....... 2 00 uly 15. a M. Crescentia.......ccccceees 2 00 Au 
July 15. Motherhouse of the S. S. of uly 15. JOD TIBROP sssccescsucseces 2 00 Au 
Notre Dame, Baltimore....... 00 uly 15. Rev. Walter J. Shanley.......... 2 00 Au 
July 15. Holy Angels Institute, Fort Lee, uly 15. St. Peter’s School, "tii Au 
N. Deaiaecacics ehaciemivcsninsenes 2 00 ‘ CONES Sdstanbovewnestnnecvaskcne 2 00 Au 
uly 15. S. S. of Notre Dame, St. Louis. 200 July 15. Rev. Thos, Finn...............0 2 00 Au 
uly 15. Sancta Maria in Ripa, St. Louis. 2 00 EN. Dy ION so siccucncksaneccabens 2 00 Au 
uly 15. Sr. Mary Paula....... . 200 uly 15. Sr. M. Wenceslaus............... 2 00 Au 
uly 15. Mother Aurelian .. 2 00 Miy Ibs Sr. My AGWineics .sicccccscceccecee 2 0 Au 
uly 15. St. Rose’s Convent.. 2 00 uly 15. SS. of otre Dame, Calumet, 
uly 15. Mother Caecilia, St. Joseph’s Meader fccedctutepscumasains 2 00 Au 
Ps has Dubuque sores 200 July 15. Sr. Teanette .ccccccccccccccccccccs 2 00 Au 
uly 15. M. Leocadia ae 200 July 15. Sr, Henrica .........cccccceceecees 2 00 Au 
uly 15. M.. Jong, 2 00 wy 16. Sr... Mi. Petiecta. os. ccccccceccte. 2 00 Au 
uly 15. ay P. AT 2 00 uly 15. Rev. John Kaster.............0005 2 00 Au 
uly 15. Le Couteulx Institute for Deaf, uly 15. Rev. John Hummel............... 2 00 Au 
Buffalo .....ceseeceseeseseeeeces 2 00 uly 15. Rev. C. M. Nellen............... 2 00 
uly 15. S. S. of St. Joseph, Buffalo...... 200 July 15. Rev. a. B. Salick................ 2 00 Au 
uly 15. Sr. De Ricct...........-++- 200 July 15 Sr, Bonaventure ................. 2 00 
uly 15. Sr. M. Clare, Chicago. 20 uly 15. SS. of_St. Francis, Columpus, O. 2 00 Au 
uly 15. Sr. Victorine .........- --» 200 July 15. Rev. E. A. Burkley............... 200 Au 
uly 15. Holy Family Convent............ 2 00 uly 15. Rev. P. S. Gilmore.............. 2 00 Au 
uly 15. Rev. J. W. Melody..............-. $200 July 15. Rev. P. M. wnelan.............. 2 00 At 
uly 15. Sr. Coletta .........ceeeeeeeeeepees 2 00 uly 15. Rev. S. Klopfer. aay S Sie oped 20 rs 
uly 15. Sr. aia dae caidiclebapineies canes 2 00 uly 15. a, }- F. Quinn DS aiaian curate se vet 20 
uly 15. Sr. M. Clare, Steven’s Point, uly 15. Sr. D. Leoncata, N. D...... 200 Au 
MTB. Gdenecdosesisncdenses amsiwiscbics 2 00 uly 15. St. Bede’s College................ 10 00 Au 
uly 15. Sr. Mary Stanislaus . 200 uly 15. nev. J. S. La Boule.............. 2 00 At 
uly 15. Sr. M. Alphonsa..... 2 00 $2 15. Rev. ae MONIC sss csceceeses ;. 200 Au 
July 15. Sr. M. Herman...... 2 00 uly 15. Rev. N. Brust.............ceecees 2 00 
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se 1907. 1907 
uly 15. Rev. Thos. Fagan................ 200 Sept. 5. Rev. H. T. Henry................ 

2 0 wl 15. Rev. H. C. Hengell.............. 2 00 Sent. 6. Ss. of Hroduaan, St. Mary’s, one 
20 uly 15. Rev. jobs Ps mand SG Cc. R.. 2 00 Wide eh ce chcwctoavcdcdaaticacd mae 
H+ uly 15. Rev. C C. W. Currier, 5 ah a - 200 Sept. iL. Rev. ; ae. OS Beice 2 00 

uly a Re ore ept. ‘ OP. Ta Fe Glicccccscccsccengees 2 00 
Hs uly » ee. , me P. Conway LL ncamannadaes 73 Sept. 17. a M. C., Kau- 

July PO. PIMOEY . coccccccceccesonsesses auna, ee 2 00 
20 uly 15. SS 4 Holy Cross, Notre Dame, iu Sent. i. Se. x, Reginald... 2 00 

PPPerTUCeT Cer eer eT t. . . Be le 

20 uly 15. Mother M. Pauline............... $ 2 00 Sept. 19, St. Lewvence ‘Acad. 3 00 
20 July 15. Mother M. Coleta............+000+ 200 Sept. 19. Rev. P. Gough 4 00 
50 July 15. Sr. M. Dominica.................. 200 Sept. 22. Cash .....ccccccccccccccscccccecces 22 
2 0 uly 15. = = ye gy Naudetxncectecases 2 00 
eee te SES 20 
2 00 uly 15. Miss Anna_Sedwidge......... 2 00 a : — ~~ —aelgeeenne 22 
10 00 July 15. Rev. Jos. Lederer.......... 2 00 bo 5. — t A. McFadden............ 2 00 

= i ier. 7. Py 300 Oct 8. oe ee 2 00 
2 00 uy 15 Rev. c. M Olson. 2 00 ct. 9. Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. Schrembs, V.G. 2 00 
200 xd =: to 6 & Sone 2 00 Oak GD Maw. Th Teemeeeiel. . occcccscccces 2 00 
2 00 oy ik Rev. D. J, O an per: 2 00 on 9. — M. Matkowski Sendsaveceeseus 2 00 
20 july 15. Sr. M, Alphonsa, Racine, wis” 2 00 ry . oer & pend Daaaguacenedeadadaee 2 00 
2 o0 uly 15 Rev. F. Knoernschil a Se . Re pS . sa pasetesesnacsaces 2 00 
0) July 17. Rev. T. J. O’Brien.. 20 Oct 9. Rev. T : on Meanapianan 3 00 

47 00 July 20. Rev. M. M. Meara..........+.++- 40 Oct 9. Rev. J. L. POUliisscccceccccccse> SOS 
: 0» rT. os ee be . Eee r = ce aeacacead 23 

. 5. A a Mie BORGe occ cccccccscccce c 5 ev. a agnan.........0. 00 

200 Aug. 5. Father Yorke’s Paper...........++ 300 Oct 9. Rev. E. A. Caldwell Seeececeacces $ 2 00 
200 Cee: G Tee Fe TR. cc ccccssssiccccss 2 00 
2 00 RR Nie (MMMNMRS sc cdcdedinsscsacossusececss 200 Oct 9% SS. of Mercy Big Rapids, — 2 00 
2 0 uly 27. Father Yorke’s Paper............ 309 Oct. 10. V. Rev. M. S. Ryan. C. M. 20 00 
2 00 uly 30. Rent of tables.........ccccccccees 1460 Qct. 10. Rev. R. F. Moore, LL. D 2 0 
2 00 eM NE cicusccacadsatacevednewcake 300 Oct. 10. Rev. J. H. Lowekamp 2 00 
F 00 o ey Reports ee ao trae 3 00 

Mee, 1. Mother: Ligoeti occccs...ccccesses sa ease ee ‘shores se 
2 00 Aug. 5. Rev. Michael Oo vcscwcvccass 3 00 a = oo -“T, Faget. 2> 
2 00 Aug. 5. Sr. Marie ........ 2 00 Nov. 2 Rev. & M. Hayes 2° 
a t i & Ala td ae at 2 00 Nov. 7. Bro. Joseph Schultz 2 00 
2 00 Aug. 1 Report PEE as>sevsisrenestns 1 00 Nov. 7. BOOTES  vaccccusceces 2 00 
Aug. % Rev, Jamies Nashewcc0 200 Nov. Reve Le A. Tiemane... 300 

He Aug. 7. Catholic University EEN F 10 00 Nov S mee ta * iia + 

2 00 Aug. 7 St. John’s Seminary, Boston.... 2000 WN a 7. Bro. F. xX oo sg 23 
Aus. 9. Rt. Rev. A. J. Teeling........... 2 00 Nov aoa o> snes 

2 00 Ang. & Mt, St. Joseph Convent, Phin. 309 "O°" © Mt St, Mpsy's Seminary, Cedar 
2 00 Aug. 10. Mr. Chas. H. Schultz........... 7 er eg stem "es 
200 Aug. 12. Rev. A. Brunner..........ccceees 200 Nov. 9% Rt Rev. & C Van de Ven, D. D. 3% 

Aug. 13. Rev. J. T. Dow ee Ee 2 00 “iad : = TT on Ven, B - 23 

20 2 ee ste pemnerers see. 2 00 Nov. 9 Rev. E. McGuigan............- 200 
‘> Aug. 13. SS. of St. Maus Loken, N.Y. 200 noe: = _ x 7 Tembise. ee 
2 00 Aug. 14 St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore. 2000 Nov. 11. Rev. Wm. M dapat He 

Aug. 14. Mt, de (fae Academy, Wheel- an i. oie Dd. 4 M: lad “abhi 2 
ing a 2 00 Vv. 3 ev. . alady.......+-sss00- 2 00 

2 00 Aug. 16. Rev. T. A. P 2 00 Nov. ll. Rev. P. eng weceseccevcccese 2 00 
20 Aug. 16. St. A +. <a 2 00 Nov. ll. Rev. i; Me hadectequacedsnue 2 00 
2 0 Aug. 14. Rev. 2 00 Nov. 11. Rev. Goebel..........seeeeeees 2 00 
200 Awe. 16 Mre. B — ena 2 00 Nov. 11. Rev. Wm. Cunningham..... see 20 
2 00 Aug. 18. Sr. ‘iam Saletan. . 2 00 Nov. 11. eae College, Conception, ne 
2 00 ; Kagecess: Ow. -«) Me cusadacasauseusetuacadesates 
oo Aug. 19. St. ay Fens Prairie du 300 Nov. i. Bev. A. J. pie, S. ben ooaee e % 

WEN “Gert pcastoescecauss ov. 11. “D. 

.o Aug. 19. St. ncaa s Academy, Titusville, se Pow. % Rev. B, Neue 6. € “h. aezessu 2 00 
oe ey ‘Ov. q ost Rev. J. J. Keane, D... 10 00 
2 00 Aug: * Reports SeRaVEesRescaucrskacioeaeas 200 Nov. 13. St. Joseph’s School, Ironton, 0. 20 
2 00 4 ae ope mgt patagdcaswacukiceteandsey 5 4 Nov. 14. Rt. Rev. P. J. Garrigan, D. D.. 10 00 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 





CINCINNATI, Onto, July 9, 1908. 
The fifth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 
Pontifical Mass was celebrated at 9 a. m. in the Church of St. 
Francis of Assisi by Most Rev. Henry Moeller, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. At the conclusion of the Mass His Grace 
delivered an address of welcome to the members. 


ADDRESS OF MOST REV. HENRY MOELLER, D. D. 


It affords me much pleasure to have the privilege of wel- 
coming you to the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. There are very 
few associations, which deserve a more cordial greeting and 
encouragement from the bishops, than your organization. The 
work of Catholic education to which you have consecrated 
yourselves is one of great importance. You promote the 
temporal and eternal interests of the children, the happiness 
of families, the prosperity and stability of the state, and you 
are instrumental in preserving and propagating the Catholic 
Faith. 

1. You promote the great and important interests of the chil- 
dren entrusted to you. While on the one hand you put forward 
your best efforts to equip them with the learning and accomplish- 
ments necessary to enable them to take their place and make their 
way in life, on the other you do not lose sight of the fact that in 
their education the words of the Master must be borne in mind: 
“Let the little ones come to Me.” Like the women mentioned in 
the Gospel, you lead the children to Christ by impressing upon , 
their young hearts the obligation of loving and serving God, 
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of avoiding evil and doing good, of conquering their sinful 
propensities, to which even the young are subjected accord- 
ing to the words of Scripture, for “The thoughts and imagina- 
tions of man are inclined to evil from his youth.” 

In a word, you imbue your pupils with the principles and 
truths of religion. Lacking religion, they will be without the 
fundamentals that will sustain them amid the trials of life; 
without motives that will make them act for conscience’ sake 
and induce them to have regatd for the rights of others. 
Without religion they will fall into vices and excesses of vari- 
ous kinds which mar their happiness and deprive them of 
peace of heart. By instilling into their hearts religious senti- 
ment you are promoting their temporal and eternal welfare. 


2. You are also laying a solid foundation for the happiness of 
families. Will father, mother and children conscientiously 
and perseveringly fulfill their respective duties, which are so 
necessary for the peace of the home, without the aid of re- 
ligion? When the hour of trial comes, when dissension 
arises, what will make the members sustain the former and 
bury the latter? Wé£ull human means and motives accomplish 
this? No; supernatural motives and the grace of God are 
needed. Religion must come to the rescue. When the mem- 
bers are guided by religious truths and principles, father, 
mother and children will fulfill their duties; and they will 
bear their trials with Christian fortitude, regarding them as 
so many stepping stones to heaven according to the teaching of 
the Apostle, “The tribulations of this life are but momentary and 
short, and work for us above measure an exceeding great weight 
of glory.” These sentiments are planted in the heart of the child 
by the good parents, and they are developed by the instructions 
and exhortations not only of the priest, but also by those of the 
Catholic educators. 


3. It would be difficult to sufficiently praise you for the service 
which you are rendering the country. What is it that gives 
dignity and permanence to the State? What will save it from 
internal dissensions and rebellion that menace its existence? 
Will wealth, or learning, or power of a large and well disciplined 
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army? The wrecks that mark the ways of time teach the lesson 
that a nation may not depend on riches, culture or power and hope 
to live. Religion, the truths of God, the unchangeable principles 
of morality, are the soul of every government, give it life and in- 
spire it with noble and lofty ideas and insure its permanency. Re- 
call the history of the wise Greeks, the enlightened Egyptians and 
renowned Romans, and you will be convinced that neither wealth, 
nor learning, nor power can save nations from ruin. 

Righteousness is necessary for good citizenship; but right- 
eousness needs the fostering care and help of religion. A 
citizen who is guided by religious principles and truths will 
not fail in the obligations incumbent upon him as a citizen; 
he can be depended ‘on to do his full duty—conscience, ana 
not the Ish or the prison, impelling him to act. The man who 
is guided by religion believes that God knows and sees all 
things, that to Him he must render an account of his thoughts, 
words and deeds; that God loves justice and hates iniquity; 
that He requires that we love our neighbor as ourselves ; that those 
in authority are His representatives, whom we must revere and 
obey. Any one who makes such principles part and parcel of 
his life will do what is right and proper. No doubt, then, by 
insisting on religious education you are rendering a grea: 
service to the nation and laying a deep and solid foundation 
for our country’s welfare. 


4. Next to the ministers of God none contribute more to the 
preservation and extension of the faith than our Catholic edu- 
cators. Clergy and laity are convinced that to sever religion from 
education would be detrimental to the faith. Archbishop Pur- 
cell, of happy memory, stated that the Catholic school is 
the nursery of a Catholic congregation. The enemies of the 
Church, realizing how potent an agency for the preservation 
of faith Catholic education is, leave nothing untried to elim- 
inate religious instruction from the school. Desiring to rob 
the people of the precious inheritance of faith, they demand a 
divorce between religion and education. By this means they 
hope to effect what formerly men endeavored to achieve by 
the sword, the gibbet and the dungeon—apostasy from the 
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faith. Julian the Apostate used all the imperial power to 
make paganism triumph over Christianity; and the means on 
which he most depended for succeeding was education with- 
out religion, wherefore he sought to obtain control of the 
early training of the children and ordered Christian teachers 
to be banished from the empire. Voltaire, Rousseau and the 
infidels of France, full of satanic hatred against revealed truths, 
followed the example of Julian. Mr. Brownson relates that 
in 1824 Fanny Wright, a Scotch woman, came to America 
advocating education without religion, and her avowed pur- 
pose was to destroy faith. Not long ago the followers of 
Garibaldi for a similar reason endeavored to banish all re- 
ligious instructions from the schools in Rome, the city of the 
Vicars of Christ. To counteract these efforts of the workers 
of iniquity we need our Catholic schools. And may we not 
then salute as missionaries of the faith our Catholic educa- 
tors who are in charge of these schools and without whose 
generous sacrifice we would not be able to continue them? 


You have gathered here to promote the cause of Catholic edu- 
cation. Weare not ashamed of the educational work doneinour 


Catholic schools. To say that the teachers are not competent 
is nothing short of calumny. But you believe in progress and 
in making our educational work as thorough as possible. An- 


other result that you hope to obtain is greater union and a 
more perfect system. In this matter, as in many things of 


mere discipline, we do not at times meet with the success that was 
anticipated on account of the lack of organization. What a power 
for sound education our educational forces would be if all were 
united in a perfect system! They would be like a mighty stream, 
which nothing can resist; like a massive wall, which nothing 
can break down. 

These two things you hope to accomplish through annual 
meetings and your Association—thoroughness and system in 
Catholic educational work. This two-fold purpose is clearly 
set forth in your Constitution—Section II, “The object of this 
Association shall be to advance the general interests of Cath- 
olic education, to encourage the spirit of codperation and 
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mutual helpfulness among Catholic educators, to promote by 
study, conference and discussion the thoroughness of Cath- 
olic educational work in the United States.” 

Sound reason and experience convince any fair-minded man 
that religious education promotes the temporal and eternal 
welfare of the child, constitutes the foundation of a model 
family, guarantees life and stability to the nations and is a 
great power for preserving and propagating the faith. This 
being so, I would be recreant to the duties of my episcopal 
office were I to refuse or to hesitate to give you a hearty wel- 
come. God grant that the fifth annual convention of your 
Association may result in perfecting still more our educa- 
tional work; in building up an educational system, which, like 
a solid and massive building, from the foundation to the high- 
est pinnacle is well knit together in all its parts—a system 
under which the child is led by regular and perfect graduation 
from the primary grades to the high school, from the high 
school to the academy and college, and from there to the uni- 
versity. A system resembling a massive and imposing arch, 
in which all the departments of education will have their fixed 
and appointed places, bound together by the keystone of re- 
ligion. 

A hearty welcome to you, friends and benefactors of the 
children, of the family, of the country and the Church. May 
the Holy Ghost direct you in all your deliberations and dis- 
cussions, that they may redound to the glory of God, the good 
of souls and the welfare of our country! 

After receiving the blessing of the Archbishop, many of the 
delegates assembled in the courtyard of St. Francis Convent, 
where a group photograph was taken. 


GENERAL SESSION 
TuEsDAY, JULY 7, 11:30 A. M. 
The first meeting was called to order at 11:30 a. m. in St. 
Francis School, by the President General, Rt. Rev. D. J. 
O’Connell, D. D. After prayer had been said, the President 
General welcomed the delegates in a few words, 
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“Fellow Members of the Catholic Educational Association of the 
United States: 

It is most inspiring to open our Fifth Annual Convention with 
such a splendid attendance of our educators. It gives me pro- 
found pleasure to greet you once again, and to witness this 
living evidence of the enthusiasm of our educators and the 
vitality of our cause. Through the operation of this Associa- 
tion we have an understanding of our educational position in 
the country to-day that we have never had before, and, under 
God’s providence, it seems that the Catholic Church in Amer- 
and the work of religious education will have no greater organ 
or organization at its disposal than the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. 

The more I study this subject of education the more pro- 
foundly convinced I feel of two things—that it is the most 
important problems that confronts the Catholic Church to-day, 
and that, far from having arrived at a solution, we are + simply 
at the beginning of the difficulty.” 


The President General requested Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes, D. D., 
to say a few words. The Right Reverend Bishop spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is not often that we have an opportunity of sounding the 
praises of those modest teachers who are ever kept from pub- 
licity, but who work day after day, from morning till night 
and from night till morning, striving to become more and more 
perfect in their profession. The thanks of the Bishops—and I 
may here presume to speak in the name of all the bishops of 
the United States—and the thanks of every priest are due to 
those self-sacrificing Brothers and Sisters who are making Cath- 
olic education their life’s vocation, and do it out of pure love for 
God and for the souls of our children. So great is their influence 
that I do not hesitate to say that it is in their hands that lies the 
future of the Church in these United States. 

We priests are the channels of God’s grace and mercy ; our own 
endeavors are a very insignificant factor in securing the effects of 
the Sacraments of Christ. Much more depends on the endeavors 
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and devotedness of the teachers; it is by their personal work and 
by their personal self-sacrifice that they are furthering the inter- 
ests of the Church and the interests of souls. This is my convic- 
tion. It is the conviction, I think, of every priest who has at heart 
the glory of God, the salvation of souls and the progress of the 
Church in the United States. We thank them for their devoted- 
ness, from our hearts we bless them and ask God to enrich them 
with the spirit of knowledge, wisdom and truth.” 


The President General called on Rt. Rev. James J. Hartley, 
D. D., and the Right Reverend Bishop responded as follows: 


“In our great system of education we have the parish school, 
the college and the seminary, a magnificent trinity for the pro- 
motion of Catholic education. We have met here to lend our aid 
to the great work which these three forces espouse in the cause of 
education, to unite our best efforts and influence in its promotion. 
And I hope that peace and harmony and enthusiasm will char- 
acterize all the proceedings. I am sure that it is a source of joy 
to Catholics in the United States, and especially to those engaged 
in educational work, that we have such an organiation as you have 
formed. Such an association is bound to have a telling influence 
upon the parish schools, colleges and seminaries of this country. 
The parish school is the nursery of the Church; it recruits the 
ranks of the college and the seminary, and it ought to be the joy 
and consolation of every priest as it certainly is of every bishop.” 


The minutes of the convention of 1907 were approved as 
printed in the report of that meeting. 


The Secretary summarized the proceedings of the meetings 
of the Executive Board. 


On motion, seconded and carried, the President General was 
authorized to appoint a Committee on Resolutions and a Com- 
mittee on Nominations. 


The following Committee on Resolutions was announced: 
Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, S. J.; Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D.: 
Rev. T. A. Thornton; Rev. T. C. O’Reilly, D. D.; Rev. Geo. S. 
Rapier, S. M. 
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The following Committee on Nominations was announced: 
Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Rev. John A. Conway, 
S. J.; Rev. P. R. McDevitt. 

The Committee on Nominations was instructed to present 
its report at the general session on Wednesday evening, July 8. 

A message from Rt. Rev. Louis S. Walsh, D. D., enclosing a 
check for $100.00 for the work of the Association, was received 
with applause. 

A paper on “The Present Condition of Education” was read 
by Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. After discussion, the meeting 
adjourned. 

GENERAL SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 8 P. M. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by the President Gen- 
eral, Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations was called for. 


Rev. J. A. Conway, S. J., made the following report: 
“Your committee appointed to nominate officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year presents the following names: 
For President General— 
Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D., Bishop of Sebaste. 
For Vice-Presidents General— 
Very Rev. P. J. Conroy, C. M. 
Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C. 
Rev. W. J. Shanley. 
For Treasurer General— 
Rev. Francis T. Moran. 
“Signed, 
E. R. Dyer, 
J. A. Conway, S. J., 
P. R. McDevirrt, 
Committee on Nominations.” 
The Secretary General was called to the chair. 
Rev. J. A. Conway, S. J., was appointed temporary secretary. 
Other nominations were called for. 
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It was moved and seconded that the Secretary cast a bal- 
lot for the names presented by the Committee. The motion 
was unanimously carried, and the Secretary cast the ballot of 
the members for the nominees. The chairman announced the 
nominees as officers of the Catholic Educational Association 
for the ensuing year. 

In taking the chair the President General said: 

“T thank you from my heart for this renewed testimonial of 
your confidence and good will. I feel that this Association 
has vindicated for itself an important place in the work of the 
Church in this country. I assure you I shall do my best to 
promote the welfare of the Association.” 


A paper on “The Curriculum” was read by Rev. William 
Poland, S. J. 


After discussion, the meeting adjourned. 


GENERAL SESSION 
TuHurspDAY, JULY 9, 11:30 A. M. 


The meeting was called to order by the President General, 
Rt. Rev. D. J. O’Connell, D. D. Most Rev. Archbishop Moel- 
ler said the opening prayer. 


The Committee on Resolutions presented the following 
report: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


1. That in a spirit of abiding loyalty we offer the hearty and 
heartfelt congratulations of this Association to our deeply be- 
loved Pontiff, Pius X, upon the golden jubilee of his priesthood, 
which he celebrates this year on the 18th of December. 


2. That in the spirit of sincere appreciation for generous ser- 
vice, constant encouragement and for the example of a noble 
priestly life, our profound sympathy be expressed with the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati for the loss sustained in the death of the 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. John M. Mackey, Vice-President General of this 
Association, a man of sterling principle, of strong character, 
of absolute integrity and of unswerving zeal in the cause of 
Catholic education. 

3. We submit that the profound thanks of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association be tendered the Most Rev. Henry Moeller, 
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D. D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, an uncompromising apostle of 
Christian education, for his cordial invitation to hold this con- 
vention in his archiepiscopal city, for his warm greetings and 
for his expressions of generous encouragement. 

We likewise thank most earnestly the Rt. Rev. Camillus P. 
Maes, D. D., Bishop of Covington, Ky., and the Rt. Rev. James 
J. Hartley, D. D., Bishop of Columbus, Ohio, for the encour- 
agement of their presence, and for their words of practical ad- 
vice. We also desire to thank the Rt. Rev. Louis S. Walsh, D. 
D., Bishop of Portland, Me., always a staunch friend of this 
organization, and for a long time an unflagging worker in the 
interests of the School Department, for his continued interest 
and help. 

Moreover, we extend our sincere thanks to the reverend clergy 
and to the citizens of Cincinnati, for their hearty welcome, and, 
above all, to the Reverend Franciscan Fathers for their generous 
hospitality and for their kindness in allowing the members of 
the Association the use of their church and of the entire school 
and college buildings; furthermore, 


Wuereas, There are many faithful workers in the cause of 
Catholic education not yet affiliated with us, be it hereby 


Resolved, That we recommend most strongly to the Asso- 
ciation the appointment of committees in various sections of the 
country for the purpose of securing the enrollment of the above- 
mentioned educators. 


Whereas, We recognize with gratitude and acknowledgment 
the great awakening of the Catholic conscience throughout the 
country to the necessity of surrounding our secondary and 
higher education with all those safeguards which have made our 
present parish school system the highest hope of the future 
Church; and 


Wuereas, We are mindful of the emphatic words and de- 
crees of our spiritual leaders, the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the country assembled in the Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more on the subject of secondary and higher education; hence, 
be it 

Resolved, That we make every effort, not only to strengthen 
our present splendid parish school system, but also to equip in 
as perfect a manner as possible, to maintain in all vigor and to 
multiply, wherever necessary, our academies, high schools, col- 
leges and universities, which are coming to be more and more 
recognized as the only ordinary safeguards of faith for a period 
of life, most in need of such aid; the only protection of that 
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lofty citizenship which the Church has ever cherished and the 
only effective means by which the tides of modernism and in- 
fidelity, now threatening both country and Church, can be 
stayed. 

Wuereas, The efforts of both priest and of educator must, 
in order to be successful, be supplemented by careful home co- 
operation, be it 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the decay in many sections 
of the country of a robust home training; and, be it consequently 


Resolved, That we strive to bring home to parents as forcibly 
as possible the true idea of parental duty and the sacred nature 
of parental responsibility. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


The following special resolution was offered by Rev. Thos. 
I. Gasson, S. J.: 

Resolved, That we tender our most sincere and cordial con- 
gratulations to our beloved President General, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
D. J. O’Connell, D. D., for the high honor conferred on him in 
his elevation to the episcopacy. 

The resolution evoked great applause and was carried unani- 
mously. 


Bishop O’Connell, in response, returned his thanks in a few 
feeling and appropriate words. 

All who were present in the hall rose and stood while the 
message from the Holy Father in reply to the message asking 
his blessing was read by the Secretary General: 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOLY FATHER. 


“The Holy Father returns his warmest thanks. He blesses 
the Catholic teachers most affectionately in our Lord. 
“CARDINAL Merry Dev Vat.” 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL: Members of the Association: We 
have come to the closing moments of the Convention. We shall 
separate after these days spent in earnest and faithful work, and 
we hope to meet again next year in equally pleasant endeavors. 

Our Convention this year has been in the mind of every one 
a great success and a most useful success, not a success in mere 
display, but a success in reality. This success we owe first of 
all to the blessing of God, to that gracious Providence which 
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always watches over the good of His Church. In the second 
place we owe our success to the perfection of arrangements 
made by the local committee, and most of all to the hearty and 
enthusiastic inspiration of the Most Reverend Archbishop, who 
communicated to the local committee his own intense zeal and 
devotedness. Thirdly, we owe our success to the energy and 
the vigor with which all the delegates entered into the work of 
the meetings. Charity presided over all we said and did. We 
can all go to our homes now and be proud of everything that 
we saw and heard here. 


As a result of this most successful Convention, we can now 
boast of a greater unity of system, a greater unity of thought 
and a greater unity of action and energy than we ever had be- 
fore. It is on these lines of increased unity and increased vigor 
that we shall meet our final success, and be able to carry to a 
glorious completion in our beloved country our grand and ancient 
system of Catholic education. 

We began this Convention with a blessing, and it is very fit- 
ting that we should close it with a blessing, so I beg the Most 
Reverend Archbishop to dismiss us with his episcopal benedic- 
tion. 


Most REVEREND ARCHBISHOP MoELLER: I do not intend to 
detain you much longer. Before giving you my blessing I desire, 
in my Own name and in the name of the Clergy of the Arch- 
diocese, to thank the Reverend Franciscan Fathers for their gen- 
erous hospitality. 

I wish, my dear friends, that I could meet each one of you in- 
dividually, to make known to you my appreciation of all that you 
are doing in the cause of Catholic education. A special debt of 
gratitude is due to the Catholic Sisters and Brothers. If it were 
not for them we could never carry out our great work of Catholic 
education. 

Members of the Association, I assure you that I and the Clergy 
of the Archdiocese feel that you have honored us by holding your 
Convention here. ItI has been a source of much pleasure to us to 
meet the prominent educators of the country. If you desire soon 
to convene again in Cincinnati, you wil! receive a cordial welcome. 
We have done our best to make you feel that we are glad to have 
you with us. If you return, we, profiting by the experience of our 
first effort, shall try to make things more pleasant and agreeable 
than we have been able to do this time. 


The Archbishop gave his blessing; the delegates sang the 
hymn “Holy God We Praise Thy Name,” and the President 
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General declared the fifth annual meeting of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association meeting adjourned. 


THuRSDAY, JULY 9, 8 P. M. 
A public meeting was held at Music Hall on Thursday evening 
at8p.m. The large hall was filled. The following program was 
given: 
Chorus of 700 Parochial School Children, 


Directed by Prof. Andrew J. Boex. 
Organist: Prof. Adolph H. Stadermann. 


Organ Solo—Gothic Suite, in C Minor, Op. 25... .Boellmann. 
I. Introduction (Choral) and Gothic Minuet. 
II. Prayer to Our Lady. 
III. Toccata. 
Prof. Adolph H. Stadermann. 


Opening Remarks Most Rev. Henry Moeller, D. D. 


Introduction Rt. Rev. Dennis J. O’Connell, D. D., 
President General of the Association. 


Song—“Star Spangled Banner” Children’s Choir. 


Religious Education the Basis of Moral Life 
Very Rev. John W. Cavanaugh, C. S. C. 


Hymn—“O Sanctissima” Children’s Choir 
The Catholic School and Social Morality. ..Richard Crane, Esq. 
Song—“The Red, White and Blue” Children’s Choir. 


The Necessity of an Enlightened Conscience for the Faithful 
Discharge of Civil Duties William Byrne, Esq. 


Hymn—“Holy God, We Praise Thy Name” 
Grand Chorus: Children and Entire Audience. 


Organ Solo—Grand Chorus in B Flat 
Prof. Adolph H. Stadermann. 


Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 





PAPERS READ AT THE GENERAL MEETINGS 


THE PRESENT STATE OF EDUCATION. 
VERY REV. E. A. PACE, D. D. 


One of the chief aims, perhaps the most important, of this 
Association is to get comprehensive views of the work in which 
we are engaged and of the problems which that work offers for 
solution. While it is true that each of us is fully occupied with 
duties of a special sort, in the school or college or seminary, it is 
none the less a fact that what each does affects in some measure 
the work of all the rest and in turn is affected by what they do. 
The necessity, then, of specialization which is now so generally 
recognized, by no means dispenses us from taking, as occasion 
offers, a view of the whole educational field. It rather implies 
that we,shall from time to time look up from our particular tasks, 
widen out our interests and take our share in furthering the cause 
of education as a whole. It is only by this means that we can 
develop and preserve that sense of proportion which is a requis- 
ite in all good teaching. It is only by codperating intelligently 
and earnestly with all efforts for real progress that we can hope 
for success in our own private endeavors. As in the Church at 
large catholicity and unity are inseparable notes, so in educa- 
tion the dominant spirit must be that which rises above all par- 
ticular aims, and values these just in so far as the attainment of 
them contributes to the general welfare. Whatever be our indi- 
vidual capacity, our vocational duty, our position or purpose, our 
view of education, our choice of theory or of method—one thing 
is certain: The supreme standard of merit and utility for 
every Catholic teacher is service to the Catholic Church. 

It is in the light of this principle that I propose to survey 
the present state of education in this country. It need hardly 
be said that the subject, taken literally and in its full meaning, 
would pass beyond the limits of a single paper and fill more than 
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one volume of the Report of this Association. Were we to 
consider only the varied activity displayed in everything re- 
garding the schools, we would find much that is both interest- 
ing and useful. But to enter into details of organization, to 
discuss theories and methods, or even to enumerate the most 
important problems would lead us too far from our actual pur- 
pose. What is more to the point is this: We cannot rightly 
appreciate any of these special features, unless we first get 
very clear notions of certain essential facts and principles that 
lie back of the details. We must lay hold of these structural 
elements if we are to understand the strength and the weak- 
ness in any educational system. Too often the mistake is 
made of seizing on some particular that seems excellent and 
forthwith adopting it without inquiry into the real source, the 
efficient cause so to speak, from which that excellence springs. 
Conversely, it happens not infrequently that much thought and 
labor is expended on getting rid of what seems objectionable, 
while the root of the evil remains untouched. The better plan, 
obviously, is to single out what is substantial and then to ac- 
cept or reject its practical applications as the case may be, 
always of course, with a direct view of our own interests and 
aims. 

I feel the more encouraged in this course when I consider 
the spirit of our Catholic teacners. Were it question of arous- 
ing interest, of spurring endeavor or even of pleading for 
greater self-sacrifice, an appeal of quite a different sort would 
be needed. Likewise, if our main object were success as against 
strong competition or financial gain to piece out our slender re- 
sources, it would be at once easier and wiser to offer a scheme 
based solely on prudent calculation. Happily, however, no such 
situation confronts us. There is neither apathy to be rebuked 
nor self-seeking to be put to shame. There is instead, a deter- 
mination to make our schools as perfect as possible and a will- 
ingness to profit by example and suggestion, from whatever 
source these may come. If only as a result of competition, the 
tendency on the part of our teachers to adopt and live up to cer- 
tain generally accepted standards is significant. For if, as biolo- 
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gists inform us, the power of adaptation to environment is an 
index of vitality, no one can say that our schools are not very 
much alive. 

Now this disposition is a valuable asset. It counts for more 
than architectural design in school buildings or typographical 
beauty in catalogues or those artistic displays which at the close 
of the year represent so much time and toil. It is also the most 
hopeful of all the symptoms that are manifest in our educational 
work; and it more than any other should be strengthened and 
urged forward in the right direction and by the best available 
means. 

To a casual observer, himself not engaged in educational work, 
it might seem that each school or college contains within itself 
the reason of its failure or of its success. And doubtless this 
inference, in one sense at least, would be correct. For if he 
should happen to visit an institution altogether cut off from outer 
influences and heedless of its relations to other schools, he might 
reasonably infer that in such a case, decay was due to isolation. 
And the inference would be painfully correct if those in control 
of the institution were to show by their complacency that they 
were not aware of their own situation. But again, passing on 
from this hypothetical instance to what is usually found, let us 
suppose that our observer attempts to explain the efficiency of 
a really successful school. He would naturally be struck by 
various external visible features, such as order, class-arrange- 
ment, curriculum and equipment. Closer investigation might 
show him that the teachers were properly qualified, that they pur- 
sued certain methods in preference to others and that they were 
quite familiar with educational matters apparently outside of 
their particular department and their individual tasks. And if 
finally he should seek to account for all these elements of suc- 
cess, he would find the reason in the fact that such a school is, 
not in name only but in a very real sense, part of a system, and 
that its work, not in desire only but actually and thoroughly, is 
coordinated with the work done by every other part of the said 
system. 
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Codrdination, then, is one essential feature and a very con- 
spicuous feature, in the education at present given in this coun- 
try. That it is all that it might be, no one will claim; that it 
can be perfected without difficulty is certainly not true. But 
that it has been the aim of much earnest effort and that great 
advances have been made toward realizing that aim, cannot be 
denied. To any one who will review the work, say of the last 
twenty-five years, it must be plain that this codrdination is to-day 
far closer and far more effectual than seemed possible at the 
time when its necessity was first understood. 

Some sort of codrdination is obviously implied in any scheme 
of education that goes beyond the mere rudiments of learning. 
The fact that the pupil must pass upward from the elementary 
school to the secondary school and from this, perhaps, to the 
college, makes necessary an arrangement of one kind or an- 
other that will enable him to get some profit out of each insti- 
tution. Nevertheless, for a long time, this arrangement was any- 
thing but systematic. It was found, too often, that the boy 
came to college without the requisite preparation, or that while 
he was strong in one subject he was sadly deficient in others, 
or that while he had been “taken through” a vast number of 
so-called branches, he had been taken by wrong methods or by 
no method at all. Now the remedy which came first to hand 
and which was usually applied, consisted in obliging the boy to 
go over for a year or two pretty much the same ground and 
thus make up his deficiencies. The question of time was of 
course secondary when the great object of developing his facul- 
ties was at stake. In other words, the student was forced to 
coordinate himself—if he could; while the institution, in respect 
of curriculum and methods, maintained its stone wall attitude. 

This plan was destined to be given up as a failure, if only for 
the reason that professional and business life with its growing 
demands, would brook no such delays. If the student preferred, 
or if he were obliged, to spend an indefinite period in preparing 
to do something, he would in all likelihood, keep on “preparing” 
to the end of his days. On the other hand, a mere curtailment 
of the course of study was out of the question; all the more so 
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because the rapid increase of knowledge in every subject tended 
to an over-stocking of the curriculum. The problem, then, re- 
duced itself to these terms: given the demand for a shorter 
course of study and given the necessity of dealing with a longer 
list of subjects, to secure such a thorough training as would pre- 
pare the graduate for his life-work in the face of competition 
that daily grows keener. 

Of possible solutions there was no end; nor was there any 
lack of suggestions, of proposals and of plausible reforms. To 
argue out theoretically the merits of each would have been the 
delight of those who love discussion just for the sake of discuss- 
ing. It would also have issued in educational chaos. That this 
was averted is due in no small measure to the practical steps 
taken by the older and stronger institutions. These, especially 
the universities, found that both for the work of scientific re- 
search and for that of professional training, the candidate should 
be more thoroughly prepared; his graduation would have to im- 
ply more in the way of general culture and in the direction of 
specialization. The consequence was a modification of the re- 
quirements for the baccalaureate degree with a widened range 
of elective studies and in some cases a shortening of the bacca- 
laureate course. These changes in turn led to others affecting 
college entrance requirements and eventually to a readjustment 
of the work all the way down through the secondary and ele- 
mentary schools. 

Passing over details, as these are sufficiently known, let us 
pick out the significant features in this phase of codrdination. 
In the first place, the raising of standards on the part of the 
higher institutions might have called forth a protest from the 
preparatory schools, and this no doubt was, in some instances, 
the immediate effect. But, generally speaking, the changes were 
accepted not only by the schools forming part of the state sys- 
tem, and therefore directly amenable to state legislation, but 
also by institutions under private control. The desire for uni- 
formity was such that it overcame any tendency to hold back 
from what might naturally be considered a hardship. Each 
institution had its rights, and these were respected. Many 
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could point to long periods of service and to immemorial tradi- 
tions; yet it was felt that the best way to continue the one and 
not break in any real sense with the other, was to take an 
active part in the general readjustment. At the same time it 
was recognized that in shaping educational policy, proper 
account should be taken of the views and desires of those 
whose experience or official position entitled them, or even 
obliged them as a matter of duty, to see to it that the work of 
the schools was organized and conducted in such a way as to 
attain what seemed to be the real purpose of education. 

This give-and-iake method is indeed the only one that has 
any promise of success where concerted action is called for and 
where the outcome must represent both the wise direction of 
authority and the intelligent codperation of those who have to 
carry out in the schools such measures as seem most urgently 
needed. If, for instance, it should appear that the welfare of 
religion, in the judgment of those who are chiefly responsible 
for it, would be furthered by giving the schools a new direction 
or putting into them new elements of life and efficiency, it should 
certainly be possible to bring about the desired result through 
a careful study of the situation and with the earnest codpera- 
tion of the teaching body. Such, at all events, has been the 
policy adopted in the general educational system of the country, 
and it is a fact worthy of consideration that so many interests 
have been safeguarded and so many educational plans put into 
effect without any other compelling influence than the recogni- 
tion, in a practical way, of what was clearly the best for all 
parties concerned. In other countries, such an adjustment, let 
us say, of the higher and the secondary education, would have 
been accomplished by pressure of the state and its organs; 
while here it has been the result of deliberation and of mutual 
understanding. It is safe to say, in consequence, that not one 
of the institutions which has entered into the plan of codrdi- 
nation, perhaps with misgiving or reluctance, would care to go 
back to its former condition in which independence was merely 
a polite name for isolation. 
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A somewhat closer view of the process must convince us that 
coordination was not to be achieved by a stroke of the pen or 
a set of resolutions. Co6rdination itself, if it is to mean any- 
thing, must be an orderly procedure. Whether all the steps in 
this procedure could have been foreseen, and whether if fore- 
seen by some few, they followed in the precise sequence marked 
out for them, is largely a theoretical question. It is more prob- 
able that looking back over them from our present standpoint, 
we think into them a logical connection quite different from 
their natural order or at least from their historical succession. 
Be that as it may, it is in keeping with the object of our analysis 
to present these various factors in what may be called the order 
of educational logic. 

Once it became evident that a higher standard had to be 
reached, the next consideration would be naturally that of the 
curriculum. For this highly respectable Latin word, I find two 
meanings: in one sense, it is a moving vehicle, in another it is 
a stationary track. And it is without doubt the latter of these 
meanings that formerly attached to “curriculum,” as a course 
of study. However rapidly the student might travel over it, 
and however corrugated the roadway might become, and what- 
ever suggestions might be offered for softening the grades or 
eliminating the curves, the curriculum, once established, became 
as fixed and immovable as the eternal hills to which it was sup- 
posed to lead. As a necessary consequence the student was of- 
fered the alternative; either fit into this course or go elsewhere. 
And it was set down as an evidence of his vocation to higher 
things if, with some stretching or squeezing of his mentality, he 
managed to suit himself to the inflexible, inevitable course. 
Needless to say, this view is not now seriously entertained by 
any considerable body of teachers. “The curriculum is no 
longer a sacred inheritance, possessing absolute and permanent 
validity, the contents of which the child must master in order to 
attain to an education and to be admitted to the charmed circle 
of the cultured.” (Monroe, Text-book of the History of Educa- 
tion, p. 756). But again, as the real function of the curriculum 
came to be understood and as it lost its former rigidity, bending 
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now to one need and now to another, there was openly mani- 
fested a tendency to go to extremes. This was especially the 
case with those curriculum-framers who took a purely mechani- 
cal view of their work and imagined that to “enrich” the course 
of study meant simply to crowd into it every possible subject 
about which there was something to be learned. The natural 
result of such indiscriminate overloading need not be dwelt on 
here, nor would it profit us to review the numerous discussions 
which of late have centered about the curriculum. The impor- 
tant thing to note is this: experience has shown that there can 
be no wise choice or useful revision of a curriculum unless due 
regard be had for the principle of codrdination. It is not merely 
what may turn out in the long run to be of practical utility that 
should be accepted as a subject in the school or college course, 
and much less what simply happens to be the fashion of the day 
or the hobby in certain institutions. The tendency to imitate, 
natural as it is, should be guided and even checked by a deeper 
insight into the nature and purpose of the curriculum itself. 
Once it is realized that education is, or should be, a unitary pro- 
cess, and that it should be adapted, at each of its stages, to the 
needs of the developing mind, the problem of selecting subjects 
of study will be very much simplified. It will be seen, at any 
rate, that the curriculum as an epitome of our cultural inheri- 
tance must contain certain elements that are as unchangeable as 
truth itself. We cannot alter the facts of history nor tamper 
with the findings of science. But in transmitting to the child 
the inheritance of the race, we have to consider the child’s pres- 
ent capacity, the means of arousing and sustaining his interest 
and at the same time the demands that will be made upon him 
in subsequent study both for a certain content of knowledge 
and a certain degree of mental development. 

In one sense it is impossible to attach too much importance 
to the curriculum or to exercise too much care in drawing it up. 
But in another sense, it is not only possible, but there is also 
an inclination to think that the curriculum is everything. Pro- 
vided the subjects are well chosen, the order of study properly 
arranged and the amount of time for each subject nicely sched- 
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uled, it would seem that the work of instruction might take 
care of itself. In other words, the curriculum is a device that 
works automatically and by the very fact of its working pro- 
duces the desired result as surely as an adding machine or a 
pianola. The truth is, and everyone knows it now, that the 
most skillfully contrived curriculum, of itself does nothing, and 
may even do worse than nothing, educationally speaking, unless 
it be handled in the right way.. What to teach is undoubtedly 
a great question; the greater is how to teach. Educational 
method, you are well aware, claims at present the chief place 
in the teacher’s attention and effort. So much has been said 
and written about its value and necessity that one might sup- 
pose it a recent discovery. Take for instance a statement 
like the following: “In teaching anything whatever, method 
is of supreme importance; it makes a great difference whether 
you teach this way or that.” If these words were cited from 
a modern writer, they would be taken as a matter of course, 
as one more statement of a nineteenth century discovery. 
The fact is they date from the year 1566 and they are found in 
the preface of the Roman Catechism. But the Catechism goes 
on to say that if this be true about any and every kind of in- 
struction, it is in the highest degree true of the instruction 
given to the Christian people. If, therefore, we insist on the 
necessity of method in Catholic education, we reiterate what the 
Church has declared ever since the Council of Trent. “Let it 
not be thought,” says the same authority, “that only one sort 
of human being is to be taught nor that one and the same pre- 
scribed and invariable method will do for all.” Here we find 
quite clearly expressed the fundamental principle of method— 
namely, its adaptation to the pupil’s circumstances, or as the 
Catechism more specifically states, the age, the ability, the habits 
and the condition of those who are taught. In this case, as in 
so many others, the Church has simply put into practical appli- 
cation a psychological law which later investigation has con- 
firmed and formulated. We have come to realize in these days 
that correct method is of vital importance; what is more, we 
understand the necessity of some criterion that will guide us in 
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the selection of the right method from among the countless 
schemes and devices that are presented under that attractive 
name. Merely to adopt a given method because some one 
recommends it, may help us out of a difficulty for the time 
being; but such a method will never be a pliable instrument in 
our hands unless we get a thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples on which it is based. A teacher who simply learns the 
several items or precepts even of an excellent method has the 
same comfort in applying them as a person who in polite so- 
ciety is always thinking of the printed rules in some book of 
etiquette. Mastery of method, on the contrary, like good 
breeding, is at its best when it reaches a point where the right 
thing is done unconsciously. But such mastery is attainable 
only on the condition that one is able to discern in each par- 
ticular prescription the working out in concrete form of a law 
concerning the mind, its development and its modes of reaction 
to external impression. 

Now as long as these principles remain the property of a few 
psychologists, and as long as these rational methods are locked 
up in the minds of school principals or of theorizers on educa- 
tion, they will not be of any great help. Codrdination presup- 
poses adjustment of curriculum and improvement of method; 
but neither can be brought about in any effectual way except 
with the intelligent codperation of the individual teacher. It 
is doubtless a fine thing to discuss school organization, to offer 
suggestions about the teaching of this subject or that, to advo- 
cate the use of the best text-books, and so on; all this is both 
pleasant and useful—provided the teachers for whom such coun- 
sel is meant have been properly trained. It would be rash to 
say of any existing educational system that in the matter of 
preparing its teachers, it is perfect. My intention is merely to 
single out the constant effort in this direction as a noteworthy 
feature in the educational work of the day, and in the judgment 
of many, as the chief factor in the process of codrdination. 
Certain it is that the more thorough this preparation becomes, 
the stronger will be the claim of the teaching body to rank with 
those other professions to whose members we entrust our bodily, 
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spiritual and social welfare. Now a physician, a lawyer or a 
clergyman who has no other qualification than quickness of wit 
or fluency of speech, is not tolerated. 

For the Catholic teacher there is a special consideration aris- 
ing from the fact that the teaching o1 religion is an essential 
part of our school work. The conviction is growing, and has 
more than once been expressed, that religious truth must not 
be held apart from the general body of knowledge which the 
mind assimilates, but must become a vital and a dominant ele- 
ment in the mental structure. Hence it follows, obviously, that 
the importance of method and of professional training is to be 
gauged not alone by the value of the ordinary school subjects 
but above all by the supreme value of religious truth. In other 
words, if religion is to be taught by the methods employed in 
the secular branches, those methods, for an additional reason, 
must be the very best, and their application must be marked by 
consummate skill. When and so far as this is done, when the 
truths and moral precepts of Christianity are so thoroughly in- 
terwoven into the thought and feeling of each man and woman 
as to exert a practical influence on everyday action, Catholic 
education will have done a perfect work. 

If it is pleasant to dwell on so fair an ideal, it should be re- 
membered that this result can only be got through processes 
which again are as yet largely ideal, so far as a Catholic system 
of education is aimed at. There is reason to believe, or rather 
there are plain facts to show, that our teachers, especially in the 
secondary schools, are eager for every possible means of im- 
provement. But the question is: do they find these means within 
the Catholic system? If they are obliged to seek aid from out- 
side sources, then, clearly there is a defect somewhere. A sys- 
tem that has not within itself adequate means of supplying its 
own vital elements with needed energy is a system only in name. 

Doubtless too, some of our schools are in process, and not a 
slow one, of codrdination, so far as methods, standards, inspec- 
tion, registration and credits are concerned. But does this 
mean that they are coordinate parts of our Catholic system? 
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Certain it is that our teachers are familiar in some degree 
with current educational literature, and that they make use to 
a considerable extent of the latest and most approved text-books. 
Those of us who listened to the discussion at Milwaukee last 
summer, may recall some significant statements and admissions 
bearing on this very point. All of us know, moreover, how 
often and how eagerly the desire for Catholic text-books has 
been expressed. But the real reason why they are not forth- 
coming, has yet to be stated. For a similar reason, it is useless 
to expect any large or valuable contributions to the literature of 
education so long as our schools are detached or but loosely 
connected. If so many suggestive books have come of late from 
non-Catholic sources, and if so considerable a number of edu- 
cational journals are published, this is chiefly because such pub- 
lications find a community of interest to which they can appeal. 
They find readers, in growing numbers, among Catholic teachers 
as well; and inevitably, though imperceptibly, they turn the 
thought of our teachers into lines that are parallel, if not iden- 
tical, with the ideas that pervade the general system. Is it to 
be wondered at that our schools incline more and more to some 
sort of affiliation with the institutions from which that literature 
emanates, in which those methods are being constantly worked 
over and in which better, or at any rate different plans of study 
are being ‘drawn up? 

That this affiliation has its advantages, there can be no ques- 
tion. Any one who knows what manifold benefits are condi- 
tioned on the acceptance of such an arrangement, will be slow 
to criticize our schools for taking up the plan and fulfilling the 
requirements. The only thing is that it raises a question as to 
the wisdom of laying so much stress on the neceésity for sep- 
arate schools. The plain man who is little concerned about 
educational theories, will quickly enough ask why his children 
should get their elementary training in a Catholic school if that 
school draws its strength mainly from affiliation with outside 
institutions. He knows nothing perhaps about “codrdination” 
and the “unitary character” of education; but it seems to him 
the commonest of common sense that the boy or girl should as 
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soon as possible get into the system that carries them right 
through to the end. And he is likely to be confirmed in this 
view when he’sees that Catholic schools, in the essential things, 
are not altogether outside the general system. 

Our problem, then, as I see it, is somewhat like this: We 
have built up a fairly good elementary school; its maintenance 
involves a considerable expenditure of time and care and money ; 
but we regard this as a wise investment because it keeps the 
child, up to a certain age, under Catholic auspices and influences. 
How, then, shall the same protection be extended to the entire 
course of education? The first step, as I have pointed out, is to 
coordinate our work along the line from the parochial school 
to the university—to codrdinate it, not merely by a formal com- 
pact or an agreement on paper, but by those effectual means 
already described, chiefly by preparing our teachers in such a 
way that they will be able to select the best methods and make 
the curriculum in a true sense an efficient means of Christian 
education, 

Here again I will not deny that there are difficulties in the 
way; and perhaps one of the most serious is suggested by what 
has been said about the cost of our schools. For it may be 
urged that we should aim to reduce rather than increase ex- 
penses; and the practical conclusion may be that codrdination is 
a beautiful ideal scheme, but at the same time a luxury or at 
best a consummation to be devoutly desired by us and then 
left to be realized bysome future generation. In other respects, 
undoubtedly, we are providing for the future of religion; and 
it is to be hoped that the splendid material structures which are 
rising on all sides will have an unending period of service, that 
they will not outlast their utility for religion to become monu- 
ments that attract only curious visitors from distant climes. So 
much we hope; but are we doing our best to make that hope a 
reality? When we reflect how closely the interests of religion 
are bound up with the work of education, and how much the 
success of this work depends on unifying and consolidating our 
schools into a system full of life and activity, may we not rea- 
sonably ask whether we are practising the wisest sort of econ- 
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oray? It might possibly be better to reverse the order of our 
planning, to make sure now by a more efficient education that 
the spiritual structure of Catholic faith is built up and com- 
pacted and made so strong that it will spontaneously demand a 
fitting place for its expression in the worship of the living God. 

There is one other sort of economy that should be mentioned 
here, though it is not so much a factor in the process of co- 
ordination as a result to be hoped for. I refer to the distribu- 
tion of our teaching forces, more especially in the work of higher 
education. For the elementary and secondary work, we cannot 
have too many schools or too many teachers. For the higher 
education, the available teachers are too few to justify an un- 
limited or unregulated increase in the number of institutions. 
It would evidently be better to have a few first-class institu- 
tions well manned and fully equipped than to make each year 
a new beginning that never gets beyond the incipient stage. 
Such a scattering of our forces is injurious not only to the sev- 
eral struggling institutions but also to our educational system 
asa whole. And the first step towards checking it is the adop- 
tion of the principle that all our schools must be codrdinated. 
Once this principle is put into operation it will pe in order to 
establish the conditions on which any existing or proposed 
institution shall be recognized as a part of the Catholic system. 
With a center of scientific research adequately endowed and 
able to supply the demand for thoroughly prepared teachers, 
we would be in a far better position than we are in at present 
to solve the problems which confront us at each meeting of 
this Association. 

DISCUSSION. 

Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.: In one respect, Dr. Pace’s 
paper affords a striking evidence of the development of the work of this 
Association. It may be said that this Association—to borrow an image 
from physical science—has passed from the static to the dynamic condi- 
tion. When we began, and for several years afterwards, as many here 
will doubtless remember, we were in the static state. There was a great 
deal of power in the Association—everybody realized that; it was capable 
of great things; but would it accomplish anything? We were afraid of 


changing things; in general, we were pretty well satisfied with condi- 
tions; there was very little criticism; and we thought we might very well 
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continue to allow things to go on as they had been going. Dr. Pace’s 
paper, dealing with the great educational movements that are going on 
within and around our system, abounding as it does in practical sugges- 
tions, and presenting for our consideration a series of problems which 
actually confront us and which must be solved if we are to continue to 
make progress, affords evidence certainly that we have passed from our 
primitive static condition. We are occupied now with live and pressing 
issues. We are even somewhat inclined to lose sight of our potential 
strength, in our eager efforts to go forward. All this represents a great 
change, and it shows the value of the work of this Association. 

It is a good thing, however, to keep in mind our potential strength in 
discussing present-day problems. We commonly measure our strength 
by comparing it with that of non-Catholic education. It would be fairer 
to “measure ourselves by ourselves,” and to compare our present condi- 
tion with our past. But even if we compare our strength with that of 
non-Catholic education, I believe that, in general, we ought to be able 
to face the results without dissatisfaction. What are the facts of the 
situation? 

To speak only of the parish school and the college, we have almost one- 
half of our school population in our parish schools. That is pretty nearly 
as much as we can expect to have at present. We can and ought to in- 
crease the proportion somewhat; but we cannot hope to bring it up to 
the normal. Why? Because a large proportion of our children live in 
country districts where parish schools are not possible. We can estimate 
the number of these in a rough way. About one-half the public school 
enrollment is in country or district schools, and I should estimate that 
from one-fourth to one-third of our children are in country districts 
where Catholic schools are at present impossible. So that, looking at 
the Catholic population as it exists in cities and towns, where alone, gen- 
erally speaking, it is possible to build and maintain Catholic schools, we 
see that we have all but about one-fourth or one-sixth of our Catholic 
children in our own schools. That is a very satisfactory showing. And 
so far as the stability of the system is concerned, there can be no question 
now. The Catholic parish school is here to stay, whatever evolution or 
change there may be in the public school system in the future; and the 
best evidence of this is the fact that the moral sentiment supporting the 
parish school is so strong—the Catholic people of the United States stand 
behind it now so unitedly and earnestly, that they would certainly not be 
willing to accept compromises that would gladly have been accepted in 
earlier periods of our history. The “Faribault Plan” would hardly be 
acceptable to-day, and the “Faribault Plan” was about the same as the 
plan Bishop Hughes pleaded so eloquently for in New York City. 

But let us look at the college. It is the college, it is said, where we are 
most behind, and it is in the matter of attendance, we are told, that the 
evidence is most clear. I do not wish to be understood as expressing 
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satisfaction with Catholic college attendance. I am not satisfied with the 
number of collegiate students at our colleges, and I do not think that any- 
body is. But I say that Catholic college men in general have little ground 
for complaint on this score. Our colleges are not purely collegiate insti- 
tutions. They include both high school and grammar school. They are 
modeled after the German and French secondary schools, rather than the 
non-Catholic American college. What do we do? We complain because 
the attendance of students of collegiate rank has not been increasing as 
rapidly as we would desire. But do we not aim at getting high school 
students quite as much as we aim at getting collegiate students? The high 
school is the mean between the two extremes of the grammar school and 
the collegiate department in our colleges, and where such a condition ob- 
tains, the attendance will be apt to be the greatest at the mean. To be 
fair to our own institutions, we ought rather to compare our total at- 
tendance, the total attendance at our colleges, including grammar, high 
school, and collegiate students, with the total of attendance—all collegiate 
—at the non-Catholic colleges. I say. this is only fair to our own institu- 
tions and to the system we cling to so tenaciously; and if we make the 
comparison in this way, we shall find that, at least during recent years, not 
only has our total college attendance kept pace with that of the non- 
Catholic colleges, but that we have even gone beyond them—our total at- 
tendance is increasing more rapidly than theirs. And what is still more 
remarkable and encouraging is this, that our increase of strictly colle- 
giate students during recent years has been as rapid as the increase of 
students at the non-Catholic colleges. 

I believe we ought to separate the high school or preparatory school, 
from the college—not necessarily abolish it, but separate it. We live in 
America, and we have to conform to American conditions and ideals. 
The American high school, as an institution distinct from the college, 
sprang from conditions over which educators could have had no control. 
It represents an ideal which exists nowhere else to the same extent as 
here—the ideal of the democratization of higher education, the bringing 
down of at least a certain portion of the higher learning and putting it 
within the reach of every boy and girl. Whether we like it or not, this 
ideal is enrooted in the American mind; it is in the minds of our own 
people. The success of Trinity College shows how rapidly our large 
strong colleges might increase their collegiate attendance if they devoted 
their attention to collegiate work alone, by gradually building up around 
them a cordon oi Catholic secondary schools which would then do the 
work their preparatory departments are now doing. 

Attendance is an important element of strength, but it is not the only 
one. There are other elements to be taken into account, and I think 
that the comparison might be applied to the other elements with even less 
reason for dissatisfaction. As to economic resources, for instance—the 
teaching bodies in charge of our colleges are certainly to be reckoned as 
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a great economic resource. Are they a less stable economic resource than 
the endowments of the non-Catholic colleges? As a matter of fact, the 
wealthiest non-Catholic ‘colleges are even more dependent on student 
fees than are we, and they would feel a panic, or a falling off of attend- 
ance from any cause whatsoever much more keenly than we. 

These things represent, of course, only the quantitative side. There is 
a qualitative side too, but I have dwelt on the quantitative side because it 
is there that we are most commonly thought to be weakest. I am in- 
clined to think that it is the other way—that we are weakest on the quali- 
tative side. I do not say this by way of comparison; I am not now 
comparing Catholic and non-Catholic colleges; I am simply looking at 
our work in the light of our own opportunities and our own ideals. [ 
believe that here, in the capacity of our teachers and in the quality of 
our teaching, is where we are weakest. I believe that our great oppor- 
tunity is here, and that when we begin to train our teachers as our own 
ideals and the demands of the times require, we shall witness the begin- 
ning of a drift towards the Catholic colleges from the non-Catholic col- 
leges and secondary schools that will become as strong as the drift is now 
thought by some to be in the other direction. So much for the ques- 
tion of our potential strength. 

In dealing with the problems that confront us, it is of first importance 
to get a clear and comprehensive view of the general drift of things, of 
the forces that are working against us, and of the means to be made use 
of in order to neutralize these as well as to provide for our own develop- 
ment. Dr. Pace has, it appears to me, given us just such a generalized 
view of the situation. He has treated the subject concretely, and has 
laid his finger upon weak points in our system, one after the other. What 
is most valuable in his paper, to my mind, is this, that he has not only 
suggested means by which to strengthen these weak spots, but he has 
pointed to a general principle the larger application and more efficient 
operation of which is needed all along the line, and that is, the principle of 
unity through co6rdination and coéperation. His general proposition is, 
that “the forces actually at the disposal of the Church should be so strength- 
ened and employed as to make the entire system operate more efficiently ;” 
and his practical working principle would be that “what is done by or for 
a given institution ought to be made to further the good of the whole 
organization.” The codrdination he looks to would include Catholic edu- 
cational institutions of every class, from the parish school to the uni- 
versity; they all belong to the system and all have ultimately the same 
end in view. The codperation he pleads for—if I have understood him 
rightly—means a working harmony between all the various factors in 
the Catholic system: between the supreme diocesan authorities and the 
heads of our teaching organizations; between the controlling agencies 
of the parish school and those of the college and the seminary; between 
the teaching bodies engaged in parish school work and the faculties of 
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our colleges and universities, in order to prevent the necessity of our 
teachers receiving their pedagogical training, as so many of them are do- 
ing now, under non-Catholic auspices. | think his paper makes it very 
clear that the greatest need we have at present, so far as the solution of 
our pressing problems is concerned, is that of codperation and coérdi- 
nation. 

The college especially is threatened with isolation. It stands apart, in 
a way, from diocesan administration and control, and Dr. Pace has ad- 
verted to the fact that, for some years past, forces have been operating 
upon the parish school system from without to segregate it from our col- 
lege system. Catholic schools have been following non-Catholic stand- 
ards in the matter of studies and curriculum; Catholic school teachers, 
in steadily increasing numbers, have been getting their pedagogical train- 
ing, directly or indirectly, from the non-Catholic colleges and universities, 
while all the while Catholic parish schools were being cultivated by non- 
Catholic institutions and educators and drawn within the sphere of their 
influence, by the attractive bait of “recognition,” if not formal “affiliation.” 
It is unnecessary to point out the danger of all this, especially after Dr. 
Pace’s treatment of the subject. It is quite evident that our colleges could 
not continue to flourish unless the parish schools were to continue to 
serve as their feeders. And yet, here is this work going on—and it has 
been going on now for years—having for its end if not for its object the 
segregation of the entire parish school system from our colleges, and the 
consequent isolation of the latter. It is a conspicuous example of the 
need we have for a greater practical unity. And it is typical of the causes 
of our weakness in most of the respects in which we are weak. 

Doubtless, it will take time to bring about the working harmony and 
practical codperation that we see to be of vital necessity in this as well 
as in the other instances referred to. It is something, however, to have 
a clear recognition of its necessity and desirableness, for under circum- 
stances such as ours, where all, hierarchy, clergy, and educators are boun: 
by the bonds of a common faith and sympathy, with a common end in 
view, the fundamental principle involved, if it be rightly apprehended and 
steadily kept in view, will infallibly work itself out into practical form 
of some kind. 
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The matter selected for discussion is certainly broad enough. 
Curriculum is the complex instrument of education. It embraces 
every subject-matter, every method, every influence that can be 
brought to bear upon the production of a finished result in each 
ascending degree. It should at each stage, leave a resultant per- 
fect in its kind, if the education is to go no farther—and at the 
same time, a resultant perfectly adapted for the higher and still 
higher development, if the providence over the individual life be 
that it should go forward. So, we have a broad subject; and the 
limitation of time demands that it should be treated here upon 
very broad lines. 

The purpose of this meeting cannot be to present and to pass 
upon a schedule of studies. It would not be possible simply to 
read here to-night, without discussion, the mere list of studies 
and books and time-schedules to be found in the catalogue of an 
ordinary secondary school. A proper scheme of studies for any 
phase of the curriculum should always be the outcome of much 
conference held by many experienced minds after hearing the 
free expression of all those who may have valuable knowledge to 
contribute. Hence, the purpose of the Board in selecting this 
most general, this all-embracing topic for the General Assembly, 
must have been to elicit the most complete expression of the per- 
sonal convictions of the individual members. Not that the ac- 
complishment of such a thing is to be looked for here and now 
within the hour. But there is hardly a member who has not, by 
the very force of circumstances, been led to make a more or less 
exhaustive study of one or another detail in the curriculum. The 
curriculum is made up of precisely those details, and no one indi- 
vidual is master of them all. But the communication, by each 
one for the benefit of all, of the knowledge that has come to him 
from reflection on experience, would further the end of the Asso- 
ciation as it cannot be furthered by a few formal papers read and 
discussed within the three days of the annual convocation. 
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We can do little more, therefore, than to cail to mind again 
some of the guiding principles, and to ask for suggestions. In 
the first place, there is the great fact of the schools. They were 
made possible by the piety and sacrifices of our fathers and grand- 
fathers. They were given existence with a precise aim in view: 
to guard the faith and morals of childhood and youth. The very 
first demand of the curriculum, then, is that we also proceed with 
the same zeal and self-denial to promote the same end. To ap- 
preciate the initiative that has been bequeathed to us, we have 
but to sweep away in imagination what was actually grounded 
and builded fifty and seventy-five years ago by the inspired fore- 
sight of saintly bishops and pastors and the over-generous toil of 
hallowed sires, and then to consider what, with all our present 
resources, would be the gigantic problem of simply reproducing 
their work. We should stand amazed, maybe disheartened, at the 
magnitude of the task to be accomplished. All honor, then, to 
the noble pioneers! 

Secondly, we must keep in mind that the schools are the com- 
plement of the homes. We cultivate what we receive from the 
homes; and we expect that what we send back will be cultivated 
in turn. From the beginning to the end, we insist upon duty. 
We lay stress upon the primary virtue of obedience: obedience to 
God, obedience to parental authority, obedience to civil authority. 
And we proclaim the sole motive for this submission of the will, 
in the words of St. Paul, that all authority is from God. Thus 
we do all that human endeavor can do to safeguard the founda- 
tion, the mainstay, the coherent principle of civil society, which is 
the home; all that human power can do to send out citizens who 
will obey the civil laws from a higher motive than that of human 
respect or fear of the penitentiary. With these ends always 
prominently and primarily in view, we know—and others know— 
that our curriculum, whatever it may be, must always make for 
the best interests of the individual, the home and the state. 

This much settled, it is to be presumed that the intention was 
not to include here under the general heading of curriculum the 
post-graduate, the strictly specialized and the professional studies. 
These, therefore, do not enter here except in so far as that pre- 
vious work should provide due preparation for them. Thus, we 
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have the word curriculum limited to the courses preceding and 
leading to the degree of A. B.. It is in this limited sense that the 
word is now commonly used and understood. 

According to the plan of studies more or less universally recog- 
nized in America at the present time, the whole course is divided 
into three parts, designed to be truly component parts, and yet 
each one meant to have a certain completeness in itself. Perhaps 
we might better compare them to three circles, the first being 
within and in contact with the second, the second being within 
and in contact with the third, thus giving three distinct yet con- 
nected courses, known as the grammar school curriculum, the 
high school curriculum, the college curriculum. The division is 
so marked that we now see, wherever it is feasible, three separate 
establishments for the three curricula respectively—for grammar 
school, high school and college or university undergraduate 
studies. We find this same thing everywhere, either as actual or 
tentative or prospective, both for the state conducted school sys- 
tem and for the parish or diocesan conducted school system. 
Besides these schools thus similarly graded and chained together, 
there are the undergraduate courses of great universities under 
independent management. There are, again, colleges which have 
simply undergraduate studies and a high school curriculum as 
preparatory to the college. Finally, there is a vast number of 
establishments which go under the names college, academy, insti- 
tute, hall, etc., where courses are arranged for a liberal education 
in matters that may be found in grammar school, high school and 
college. 

From this broad specification of American schools we might see 
our way to divide them into two general classes—namely, schools 
in a system and schools not in a system. At the same time it must 
be noted that the tendency is to approach the one class to the 
other, mainly for the purpose of having a common understanding 
as to the relative significance of grades and thus rendering more 
easy the transit of the student from one school to another. The 
tendency, therefore, in a general sense, is to extend, perfect and 
strengthen system. Hence, perhaps, the very first point for con- 
sideration might be that of system itself, the hanging together of 
grammar school, high school, college. 
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And, first of all, is there anything to be guarded against in a 
system? There is this: Care must be taken that it be not allowed 
to becom? an intellectual disaster to the majority of the students. 
In formulating and inaugurating a system, we are apt to proceed 
upon the presumption that every boy who enters the first grade 
of the grammar school is going to remain at school until he walks 
out of the college with his diploma. Now, the fact is that of the 
boys—I am speaking for the boys—of the boys that enter the 
grammar school only a small percentage reach the high school. 
Of the few that get into the high school far fewer get through it. 
Of those that get through only a handful enter college, and of 
those who enter college not all graduate. If, then, a curriculum 
is built upon the inflexible lines of a system with the view of 
reaching the solitary goal of an A. B., it is very possible that much 
injustice may be done to the students who are dropped upon the 
way. 

To make an eligible system, therefore, demands a very broad 
view of the conditions for which the student in each grade is to be 
prepared, should he go no further, and a fine discrimination be- 
tween the relative values of given studies for meeting these vari- 
ous conditions. At present, comparatively few boys go beyond 
the sixth grade of the grammar school. To put a practical ques- 
tion at once, where is the prudence in postponing to the eighth 
grade subjects which are necessary for the boy’s advancement in 
life and which he could master in the sixth grade if unnecessary 
matters were relegated to the eighth grade or d-opped from the 
grammar school altogether? In so far as right goes, these millions 
have a better right at our hands to the necessaries of an educa- 
tion than have the few hundreds to the glories of a diploma. 

Keeping this truth in mind, we should be mindful also of an- 
other akin to it in making up a schedule of studies—namely, that 
we are trying to educate the children not to live in England or 
France or Germany, but for the conditions of American life. I 
believe there is altogether too much criticism of American schools 
from the standpoint of foreign schools, which are adapted to the 
conditions of domestic, social, civil and political life in foreign 
countries. In Germany, for instance, with the exception of a 
few provinces, the schools undertake to instruct the children of 
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German parents. The American schools have set about instruct- 
ing the chil1:en of parents speaking all the tongues of the civilized 
world. If the language conditions of New York and Chicago 
were transported to Berlin, they alone would suffice to break up 
the German school system in fifteen minutes. A few months ago 
a law was passed for the whole empire that no public assembly 
should be addressed otherwise than in the German language. 
Imagine such a law for the single city of New York. The king- 
dom of Prussia has undertaken with characteristic drastic meth- 
ods to kill off the Polish language in the northeastern possessions, 
and has inflamed the whole population. Here we have taken up 
the language problem with Poles, Bohemians, Prussians, Italians, 
Greeks, Dutch, Scandinavians, Russians, Syrians, Hungarians, 
etc., and by the simple kindly patience of an army of young wo- 
men in the grammar schools of America we are doing quietly 
what cannot be accomplished by all the sabres of the imperial 
army—executing the dream of a cosmopolitan civilization. 

We should make our curriculum, then, from the knowledge of 
our own conditions. Moreover, it cannot be made to be put down 
indifferently as a stamp upon all localities. There are large cities 
and small cities and smaller cities and towns and little towns and 
villages. In all of them there are schools. If these schools are in 
a system, they have a perfect right to be fitted with a curriculum. 
It is evident, then, that a curriculum, if it is to be one for all, must 
have some elasticity. It must be capable of contraction and ex- 
pansion, of elimination and condensation and extension. If it 
has not these qualities, something will have to break—the school 
or the curriculum. All these things have to be provided for by a 
study of the individual situation. There are special and varying 
needs of localities with small schools, and there are differences 
in the degree and kind of aid which the school can expect to 
receive from the home and surroundings. A single pattern made 
for an eight-grade school in a large city may fail to be even 
properly directive for the needs of many places. 

In the matter of curriculum educators have to recognize that 
they are confronted by questions that demand an answer in the 
sense of commutative justice. They accept a trust confided by 
parents, and they bind themselves implicitly to do the best thing 
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possible under the circumstances, not following blindly any lead 
nor shifting wildly with every wind that blows. 

The main questions, as in every undertaking, are those which 
refer to the means of producing the best results. There is the 
question of time, the question of material or content, the question 
of workmanship or teaching. These are so bound together that 
one involves and qualifies and conditions the others. Merely to 
look over the really great problems that exist, we might spend 
many weeks here in conference. There are even simple questions 
to which in those weeks we should probably find no answer. Take, 
for instance, a single point—not one of the comprehensive di- 
visions, but a mere outside point concerning a single study. 
When, for example, is the boy in the system to be allowed to 
begin the study of Latin? I believe in the intellectual capacity of 
youth and childhood. A boy who has not been defrauded of his 
rights by the helpless exigencies of an experimental system should 
be fully competent to take up his declensions and conjugations at 
the age of eleven. Is there any reason why his mind should be 
made to conform to the fashions of his body and be kept in bangs 
and knickerbockers until he has reached the age of fifteen? 

The time required to complete the curriculum of the system is 
generally recognized to be a period of sixteen years. This pe- 
tiod is divided into eight years of grammar school, four years of 
high school and four years of college. Where the boy is ad- 
mitted to the grammar school at the age of seven he is allowed 
to pass out of the college at the age of twenty-three. He is not 
considered to be fit for college graduation until he is within two 
vears of the age when by the Constitution of the United States 
he is supposed to be old enough to be entrusted with the des- 
tinies of the nation as a member of the Congress at Washington. 

One consequence of this long term in the system before the 
A. B. has been largely to eliminate the college graduate from 
some professional schools. Not that his diploma would exclude 
him. But he cannot wait until twenty-three to begin his pro- 
fessional studies. Certain devices have been resorted to in order 
to retain the student nominally at college and have his name in 
the list of graduates. He is allowed, for instance, to give his 
fourth year of college to professional studies. Nay, he can cut 
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away the last two years of college work, gain two years in his 
professional studies and present himself for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts with those who remained four years in the college. 

The situation of the college is made still more difficult in this 
regard by the fact that most generally the highest requirement 
for entrance upon certain professional studies is the high school 
certificate or its equivalent. Moreover, such is the age at which 
youths now enter the high school that all ought to be and some are 
capable of pursuing higher studies. Consequently, in large cities, 
where the thing is possible and where it is under local control and 
supported by local pride, the high school has set forth and cap- 
tured not a few studies which-were once supposed to be the ex- 
clusive monopoly of the college. And, furthermore, by a skillful 
arrangement of electives, it is made possible for a student who is 
diligent and intelligent to get in the high school in the studies of 
his choice all that he would care to get from the two years of 
college. Without saying more, we have enough here simply to 
indicate that a time problem has arisen for the last quarter and 
the third quarter of the curriculum. 

Now, has anything come to pass in the first half, in the eight 
years of the grammar school? Nothing except that the first half 
is forced to be eight years of grammar school, of parish school. 
Men of antiquated methods and pedagogues not of the system 
shake their heads at the idea of holding a boy down to an English 
grammar until he is fifteen years of age. But, of course, it cannot 
be helped. The boy has to remain eight years in the grammar 
school, and the grammar school must be a grammar school. 
Though it may indulge in some variable amusements for the sake 
of occupation, still in the essentials it has to confine itself as ever 
to what is befitting the dignity or indignity of a grammar school. 
There are certain things in the high school which a boy in the 
grammar school, considering his years, could master if he were 
allowed, and which would be better for him than much of what 
is given to him. 

The grammar school curriculum might be extended to ten, 
twelve or fourteen years, and it may indeed very soon be nine 
years; and, according to the present law of curriculum, the boy 
would still be tied to his English grammar. When the grammar 
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school of six years became a grammar school of seven years, did 
it reach out to something higher? When from seven it became 
eight, was there the called for development? No. That which 
was higher was supposed to belong to a building. ‘The question 
was resolved by a standard of brick and mortar and not by the 
demands of the mental edifice. 

Why, then, these added years? We are at the danger ground 
of the curriculum, of the whole curriculum. Have the educators 
been unwary, and have we now, consequently, that tottering at the 
other end of the college? Twenty years ago | stood watching a 
skilled workman putting heels upon shoes. He put seven nails 
into each heel with an unerring aim, which was a marvel to be- 
hold. I timed his work and made a computation and found that, 
with an eight hour day and three hundred days in the year, in one 
year he could heel at least 200,000 pairs of shoes. To-day, in the 
advanced processes, that man’s occupation is gone. One blow of 
the steam hammer does all that he did for each shoe, and more. 
He went through the same process, which lasted a fraction of a 
minute, and the man at the hammer goes through a simpler pro- 
cess, all day and every day from January to December. In the 
entire construction of a shoe there is but one stage that has not 
been handed over to the machine. Any one of the other pro- 
cesses can be acquired by a person of ordinary intelligence in a 
very few weeks. To earn his living and keep his work he has only 
to get the speed. 

Instead of one industry, put a thousand, ten thousand. But 
what has this to do with the curriculum? You asked why the 
years had been added. It is simply a question of who is to earn 
the wages and support the family, the boy or his father. If the 
boy, with his quick eye, swift movements and nimble fingers, 
acquires the speed at the age of seventeen or eighteen, is he to 
take the work and let his father have a choice between staying at 
home and going to school? Are there to be millions of men 
standing idle and with good reasons for being dissatisfied, or are 
these men to be allowed the privilege of being industrious citizens 
by keeping the boy in the school and shutting him out of the fac- 
tory ? 
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The education problem is an intensely social problem. It can- 
not be studied simply from within; nor can it be solved by those 
whose view is not broad enough to see how the education ought 
to work out into the life of the people. Have the educators met 
the new situation, the full significance of that prolonged period 
which they were supposed to fill out with instruction? We have 
seen them, when they were first confronted with the problem of 
time, draw out the old matter so as to make it cover the years that 
were added to the schooling. And then, when they found that 
the mixture was too thin, they resorted to the process of thicken- 
ing, of packing into the watery element everything at hand that 
might give it consistency. Thinning and thickening—which of 
the methods is the wiser? Or is there wisdom in either? Has 
the educational capacity of the pupil arising from the mere fact 
of added age been duly considered? We cannot ignore nature 
and the great fact of natural development. It is the keynote of 
curriculum. Any curriculum that will not build upon it must 
result in discord and be a damage to the boy. 

Development is the boy’s natural inheritance. It is not an 
education to try to keep him out of it. He has to be finding out 
new things and new reasons and to be testing his powers on 
higher feats. If he takes a hurdle at two feet and a half this year, 
he will be ambitious for three feet next year. So, if you keep 
him to work that requires no greater intellectual endeavor, making 
him reach up, he loses his interest and you lose your influence. 
His development goes on, nevertheless, and as you do not set it 
the path it will probably find itself exercise in the wrong direc- 
tion. If his syntax is cut up into transparent sections, and these 
sections are distributed over two or three years, whilst one is as 
easy to see through as the other, you are not providing him with 
the food for his development. If to kill time and the teacher you 
pack the course with a whole library of science primers, the last 
of which, at the end of the eighth year, calls for no more power 
than did the one at the beginning of the eighth or of the seventh 
or of the sixth year, you are not keeping pace with his power. 
On the contrary, you are keeping him back. For, from the mere 
fact of his growth and experience, the last task calls for less en- 
deavor than did the first. Being at the stage when memory is 
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strongest, he is tied down to observation and memory, whilst the 
formation of the habit on which his life success is to depend is 
neglected—the habit of comparison and inference. 

But here we are at a Rubicon. We emerge from the grammar 
school. There before us flows the river; and on the other side 
of the river looms up the fortress of the high school. What is it? 
What does it contain? Or, rather, what does it not contain? It 
contains at least some of those things upon which a boy who has 
been eight years in a school building should have been exercising 
himself. In that building over there there are things that are 
suited to the development that should have been the main part 
of his curriculum for two years past. Shall he go over and get 
them? He does not know they are there. He does not suspect 
that they are there. He has not even a remote suspicion that they 
are anywhere. He has not been brought up with the conscious- 
ness that there is such a thing as growth of power in exercise upon 
matter that demands endeavor. Besides, his time is up. It was 
settled long ago in the family council that he was not to cross the 
Rubicon. The hour has come when he must take his place in the 
factory, the office, the store—any establishment that he can edge 
into—and help, at length, to pay for all those shoes and stockings 
of happy memory. 

During the past twenty years the grammar schools have been 
the field of much ill advised pedagogical experimentation. Just 
now serious men are urging the substitution of industrial training 
for certain things in the curriculum whith may very well be re- 
garded as less useful. The matter is now under discussion. 
Pending this discussion let us not forget that there are still other 
things which are more immediately tangible, of more ultimate 
value and of wider reach than such knowledge of tools as a boy 
can get at this period in connection with his other studies. It is 
also asked whether it be advisable for us to turn the eyes, the 
mind, the steps of a whole generation in the direction of the fac- 
tory. It is also asked whether the new move will not frustrate 
the very purpose for which the boy is being kept at school— 
namely, to prevent him from entering into competition with his 
father. Will it not put into the same competition a dozen boys 
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besides, who otherwise might never have looked towards the 
factory? 

With regard to early specialization in general, let me say in 
passing that I have followed its results for thirty-five years. The 
results have always been in favor of the student who possessed the 
wider principles. How far and in what unexpected conjunctures 
this proves itself will form matter for interesting study to anyone 
who wishes to give it his attention. Let me cite but one peculiar 
illustration. More than thirty years ago the banks of Amsterdam, 
which was a sort of world clearing house, in order to secure for 
themselves the most perfect service, established a school of bank- 
ing. In the course of time young men were graduated from this 
very flourishing school. The banks took in sixty of these spec- 
ialists. But in a few months forty of the sixty had been dis- 
missed. The bankers then made application, not to their own 
school, but to the gymnasium, and had the forty places filled by 
Latin scholars. Now, what is the connection between syntax and 
discount, between parsing a sentence and shaving a note? 

Moreover, in connection with this question of the great im- 


portance of industrial training, there is something which, it seems 
to me, at least vaguely, but nevertheless clearly, might be taken 
into very serious consideration. Whenever this matter is brought 
up, we have to sit and listen to the example of the European coun- 
tries being quoted for our imitation. We are called upon, for 


’ 


instance, every day to read the placard “Made in Germany,” and 
the conclusion that seerfis to be drawn is that we have to turn our 
whole population into the factory. Now, there are certainly other 
possibilities open to the young man besides those that are to be 
found in the life spent at the machine. We have eighty million 
people here. In Germany there are sixty million. Those sixty 
million are packed inside a territory, the whole German Empire. 
which could be placed within the State of Texas, with room left 
over for Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and Denmark. And 
there would still be 1595 square miles to spare. It is clear 
that in order to live fairly well at all they have to manu- 
facture extensively. They have to sell abroad at low prices and 
work at home for low wages. If they had the immense territory 
that lies here outside the State of Texas, it might be a question 
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whether they would shut themselves up in the factories. It is 
well to understand the position of the unions in this matter— 
namely, that if the number of operatives is increased indefinitely 
there must necessarily be a reduction of wages, more frequent 
overproduction and more frequent periods of idleness unprovided 
for by the greater number. This limitation of operatives is not 
in itself and altogether a bad thing, as some pronounce it to be. 
It keeps many a man in steady employment by forcing him to 
seek that employment in another direction. It puts many a youth 
in a position where he can rise as he could not have risen if he had 
found it easy to take his place in a trade. 

But this is entering into sociology. So it is. What to do with 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades is eminently a sociological 
question. It may be looked at from the point of view of pure 
pedagogics. It may be looked at from the side of simple wage 
earning. It is well to take both views and see what the one 
aspect adds to the other. For about ten years I conducted an 
intelligence office for youths, young men and older men. This is 
one of the conclusions from the data of the intelligence office. 
Whenever there was a call for some one to fill a position paying 
twelve hundred dollars a year—one hundred dollars a month— 
there was no applicant. No one could be found. All the twelve 
hundred dollar men were occupied and were on the way to pro- 
motion. Lately, Mr. Thomas Edison has been telling us that 
there is a demand for ten thousand dollar men. What did he 
mean? He meant that there is the exploiting of the commerce, 
the transportation, the development of the resources of a great 
nation. There is opportunity for the trained mind that has ideas 
and principles and logical methods, that can throw itself into a 
complicated situation and come forth with the solution of a prob- 
lem. All this work is being taken up by graduates—high school, 
and especially college graduates. They are taking it up fifty to 
one, whereas, if it were a mere matter of proportion according to 
numbers they should not have more than one place out of a hun- 
dred. It is the old question of the trained mind, of the keen in- 
tellect, and you cannot sharpen the intellect on a grindstone. 

How, then, shall we get the perfect system? What matters 
shall be put into it? And how shall they be codrdinated? Let 
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us be content to know that there is one perfect system in the 
visible creation, and one only. It is the system which the Creator 
put into the universe. Our nearest imitation of a very tiny part 
of that system is the chronometer, the watch, which is intended to 
mark simply the revolutions of the earth on its axis. This is a 
single movement of a single part (the earth) of one diminutive 
system (the solar system) in the perfect system that fills the 
immensity of space. To mark and follow this solitary movement 
of the earth upon its axis man has devised the chronometer, a sys- 
tem of springs, wheels and regulators. He has not succeeded. 
The best chronometer he dare not even regulate, but must be 
satisfied to note down every day how much it is running out of 
time. The earth goes on. It needs no oil on its imaginary pinion. 
lt has neither mainspring nor hairspring nor balance wheel nor 
escapement. 

Everything, then, that heralds itself as a system need not, for 
the reason that it has assumed a name, be adopted or accepted as 
a perfect thing, nor necessarily as even a desirable thing of its 
kind. “System” is the shibboleth of the hour. The little trades- 
man is driven out of his shop and is forced into a system. Rail- 
ways, bakeries, oil wells, steel plants, the mines, the farms, the 
forests—all go into a system. Families live in flats of many 
acres—in a system. We are called to give up our national and 
municipal government and establish a system. In society, from 
every point of view we see the same result—power at one end and 
powerlessness at the other. And this is the sine qua non of every 
great commercial and industrial system where human beings form 
part of the machinery. To be a system it must be like a watch, 
and the hands must merely respond to the mainspring. Who can 
tell the future into which society is speeding as it shouts the 
watchword with which it has hailed the new century? I am not 
advocating disorder, but the true order, that can be found only 
by broad knowledge and wise deliberation. Because a thing calls 
itself system, that is no proof that the elements and factors of 
which it is composed are put together and made to work accord- 
ing to the laws of order. And when human beings enter into it 
as parts of a mechanism, a great system may become a very great 
disorder, We may find ignorance dictating to intelligence, opu- 
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lence squeezing the pennies out of poverty, idleness forcing to the 
last limit the sinews of toil, luxury fattening on the bread of the 
hungry. In making up a curriculum, then, we must be profoundly 
wise, and to be profoundly wise in this means first to beware of 
being poisoned by the atmosphere we are forced to breathe. 

As a consequence we may take it for granted that education did 
not necessarily begin with the twentieth century and its shibbgleth 
of “System.” We are the debtors of our ancestors. If we would 
build well, let us build upon our inheritance. We are told to keep 
up with the age. Might we not make answer that it is as much 
as we can do to keep up with the ages? Why should we throw 
away the heirlooms that have been bequeathed to us, the result of 
the polishing toil of men of many centuries, men greater than 
ourselves? We know what the tendency is—to tear down, level, 
dig, reconstruct something new. If it is new, latest, it is best. 
Yesterday is a field for antiquarians, and to-morrow is almost past. 
The evolutionists of the last half of the nineteenth century under- 
took to rid science of the record of Genesis and to prove that 
Moses was wrong. They dug into the earth and left no stone 
unturned and no stratum unbared to undermine Genesis and to 
prove that Moses was writing an oriental epic. And what did 
they find? They found the record of Genesis, verse after verse, 
written upon the folds of the earth’s envelope. Then the leaders 
ran away in silence and left their dupes gaping at the heaps of 
confusion. But for twenty-five years they had kept up such a din 
that there seemed to be ringing in our ears nothing but the blows 
which the geological hammers were raining upon Moses and the 
Genesis. Evolution was the burden of book and review and 
scientific journal, and popular lecture courses were insipid with- 
out a strong seasoning of the new theory, and every day there 
was an announcement of a startling confirmation. 

Are we to wonder that men’s minds were literally upset? The 
name became popular. Everything began to evolve. The idea 
got into the minds of the masses. It became the popular philos- 
ophy. It is to-day the popular philosophy, notwithstanding the 
evidence of all its contradictions—the philosophy of fatalism, of 
change, of conceit and discontent. It says everything changes 
and in spite of appearances is always advancing inevitably to what 
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is better, to a higher type. We are therefore necessarily wiser, 
better educated than were our ancestors. And, though we are 
thus conceited, we are still very discontented because the better 
things that must come are not coming fast enough. Change in 
the new philosophy always means progress, for it is the index of 
evolution. Hence the popular mind is impatient for change. And 
so, also, shrewd leaders play with the idea upon the popular mind, 
as if it were the cloud and the pillar of fire conducting society to 
a land of promise. If you essay to tell the evolved youth of to-day 
about the things that happened in the eighties or the seventies, 
he beams upon you benignly, as the arc light might upon the old 
lamp post. The standard of his superiority is marked with scien- 
tific exactness by the ratio of candle power. He is just so far 
beyond you as the carbon is beyond the candlestick. 

Note the lengths to which this modernism does not hesitate to 
go in matters of the most elementary instruction. It may have 
been thirty centuries ago—history does not record the date—the 
Pheenicians came into Greece. With them there came a man 
named Cadmus. He found there a melodious language, with no 
signs to record its sweetness. So he adapted some Phcenician 
signs and added others and gave names to the signs—alpha, beta, 
gamma, etc., and the list was called an alphabet. With this alpha- 
bet the world became possessed of the tales of Homer and with a 
literature that has not been surpassed in the perfection of struct- 
ure. The Latins took up the alphabet, and it passed into all the 
modern languages. In this alphabet there has been enshrined all 
that we have of the thought and imagery, the philosophy and his- 
tory and poetry. of thirty centuries—Demosthenes and Cicero and 
Virgil and St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom and Dante and 
Bossuet and Shakespeare. Well, at the end of the nineteenth 
century certain modernists in education took old Cadmus and his 
alphabet and threw them out of the schoolroom. They were old 
and therefore useless. What the evolutionist exemplars would 
do with Moses and the Genesis these educationists would accom- 
plish with Cadmus and the alphabet. When the alphabet was 
gone, of course syllabification (vulgarly called spelling) went, too, 
for want of building material. And after ten years it was discov- 
ered that boys out of the grammar school could not find the book 
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they wanted in the library catalogue, and that they could not use 
the Latin dictionary when they went to the high school, and that 
they could not file bills when they got their first work in an office, 
and all because they did not know where J and K and O came. 
And the letters which they wrote contained mysteries of spelling 
which had never been contemplated by the most eminent philolo- 
gists. And then it was most interesting to see how Cadmus was 
secretly admitted by the back door with his alphabet and the 
spelling book. 

It was stated very explicitly at the beginning that there was 
no thought of presenting here a schedule of studies. The purpose 
of the board in calling for this paper was simply to approach the 
subject of curriculum, hoping to elicit interest in a general matter 
of so great moment. We say, “approach the subject,” that is, 
draw near enough to see it and to note some of the conditioning 
facts under which it must be studied. Holding to this purpose, 
we have chosen to present the subject from a universally available 
point of view from which the curriculum can be seen stretching 
out into the years in which nearly all men are supposed to be 


already adopting some of the graver responsibilities of life. -Gaz- 


ing at the long perspective we have seen it clouded by the dust of 
turmoil and change which arises from the untiring efforts of men 
to seek in the future the lessons of experience. 

Out of what is thus seen from a common vantage-ground which 
is open to all there have arisen questions which are being asked 
as well by educated men as by educators: 

1. Is it advisable to lay down a sixteen-year course of study as 
a requisite preparation for the degree of A. B.? 

2. Does the sixteen-year course produce results superior to 
those which were obtained from a twelve-year course? If so, 
what are those results? 

It is contended that the better results are not found in the 
knowledge of languages, modern or ancient ; not in the knowledge 
of history or mathematics; not in the wide reading acquaintance 
with English literature nor in the use of the English language. 
There is new knowledge in chemistry, electricity, geology, physiol- 
ogy, biology. But 
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3. Is it well that the degree in arts should be retarded for so 
many years on account of higher natural science? 

4. Are there not professional pursuits into which this higher 
science does not enter? 

5. Must the mass of those students who wish to give themselves 
to such pursuits forego the degree because of the time demand of 
life, and thus be ever after barred from getting any college degree 
in course? Or shall we all follow the lead that has been set, drop 
the literary studies of the college, and give the degree in arts for 
the study of a profession outside the college? 

6. If there is to be system and uniformity of system, what 
should be the number of years in the undergraduate curriculum? 
How should those years be distributed? Should there be allotted 
to the grammar school six, seven or eight years ; to the high school 
three, four, five or six years; to the college two, three or four 
years? HoW should these years be combined into a total, and 
how should the matter be assigned according to the combination ? 
Or shall grammar school and high school be so reorganized as to 
put the college out of service? 

These are not mere random queries. They summarize real 
questions that are being asked. Two things have to be considered, 
the time and the content. There must be some limit to each; and 
each must be conditioned by the other. Looking at the entire 
course of studies from the point of view of time, we should have a 
reasonable regard for the future life work of the student. Look- 
ing at it from the point of view of content, we should try to make 
a just estimate of the absolute and relative value of each element 
that enters into it. Things that are of more urgent and universal 
need for both civilized life and advancement in scholarship should 
always have precedence. Essentials of this kind should come in 
for the earliest possible attention, in order that the way may be 
cleared for higher things, and that the higher things may be 
grounded upon their natural foundation solidly laid. 

When men of intelligence, knowledge and experience, men who 
have merited well of the public by long, honorable and successful 
service, ask whether the educational fruit exhibited by the student 
after the grammar school course could not be produced—and of a 
more healthy growth—in fewer years, we may well stop to inquire 
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and compare. This question—be it well remembered—is not put 
with the desire of throwing boys out upon the world at an earlier 
age. On the contrary, the object is to introduce them, at the nat- 
ural time, to the student life for which they ought to be fitted. 
This very introduction into a new life of study in keeping with 
natural development will be the greatest incentive that can be 
given them to continue at the work. This compact early educa- 
tion, followed by the opening of vistas to fields of knowledge, will 
also, we are told, do away with that listlessness which the long 
effortless drag of the present grammar school curriculum almost 
necessarily engenders. 

If then it should be agreed that the curriculum of the system 
calls for revision, this last question furnishes something suffi- 
ciently definite to be submitted to deliberation. Perhaps, too, 
there would be more educational sense manifested by a willing- 
ness to discuss the project of strengthening the grammar school 
than there is in the actual movement to dismantle the college. 
And this all the more so, as it hinted that the strengthening of the 
grammar school would save the college from the wreckers. 

And here, finally, in connection with the betterment of the ele- 
mentary curriculum, I would ask leave, apparently outside of our 
subject, to make mention of an important provision. I say “ap- 
parently,” for all talk about curriculum and about education gen- 
erally is apt to have but slight beneficial results unless there be one 
very essential requisite provided for each class—namely, a teacher. 
A teacher should have knowledge, the gift or the art of imparting 
knowledge, physical strength necessary for the exercise of the 
profession of teaching. The making of a curriculum, the making 
of a hundred thousand curricula, and all the meetings of all the 
educational associations, with all the speeches and plans and rec- 
ommendations, and all the fine buildings and the pictures of those 
buildings, and all the reports with endless figures and schedules 
and diagrams—all this will not make a teacher. Any thoroughly 
equipped teacher can draft a curriculum. No curriculum drafted 
or to be drafted can provide us with a teacher. A real teacher, 
without a line of printed curriculum, can give a very good educa- 
tion. A curriculum without a real teacher will be apt to result 
only in confusion worse confounded. 
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With this I close, for here is where the truly judicious ele- 
mentary curriculum must always begin. The best and the only 
breakwater against the flood of drift that is liable to sweep in 
over the educational field and to disfigure and encumber the cur- 
riculum is the body of thorough teachers. With the conscious- 
ness of their ability in their profession they will be able and ready 
to stand as a solid wall against all the nonsense, fads, time-killing 
devices, new books to try, new methods to try, which come in 
periodical deluges from quarters whence they should not have 
been expected. And the mere name of normal school or institute 
is not always enough. For even under so honorable a title it is 
possible that time may be spent in floundering and picking amid 
the wreckage. 

This subject of the teacher is the one that demands the first 
consideration. It is prior in importance to any and all of those 
others that receive so much solicitous attention. It is before 
books, buildings, bulletins, catalogues, reports. If, then, there 
is to be a system, the first and most necessary thing for it, in 
order to save itself from self-destruction, will be to look to the 
preparation and the care of the teacher. This preparation does 
not end with the normal classes. The teacher is not formed by 
being presented with a certificate to step into the classroom. 
Ordinarily a teacher only begins to be formed after he has tested 
his knowledge and his gift of conveying knowledge on the com- 
pleteness of the matter assigned. 

The teacher makes the school. No teacher, no school. Other 
things being equal, as the teacher such is the school. Now, for 
the teacher, both in the first period of formation in the school- 
room and in the development and growth to maturity afterwards, 
there is one thing that is absolutely necessary. That.one thing is 
study. The teacher who stops study soon ceases to be efficient in 
the classroom. This is the case even though the matter has 
already been gone over several times. Each set of pupils is dif- 
ferent from every other set. The teaching of one year, in the 
same matter, is not like the teaching of the year preceding. Each 
set of pupils has its own problems, which cannot be solved with- 
out study and reflection. The need of study becomes all the more 
imperative when the teacher is assigned to new matter. 
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This being the case, the school that cannot give its teachers 
time for study must necessarily be inferior to what it might be. 
In all probability it is a poor school. Why? Because study is 
necessary for good teaching. The very first question to be asked 
when inquiring into the efficiency and proficiency of a school is, 
“Do the teachers study?” If this question can be answered in a 
strong affirmative, there is commonly little need to go further. 
The affirmative answer means that the teachers are ready in their 
matter and that the scholars have to be ready too. If the teachers 
do not study, this may be either because they have not the time, 
or it may be because, though having the time, they devote that 
time to something else. If it be that, having the time at their dis- 
posal, they choose to devote it to something else, their teaching 
efficiency must soon begin to diminish, and this even though they 
are kept at the same matter. The teaching machinery begins to 
rust. Worn out parts are not renewed. Interest begins to flag, 
and the interest of the teacher is the interest of the school. 

But it may be that the teachers have not the time—are not 
allowed to have the time. If this be the case, then all the printed 
curricula and programs in the world could not turn that aggre- 
gation into a school. A teacher is a teacher and should not be 
called upon to be simultaneously anything else. Outside of the 
schoolroom a teacher should be left absolutely free for study, 
rest, relaxation and spiritual duties. Every other call for the 
expenditure of energy is, though ostensibly for the good of the 
school, nothing more nor less than a blow aimed at the vitality of 
the school. 

A teacher must have time for study—yes, and time for repose. 
The mind of the teacher becomes unfit without study, and the 
body of the teacher becomes unfit without repose. In this matter 
upon which the possibility of a curriculum depends, let us be 
willing to admit the fundamental truths upon which we have to 
build. Each human being has one nervous system and one only. 
When that one is worn out, there is no other way to supply for it 
except by getting another human being. There is no other occu- 
pation which is so wearing on the nervous system as is the occu- 
pation of the teacher, especially in the grades of the grammar 
school, and particularly where the class is large. One day in the 
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grammar school calls for a greater expenditure o1 nervous energy 
than one week in the exercise of parochial functions. When this 
expenditure is made for five successive days in the week, the in- 
crease in the ditference becomes greater and greater each day as 
the week goes on. Ii the teacher cannot get the rest and relaxa- 
tion necessary to recover between the close of schovl in the aiter- 
noon and the opening of school next morning, the second day has 
to begin with weakened power. And even where conditions are 
as they ought to ve, when Friday night comes there is a diminu- 
tion ot energy which Saturday and Sunday can hardly restore. Li 
the necessary repose does not come at the end of the day, and if, 
again, it does not come at the end of the week, Monday’s work is 
begun with a system that has started on the down grade. If this 
method is pyrsued from September to June, the summer vacation 
cannot repair the loss. Keep it up for ten years, and the summer 
vacation comes when the teacher cannot return to the classroom. 

It may be like flying in the face of fire to say it, but it is a 
truth beyonu question that a teacher cannot act as sacristan, as 
housemaid, or as seamstress. It ought to be the pride of the parish 
so to provide for those who come to teach that tney may be abso- 
lutely free to teach. Household labors should not be awaiting 
them when they return from the more arduous day’s work in the 
school. If, when the nervous system is wearied to the limit by 
the strain of the classes, they have to turn in and exhaust the 
muscular energy, nothing remains. They are altogether incapable 
of application to study or to spiritual exercises. The eye strain 
alone demanded of the real teacher in the classroom and in pri- 
vate study is so great that if the night and the Saturday when the 
inexorable laws of nature call for repose have to be given over 
to the work of the seamstress, something has to fail, the school or 
the teacher, the school system or the human system, or both. 

At the age of forty our teachers should be ente-ing on the years 
of their greatest power. With physical constitutions well pre- 
served and strengthened by the care which they deserve, with 
well poised minds, with all the pedagogical balloons let go and 
with judgments founded upon the observation of actual facts and 
actual needs and actual children, with minds stored by the long 
years of leisurely digested study and with the full developed fruits 
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of a ripe experience—a corps of such teachers should rival any- 
thing to be found the world over. The value of such a corps of 
teachers scattered through the schools for direction and example 
could not be overestimated. We ought to have that corps of 
teachers. Where are they? If you will go out to the confines of 
the cities and walk along those silent pathways, the Way of 
Nazareth, the Way of Bethlehem, the Way of Olivet, you will 
find the answer under the weeping willows, carved upon the 
stone. It is there where the child’s need can no longer stir them 
to the superhuman effort. Requiescant in pace. 

In this connection we might make mention of that time-honored 
albeit exasperating appendix of the parish school, the “entertain- 
ment.” Wherever this begins to declare itself in chronic fevers, 
the aggregation of classes begins to lose in its quality of vigorous, 
robust health as a school. It may become a fair, miniature vaude- 
ville, but it declines as a school. Acting, mimicry, recitation from 
memory, is no index of an education. Even good actors are often 
without education beyond the lines they have memorized, and 
would find it hard to tell the story of their play with due regard 
to grammar. If anyone thinks that the regularity and efficiency 
of class is possible during the recurrent fevers of the “entertain- 
ment,” he will be disillusioned if he will but take charge of the 
schoolroom for one week at one of those momentous periods and 
simultaneously nurse the malady towards the development of the 
crisis. And then, if he has to do all the shopping and to manu- 
facture all those historic costumes for the entire troupe, and be 
behind the scenes to adjust the crown of gold paper on the head 
of the lost prince, and keep those mummers mum _ whilst 
they are waiting for their turn, and be ready with pins and needles 
to repair all the disasters to the togas even as the curtain is roll- 
ing to the sky, and gather things up before midnight and appear 
next morning in class wearing the best smile that he brings home 
from his summer holiday—he will want to go further than mod- 
ern science; he will be for cutting out the appendix before it can 
get another chance to give warning of its existence. Not the big 
vanity of the fond parent nor the little vanity of the darling child 
will avail to stop his awful logic. 
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In conclusion, then, the teachers are the treasures, the most 
precious members of the parish. The other members must be 
made to understand the position of those who have sacrificed their 
lives for the object of the school. If this one fundamental fact is 
thoroughly comprehended and acted upon, the curriculum will 
build itself upon its natural foundation. But if the attention due 
to this one thing is regarded as too irksome or too expensive, then 
need we be yet awhile content to continue debating upon the cur- 
riculum. 

DISCUSSION. 


BrorHer AmsrgsE, F. S. C.: In our educational system four distinct 
and sequential institutions are found. These are the grammar school, 
the academy or high school, the college and the university. Whatever 
adjustment of the curriculum is made, care should be taken that neither 
the high school nor the college is permitted to vanish. To guard faith and 
morals: this is the object of Catholic education. If there is sincerity in 
our cry, “The greatest good for the greatest number” these four sequen- 
tial institutions will remain. The majority of those who enter high school 
will not enter college. Indeed, many who enter high school, intend to 
withdraw at the end of the high school term; and many who enter col- 
lege, intend to withdraw at the end of the college term. Now those who 
do withdraw, are in the excess. And to cut down the high school or col- 
lege years would be to deprive the greater number of a greater and a 
longer training. This would be working for the benefit of the favored 
and petted few who enter the university. This few can well afford what- 
ever delay may be occasioned by the time spent in high school and college. 

Where there is no Catholic college, the rarity of a Catholic academy 
or high school is so great as to create a positive hiatus in the Catholic 
system of the majority of localities in the United States. The girls are 
better provided with high schools than are the boys. Consequently, too 
many of our Catholic boys are found in the state high schools or business 
colleges. Up to his fourteenth year the boy is a human blossom. At 
fourteen the structural period of life begins. And just when the boy 
most needs the atmosphere of a Catholic classroom, he is thrust into 
the chill and hollow vacancy of non-Catholic surroundings. Alas! that 
so many of these human blossoms should fall in the way of the poisoned 
powder that is shaken into them by non-Catholic, and even unchristian 
influences, just as they are folding into fruitage. Catholic colleges and 
Catholic universities would have larger enrollment were there more 
Catholic high schools. 

The curriculum of the high school needs adjustment. This adjustment 
would be best made by so arranging the curriculum, that students for 
the professions can begin their specializing work as soon as they leave 
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high school. And this arrangement would eliminate the elective system 
now in vogue in the high schools. The elective system in the high schools 
is an educational fallacy permitted existence in practice. The social af- 
fairs in our state high schools are social distortion. As a consequence 
of these two conditions, the beautiful periods of youth and maidenhood 
have passed away. Our youths of fifteen and sixteen are now young 
men; our maidens of fourteen and fifteen young ladies. The child finish- 
ing grammar school who enters high school, is called on to exercise a 
judgment in electing his course of studies that is a difficult task for the 
young man or young lady of eighteen. To force judgment in that man- 
ner is wrong. Decisions thus reached are mere guesses. As a conse- 
quence, many of these students become discouraged. They did not guess 
correctly. Many a career is destroyed in embryo. The guess they did 
make led them the wrong way. Such a mistake should not be made in 
the Catholic high school. A generalized curriculum should be devised 
for the high school, which, having been completed, would enable the 
student to at once begin specializing with a view to his life work. 

It is true that we cannot presume that every student entering the sys- 
tem will go through it. The logic of facts forbids it. Indeed it is a won- 
derfully small percentage that do go through. Circumstances, physical 
conditions, mental characteristics, idiosyncrasies of character are compel- 
ling causes to take the student out of the system before it is completed. 
The impossibility of telling at what moment the student will be com- 
pelled to stop, renders it impossible to so arrange a curriculum that it 
will best meet his needs at the moment of stopping. If then any adjust- 
ment is to be made with this object in view, it should be made at the 
earliest period possible. Thus the greatest number would be benefited. 

But in what should such an adjustment consist? It sounds like a plati- 
tude to say: a curriculum for America should meet American require- 
ments. Regard facts. Consider for a moment the vast number of boys, 
who, having started to specialize with a view to law, to the priesthood, 
medicine, etc., are compelled to give up and begin earning a living. How 
illy fitted are such students to do any work that would bring a sufficient 
monetary remuneration. “To dig they are not able, to beg they are 
ashamed.” If they have been in college, prejudice holds against them. 
I have known young men, who, having creditably attained their A. B., 
were unable to earn a dollar. Their curriculum had prepared them for 
a world in which they were not to live. They had not a practical idea of 
ordinary affairs. They could calculate the increments of expansion in a 
circular wheel under a given degree of heat; they could discuss Huxley’s 
theory of light; they could pick flaws in every philosophic system whose 
wreckage has been lying for ages past, rotting on the shores of time; but 
they did not know the difference between a sight draft and a bill of lad- 
ing. And these were students whose studies had been pursued in an 
American institution. America is essentially a land of practicality. 
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Commerce is its watchword. Commerce is the stimulus of our people. 
No matter what position a man may occupy in these United States— 
priest, lawyer, physician or civil engineer—he should have a certain knowl- 
edge of the laws of commerce, of the science of accounts, and of the 
methods of business procedure. When this shall have been put in the 
curriculum the desideratum will be obtained. And beginning this train- 
ing in the last year of the grammar school, and continuing it for a year or 
more in the high school, would solve the time adjustment to meet the 
greatest number of students compelled to withdraw from the system. A 
student so trained who would be compelled to stop could do something 
towards earning his own living. Six months in a business college will not 
accomplish the purpose. If you doubt this, get a consensus of opinion 
of the business college graduate from business men. In the great mass 
of literature sent out by the business colleges, I am yet to see an ap- 
plauding or commendatory letter from a business man. If they had such 
letters, you may be sure they would use them. Their methods of adver- 
tising call for just such matter. 

In order to adjust the high school curriculum to this purpose some 
studies can well be delayed until after the first or second year of high 
school. There are studies in which students would progress very rapidly 
were they delayed until a better knowledge of English grammar had been 
obtained. Time would thus be saved. No matter what the talent of a boy 
of thirteen or fourteen years, he has not the common sense of the youth 
of sixteen or seventeen. Common sense, it is true, is a most uncom- 
mon thing. It is the correct exercise of judgment guided by experience. 
The boy of thirteen or fourteen has not the experience of the youth of 
sixteen or seventeen. Hence, his judgment cannot be so securely guided 
by that which makes for common sense. Now the development of judg- 
ment which comes only with age, would wonderfully simplify the teacher’s 
work were there a delay in the time of approaching certain subjects. The 
careful adjustment of the entire curriculum along these lines would solve 
many of the problems presented by the curriculum as it now stands. 


Very Rev. Frank A. O’Brien, DEAN: We believe that a curricu- 
lum could be satisfactorily arranged. There would have to be ex- 
ceptions, but this could be taken care of in different sections of the 
country. By having a great system our country would be vastly 
benefited. We believe that the matter should be outlined from the begin- 
ning up to the eighth grade, or entrance into high school, then for each 
vear of high school, etc. 

We are heartily in favor of an examination similar to that of the 
Regents of New York. 

We do not think it well to adopt ‘universal text-books. We have 
found from experience where such has been done in a limited way, 
that publishers became very independent and exacting.- Improve- 
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ments are continually being made, and we should avail ourselves of 
every improvement, which is an improvement. 

We do not believe that our system should be formed on any for- 
eign system. We think that we ought to improve on any foreign 
systems. We believe that too much has been attempted for the ordi- 
nary student. We believe that this is the fault of our present work. 
We believe in Catholic high schools where our children will be given 
a chance to acquire such knowledge as they may need without danger 
to faith, We heartily condemn co-education after the sixth grade. 

We protest against the public school system as it exists in many 
places where young men and women are allowed to assemble pro- 
miscuously; join the Greek letter societies; visit in corridors; criti- 
cise nude copies of works of art; permit the sending of notes, and allow 
young people of both sexes to visit one another at all times under 
the pretense of helping in school work. The innocent cannot live 
in such an atmosphere, except by the intervention of Providence. 

We advocate the election of all the members of the public school 
boards by popular vote in the same way as the members.of the com- 
mon council. If we can trust a city council with millions of dollars 
for different matters, we can also trust it with a board of manage- 
ment of our school system, exacting a report for every cent expended. 

We believe that there is too little interest manifested by Catholics 
in the public schools. Our taxes are thereby turned against the in- 
terests of our children. We believe that every Catholic ought to vote 
at a school election. 

We are thoroughly in favor of parochial schools no matter of what 
denomination. We believe in high schools and small colleges. We do 
not believe that these small colleges and high schools should be estab- 
lished in any city where there are existing colleges, unless it should ap- 
pear reasonable that there is ample room for both institutions. 

We believe that university work should not be attempted by small 
colleges; that these colleges should be feeders for our universities. We 
believe that university education should be talked up more, and that 
all universities should have their share of the students. We believe 
that a more liberal encouragement should be given to the Catholic 
University, and that all Catholic high schools should be affiliated 
to it. 

We would like to see coming from this University examination 
blanks for all schools. We believe that all papers should be examined 
by a school commission, residing at this center, and that the approval 
or passing mark of such a board should be continually “talked up” 
in our schools, and set as an honor to be highly appreciated. 

We trust that some day a proper normal school may be filled with 
candidates who will be qualified to teach our high schools. Now we 
must depend upon religious orders. The male teaching body in the 
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United States is far from equalling the demand, thus the higher edu- 
cation in the Catholic schools is neglected. We hold it behooves each 
priest in the country to follow the injunctions of the Council of Balti- 
more to endeavor to secure vocations to the brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods. It is extremely difficult for a parish of ordinary means to 
secure teachers for a high school. We believe that religious com- 
munities are suffering for lack of vocations, by centering themselves in 
large cities rather than in cities of medium size, and country places. 

We believe that there is a systematic anti-Christian effort towards 
bringing the children of the country to infidelity. The placing of pub- 
lic schools with their royal equipments, in the midst of settlements 
of foreigners, is not the work of chance. There is deep study and a 
forethought somewhere. There is too little sacrifice on the part of 
Catholics for the establishment and endowment of parish schools. 
There is not the moral encouragment, that there should be from 
so-called prominent Catholics. 

We call your attention to the immense work in the cause of Christian 
education that is performed by our non-Catholic brethren. We live 
in a Holland district. The schools of the Christian Reform Church 
in our state educate more than four thousand children. In one city, 
Grand Rapids, they have two thousand three hundred children attend- 
ing school. There, are in the neighborhood of one hundred teachers 
who work at an average of $33 per month. When we realize that many 
of these men have families, we can consider the sacrifices made for the 
cause. 

Catholics should help the cause of Christian education and parish 
schools, whether they be Catholic or not; or in other words, we would 
prefer to see a ranting bigoted Protestant who has faith in God, than 
to see a generation not acknowledging God. 

As long as a so-called Catholic endeavors to keep the cause of the 
parish school in the background, he will be pushed forward by “promi- 
nent men” of the community, which is another sign of a systematic 
plan. 

In our town we insisted upon our rights when the manual training 
fad was introduced. They were secured, but we found that things 
were made so unpleasant for Catholics that we were obliged to dis- 
continue. We demanded that the children of our eighth grade be ad- 
mitted without an examination to the high school. This was agreed to, 
and for the first year they were passed without examination on merit; 
the second year’s examination was very hard and very few remained 
for the third and fourth year, and those who did remain were prac- 
tically lost to the Church. We finally decided at any cost to keep 
‘our pupils from the high school. We succeeded a year ago in getting 
a Basilian Father to start a collegiate department, or high school in 
connection with our parochial school. We had fourteen young men 
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on roll and ended the year with eleven. The results were encourag- 
ing, and the people were proud of the achievement. The expense 
to the parish above the donations received was in the neighborhood 
of $250. The average cost of the pupil, including fuel, light, janitor 
and all ordinary expenses, was $75 a year per capita. We exacted 
$40 a year from those who were able to pay, and provided for those 
who were not. We expect double the enrollment during the coming 
year. We are more than pleased with our venture. We believe that 
a school of this description can be maintained in every city of over 
twenty thousand inhabitants. We would like to see more of them. 


Rev. A. E. Larontaine: The discussion to-night is very interest- 
ing to the man who‘has anything to do with parish schools. It is so 
interesting because it is the first time we have had a subject taken up 
which links all schools together, from the parish school to the uni- 
versity. 

I beliéve a great many of the things Father Poland has said are 
very much to the point. There are surely defects in our curriculum. 
I do not intend to make any criticism of the parish school. I was led 
to infer from the words of the rcverend speaker that he thought 
eight years was too long a period for the primary and grammar 
grades; that six years ought to be sufficient and that the two years 
were added for the purpose of killing time—and the teacher—more 
than anything else. 

I am not familiar with all parish school systems, but I do believe 
that the eight years in the parish schools are more a power for 
good than six years and that the eight years’ course was not made 
for an industrial reason more than for an educational one. The lower 
grades of all schools are generally well filled; there is always a smaller 
number of pupils in the higher grammar grades of a parish school, 
but the number of pupils in the parish school grammar grades is out 
of all proportion to the number in the high school grades. Most of 
our Catholic children can be induced to complete the eighth grade 
of the parish school, but could not find the time to go through the 
high school. We ought to be able to devise some means of giving 
them more than they are now getting in the grammar grades, we 
would enable them to face with better advantage the new world which 
they are about to enter and we would at the same time be increasing 
the attendance and the standing of the high school grades. We must 
not, however, attempt studies which are not of general use or of only 
limited use, such as Latin. A boy may learn Latin at eleven years of 
age; the history of education teaches us that some have learned Latin 
at that age, but the question is whether we could teach Latin to the 
boys in the grammar grades of the parish school. It might be useful 
and it might be done, but the children would drop out rather than 
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learn it. I know this from experience in certain localities. Nor do I 
think that we should teach much manual labor in the grammar schools, 
unless we intend to abandon our classical course and make our high 
schools technical or industrial schools. 

What then are we to do? We ought at any rate give more than is 
at present given in the grammar grades in many places. We ought to 
enrich the curriculum while still keeping the eight years of the gram- 
mar grades. In English there is an extensive field to enter upon. 
We could teach punctuation, versification, composition, essays and 
the elements of rhetoric. In mathematics in the lower grades only the 
bare processes of arithmetic can be taught, but in the higher grades 
mensuration, the principles of bookkeeping and algebra ought to be 
taught. j 

These ideas are practical and are carried out with success in many 
of our schools. The consequence is that the pupils of these Catholic 
schools are fitted to pass at once into the second year of the high 
school, but they do not know any Latin. This is one of the ‘objections 
which the reverend speaker mentioned. We must adapt our Catholic 
high school, wherever we have the happiness to have any, to the standing 
of the grammar grades, and should make it a logical unit with them. 
Without pupils from the parochial school we can never hope to have a 
high school. 

Sometimes our pupils from the parish schools pass for the high 
school and are found fit for the second year in all studies but Latin. 
Let the pupil be taken on his merits, let him go into the second year 
of high school, and let him follow the first year for Latin. He ought 
not to be put back to the first year of high school only because he 
has not studied Latin. I know a boy who went through all the high 
school studies except Latin, and who went to college where he had to 
go back to first year Latin. He complained about it and I thought he 
was justified. 

The curriculum of our Catholic schools of course is not perfect, 
and I very well understand the ideas expressed by the reverend 
speaker and his suggestions to improve it. Still I believe that the 
curriculum is necessary. He said that any live teacher can make a 
curriculum, but that no curriculum could ever make a teacher. I may 
be taking a lower tone, but we must take things as they are. It is true 
that the best teacher can teach without a curriculum, but the teachers 
in the grades above or below him may not be of the same quality and 
without a curriculum loss of time and confusion could be the only results. 

The point I wish to make is this: since the great majority of our 
children leave us after the eighth grade, we must devise a curriculum 
which, on the one hand, will offer those who must leave us an educa- 
tion which will give them as much culture as possible and enable them 
to help themselves in the future, but which on the other hand, will 
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induce those, who have the time, to continue their studies in our high 
schools. We all recognize how necessary it is for us to have as many 
highly educated Catholics as possible if we ever wish to occupy the 
position to which we are entitled in this great nation. 

In conclusion, I would beg to excuse any crudities in my remarks. 
I arose without any preparation, but I felt obliged to express my opinion 
on some of the points that have been brought up for discussion. 


Rev. G. P. Jennincs: Father Poland stated, if I followed him 
correctly, and experience amply proves, that the eight year curriculum, 
followed in our schools, is not the result of scientific conclusion nor 
necessary to prepare children for high school work. It is rather the 
outcome of industrial conditions which have been largely created and 
controlled by the labor unions of the country. 

In order to reduce competition in the ranks of especially skilled 
labor, and also to satisfy the demands of those who protested against 
putting children to work at the age of twelve, two years were added 
to the course and the curriculum padded out to meet the new condi- 
tions. At the same time educators seem to have overlooked the diffi- 
culty of keeping up the interest of a large number of children, par- 
ticularly boys. With a penal law enforcing attendance at school, and 
with the love of study practically dead, the added years have proved 
a dreary experience to many children who had no talent or inclina- 
tion for high school work. 

The result has been that educators all over the world have turned 
their attention to solving this educational problem, with the nearly 
unanimous conclusion that some industrial training should be intro- 
duced during these two years; primarily for the purpose of making these 
years interesting and profitable by teaching children to use their hands to 
fashion much that their minds conceived. Then to fit them for taking 
up a trade as soon as they leave school and make it possible for them 
to earn a livelihood, and at the same time overcome the unfair and 
arbitrary barrier set up by labor organizations who limit the number of 
apprentices applying to the different trades. 

These industrial schools are slowly but surely taking definite shape 
and forcing themselves into the curriculum of the public school sys- 
tem. At the last annual meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation these schools received the strongest endorsement. Their 
realization and necessity are generally admitted. 

The plan advocated is to establish some change in the seventh and 
eighth grades, which will allow children to spend part of the day at 
their books, and the rest of it in industrial schools, in which they can 
learn the rudiments of some trade according to their ability and in- 
clination. 
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Catholic educators must prepare to meet this growing demand so 
that when these schools are actually forced upon us we may be ready 
to adjust ourselves to the new condition, and more than that, have 
something to say in the ultimate adoption of a plan by which our 
children can be kept in our schools and still be able to take advan- 
tage of learning a trade in the public industrial schools, which by mak- 
ing proper effort we may succeed in establishing in separate buildings 
to which scholars can go every day after their regular class work is 
finished. In this way the expense of building and maintaining these 
industrial schools would be upon the public, where it belongs. 

If we ignore this movement how long will it take Catholic parents 
to realize that the children of their Protestant neighbors have a dis- 
tinct advantage in educating their children under a system which dur- 
ing the last two years of their school course, teaches them some 
trade, and fits them to earn wages as soon as they leave school? Un- 
less we arrange our curriculum to enable Catholic children to take 
advantage of this industrial school movement and assist their parents 
when they leave school, how long will it take Catholic fathers and 
mothers to take their children from our schools and send them to the 
public schools? 

I have not the time, and do not care to answer this question, but 
I respectfully ask an answer from you. 


Rev. F. W. Howarp: In educational matters our college and uni- 
versity men are the ones to whom we naturally look for help and 
guidance in the study of our problems. It is encouraging to find them 
looking at the educational situation, not from one point only, but taking 
a survey of the entire field and viewing our problems in their relations 
to each other. The aim of the Association is to bring about the perfection 
of our system, or we may say to devise a system of Catholic education 
that will suit the needs of the various ages and classes of pupils, and be 
suited to the conditions of our life in this country. 

I think it is important to have a just understanding of the mutual 
relations of the elements of our system. It is a great mistake to look 
upon every child that enters the kindergarten as a possible university 
graduate, and to direct the educational work of all grades with such 
an end in view. We know well that a very great number of children 
never go beyond the grammar school, and of these many never go be- 
yond the sixth grade. Of those who enter high school only a small 
proportion graduate, and when a student finishes college he naturally 
wants to start out in some profession or to earn his living. Every 
division of our work is a system in itself, and not a mere part of some 
great system. The grammar school should be arranged primarily for 
the welfare of those for whom it is to be a finishing school. The 
high school, the same. Each department of our educational work 
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is an end in itself and has its own mission and end to accomplish. 
Unless we keep this in view I do not think we shall be able to bring 
about just and proper relations among the various departments of 
our educational work. 

Another point that occurs to me is that in the discussion of the high, 
school our attention is fixed on large centers, such as Chicago, St. Louis 
and the great cities. In the State of Ohio and in the country at large 
there are many cities of 20,000 to 60,000 inhabitants, with two, three and 
more Catholic parishes. The most urgent phase of the high school problem 
seems to me to be: How shall we adequately provide for the higher 
education of the graduates of the parish schools of cities of this size? 
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RELIGION AND NATIONAL WELFARE 


ADDRESS OF MOST REV. HENRY MOELLER, D. D. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We have had the pleasure of having with us prominent 
Catholic educators of the United States from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast—from the Lakes on the North to the Gulf on 
the South. They have not devoted their time to sightseeing, 
but to studying and discussing various problems connected 


with the work, that is so dear to them—Catholic Education. A 
person gives proof of his interest in a cause by the sacrifice 
he makes to promote it. Applying this principle to our Cath- 
olic educators, who in the face of great inconvenience and 
hardship have attended the convention, and who during its 
progress have worked so strenuously, you could not help feel- 
ing convinced that they are thoroughly in earnest, and that 
their heart is in the great work to which they have consecrated 
their lives—Catholic Education. 

The great difference between the public schools and the 
parochial schools is that in the former secular knowledge alone 
is imparted, in the latter besides secular knowledge suitable 
religious instruction is given. Education to be of any value 
must be built on, directed, and permeated by religion. This 
was the conviction of the Founders of this Republic, the men 
who suffered and bled for their Country’s cause, whose patriot- 
ism no one can question. They did not believe in separating 
Education from Religion. Congress in the beginning, before 
the adoption of the Constitution, wanted the schools to be re- 
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ligious. July 12th, 1787, Congress passed an Act entitled: 
“An ordinance for the government of the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River,” the territory, which now comprises the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota. 
In it we find these passages: “No person demeaning himself 
in a peaceful and orderly manner shall ever be molested on ac- 
count of his mode of worship or religious sentiments in said 
territories. There shall be neither slavery, nor involuntary 
servitude in said territory, otherwise than in punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. Re- 
ligion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment, and the happiness of mankind, schools and means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.” Such was the view 
of Congress in 1787 regarding religion as a part of education. 
The men who made the first laws for this Republic declared 
that not only knowledge, but also morality and religion were 
necessary for the Country’s good; and, that morality and re- 
ligion as well as knowledge should be taught in the school. 
Public education in the beginning was religidéus ; and, I believe, 
it would be the same now were it not for the difficulty of sat- 
isfying the many varieties of faith. But is it wise on account 
of this difficulty to maintain and foster a system of education 
from which religion is eliminated? And should we Catholics, 
adhering to the principles in which the Founders of our Re- 
public believed, be condemned if, in order to give the children 
a religious training, we do not make use of the State’s schools, 
but maintain our Catholic schools? If morality and religion are 
necessary “to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind” it seems to me every fair-minded and patriotic American 
will generously encourage our struggle for Catholic Educa- 
tion, and as much as possible lessen the burden of maintaining 
our Catholic institutions of learning. 

There is evidence of a growing dissatisfaction on the part of 
many of our citizens in regard to the secular system of State 
Education. Let me quote to you from an organ of public 
opinion, which certainly cannot be suspected of Catholic sym- 
pathies: “Our whole machinery of education,” declares the 
Brooklyn Eagle, “from the kindergarten up to the university, 
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is perilously weak at this point. We have multitudes of youths, 
and grown men and women who have no more intelligent sense 
of what is right and wrong than had so many Greeks at the 
time of Alcibiades. The great Roman Catholic Church is un- 
questionably right in the contention that the whole system, 
as it now exists, is morally a negation. The great company 
of educators and the whole American community need to be 
sternly warned that, if morality cannot be specifically taught 
in the public schools without admitting religious dogma, then 
religious dogma may have to be taught in them. For right- 
eousness is essential to a people’s very existence. And right- 
eousness does not come by nature any more than reading or 
writing does.” 

The children educated in the Catholic schools, if they remain 
true to the principles taught there, will be a credit to their 
country. A consistent Catholic will be a model citizen. The 
fundamental of civic virtues is reverence for authority and 
obedience to law. These obligations are impressed on our 
children. In explaining the Fourth Commandment of God, 
they are told that they must obey not only their parents—not 
only their bishops and pastors—but also magistrates and mas- 
ters—in a word that they must obey civil as well as eccle- 
siastical authority—keep the laws enacted by the State as well 
as those made by the Church. Nor will they be wanting in 
patriotism. The children that are reared in our schools are as 
ardent in their love for the Star Spangled Banner, and for 
Country, as those whom the State educates. It is a matter of 
history that when the country’s welfare was in peril, Catholics 
were found in the rank and file of the Army and Navy, follow- 
ing the Stars and Stripes to give battle to the country’s foe. 
They were acting out what in the days of their childhood they 
had learned. Love for the Flag had been instilled into their 
hearts when in Church parades and festivities their young 
hands carried it aloft—and love for their country when their 
childish lips saluted her as “O Columbia the Gem of the Ocean, 
the home of the brave and the free, the shrine of the patriot’s 
devotion, a world offers homage to thee.” 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION THE BASIS OF 
MORALITY. 


VERY REV. JOHN W. CAVANAUGH, C. S. C. 


The address of the learned and eloquent rector of the Cath- 
olic University was profoundly impressive. His historical re- 
view of this question has shown us the fathers of the Republic 
affirming out of their wisdom and their experience the same 
principles that the Church, through her theologians and her 
pastors, has affirmed with uninterrupted persistence from the 
beginning. The whole thesis of this evening may be summed 
up in the words of the Father of our Country: “Reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principles.” What is this 
declaration of Washington but another way of stating the po- 
sition we take to-day, that the heart of culture is culture of the 
heart; that the soul of improvement is improvement of the 
soul; that the making of a life is incomparably more important 
than the making of a living; that great epochs, creative epochs 
have invariably been epochs of strong religious belief; that 
faith watches over the cradles of nations while unbelief doubts 
and argues above their graves. 

The most powerful force in the world is religion. The main- 
spring of all lofty action in every age of the world has been 
religion. The great civilizer has been religion, which first. fas- 
tened on the scattered families of men and wrought them into 
the primitive social unity. The great educator has been reli- 
gion, which took hold of savage tribes, strong in the strength 
of the earth, and bent their stubborn necks to the yoke of 
obedience and restraint. The primary function of the Church, 
of course, is to make men holy rather than cultured, but 
in the accomplishment of her high mission she has felt 
constrained to invoke all the aids and instrumentalities by 
which men may be influenced for their betterment. The Church 
is found in history to have been a school of music and poetry 
and eloquence and painting and architecture. A famous art 
critic has made a list of the twelve greatest pictures, and every 
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picture of these supreme twelve portrays a religious subject. 
The most beautiful structures ever reared by the genius of 
man are the cathedrals of Europe. The most exquisite music 
has been woven around the words of the Mass. And so the great 
educator from the beginning has been religion. The great 
colonizer has been religion, which has done over the whole 
earth what it did over our own America—gathered up little 
groups of men, tore them away from their homes, planted them 
in fresh soil under alien skies where they might find the liberty 
denied them at home to worship God according to conscience, 
“to build their own altars, to light their own sacrificial fires, 
to utter in fuller freedom those petitions for help and strength 
and consolation that in a hundred tongues and in temples of 
a thousand shapes men every day send up to God.” 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that religion, which enters into 
every aspect of human life, should be so large an element in the 
training of youth? Is it any wonder that in this new country, 
where so many of the problems of life must be solved anew, 
there has gone up from men of faith a cry for religious edu- 
cation? 

Religion alone can furnish a motive strong enough to 
make and to keep men moral. There never was since the be- 
ginning of time a wholesome condition of morality in any coun- 
try that did not owe its existence to some sort of religious 
belief. The profound conviction that acts have consequences 
in the next world as well as in this, the firm faith that every 
man is accountable to a higher power for all that he does or 
omits to do, this it is that little by little, in the course of cen- 
turies, refined away the savagery of men and brought them 
within the pale of restraint and civilization. But all these cen- 
turies of discipline have not eradicated the master passions of 
men, and without the restraining influence of religion men 
would inevitably fall back into a condition of moral chaos. 
No substitute that philosophers have yet devised can take the 
place of religion. The expedient that has been most widely 
accepted by the men, if not the women, of our day is natural- 
ism. Look about you and see the vast herds of men who are 
living purely natural lives; who go through weeks, and months, 
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and years with no thought of prayer; who resort to their tem- 
ples only when self-interest, or society, or curiosity, or cus- 
tom summons them thither; whose norm of conduct, to state 
it at its highest, is only the natural conscience, and, to state 
it at its truest, is a more or less shadowy sense of respecta- 
bility. What we Catholics understand by the grace of God— 
of all this the natural man has no conception. He does not 
believe in a personal devil, and he has only a vague notion of 
an offended God. He has no sense of sin. He realizes that he 
has strong passions, but these, he says, are natural, and he 
will follow the way of the world; he will gratify them to his 
heart’s content so that only his health be not seriously im- 
paired, so that only he be not killed’ or imprisoned, so that 
only he escapes public disgrace or social ostracism by his 
friends. He prides himself most on his ability to take care of 
himself, and, in rare instances, when the elements are happily 
mixed in him, he may lead a life at least outwardly respecta- 
ble. 

But more often this man who talked so bravely of self-con- 
trol and will-power is swept away on the whirlwind of pas- 
sion. It is avarice, and he is cast into prison as a forger; 
or he goes through life wearing the shame of the defaulter and 
hearing even in his dreams the curse of the poor man whom 
his avarice has beggared. It is lust, and his pathway is strewn 
with evil memories and broken hearts, and public and private 
scandal. Death claims his wife, or a beloved child as a vic- 
tim, and he sits by the open coffin dumb with grief or gasping 
incoherent pleadings into the ear of the dead. Business ven- 
tures fail him and, left to struggle hopelessly with a strain 
which tortures his mind and fills him with despair, he leaps 
into the river at midnight or sends a bullet crashing through 
his brain. He dies an evil death, and leaves a tainted and dis- 
honored name as a heritage to his family. Such, then, is nat- 
uralism as it works itself out to its logical result in the conduct 
of men. It is the philosophy of death, not life; the philosophy 
of failure, not of success. It holds no joy for humanity in this 
life, and no hope for humanity in the next, 
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There are other gentle philosophers who would ask men 
to cultivate morals because in the long run it will be for the 
good of the race. Live wholesome lives, say the Positivists, be- 
cause a thousand years from to-day humanity will be the better 
for your self-restraint. We are expected to believe that when 
the rush and tumult of passion come upon a man he will pause 
in his purpose to remember that in the ages to come, a gen- 
eration of which he knows nothing, and in which he has only 
a speculative interest, will profit by his abstinence; but every 
student who knows the heart of man is aware that in the hour 
of temptation humanity is likely to ask, with Sir Boyle Roche: 
“What has posterity done for us?’ Let the pale-faced and 
anaemic philosopher who has never felt the rush of red blood 
in his veins remind himself of the generations whose welfare 
depend upon his present action; let him retire virtuously to 
some quiet spot and regale his soul with that thin delight, but 
for the great living masses of humanity you want a more vital 
influence, a stronger motive, a more compelling restraint. 

Still other gentle philosophers will tell us that virtue is its 
own reward; that moral conduct needs only to be seen in or- 
der to be loved; that culture and the refinements of life will 
make men love the good and practice it. A few years ago 
there stood before the world a brilliant young man, whose 
genius, had it been properly directed, might have shed light 
and strength upon the race of men. He was truly a lord of 
language. He played upon the resources of our English tongue 
as a master charms forth undreamed-of melodies from the 
heart of a great organ. He was the apostle of estheticism, 
and, while his eccentricities excited some derision, his genius, 
his exquisite refinement of speech and manner, were such as 
to bear down the ridicule and to win for him the admiration 
of men. He believed in salvation through the gospel of cul- 
ture; he chanted in glorious language the dirge of dead reli- 
gions; he summoned humanity to lift its face to the new Son 
that was to usher in the great day of emancipation from the 
ancient and worn-out creeds. The day of emancipation never 
came, but instead came a day when that man of genius stood 
in prison stripes behind the prison bars, flung there by an out- 
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raged world because of unspeakable crimes against morality. 
The people who would save humanity through the gospel of 
culture, who would induce men to be sober and chaste, who 
would lift men out of the gutter by giving them social ambi- 
tions and teaching them the habits of educated people, ought 
to bear in mind that neither amusements nor social ambitions 
ever kept a man from the grogshop or the brothel when he 
wanted to go there. You cannot fight liquor or lust in the 
soul with magic lanterns, or even by clean clothes and nice 
table manners. 

On the other hand, religion has from the beginning inspired 
men to virtue and restrained them from vice. It was she who, 
in the morning of history, developed the human conscience 
by pointing with flaming sword beyond the skies, by remind- 
ing man perpetually of the unknown and mysterious, by warn- 
ing him of the sleepless eye of God that sees man’s acts and 
man’s heart, and by announcing justice and judgment in the 
day of final accounting. Not all the laws of civilization could 
prevent robbery and urge men to patient labor, without the 
power of religion behind them; not all the literatures of the 
world could have created the Christian family; not all the phil- 
osophy in the world could cheer the heart of sorrow or charm 
away despair from those who suffer. Look upon the poor 
woman dying in pain and poverty; whisper words of faith and 
hope into her ear, and observe how her face lights up and her 
heart is cheered and strengthened. Now, suppose we re- 
peated for her all that is to be found in the Greek poets and 
philosophers; all the wonderful things we have found in the 
tangled mazes of human thought; what consolation would we 
have brought her? Philosophy and culture are good enough 
for the easy chair and the day of health and’ prosperity, but 
for the sorrowing and afflicted, for the vast heaving masses 
of humanity with all the cark and care of life upon them, one 
act of faith, one whisper of hope, one smoldering spark of 
divine love is incomparably better than all the subtle specula- 
tions of drawing-room philosophers. 

What do they know of life in its redness? From the depths of 
their easy chairs they do not see the battleground of the world— 
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the millions of men and women who bear their heavy burdens 
with patience, almost with gladness, “weaving beautiful tapestries 
of virtue on the looms of sorrow and with the white hands of 
pain ;” young people standing on slippery ground, compelled to 
choose daily between virtuous suffering on the one hand and some 
alluring form of sin on the other; feeling the pangs of poverty, 
trembling in the clutch of disease, conscious always that by 
turning away to a career of sin they might escape these hor- 
rors; but conscious, too, of the dignity and the destiny of their 
immortal souls, turning steadfastly away from evil, never 
dreaming of surrendering their soul to the demands of the 
body. And the man of discernment, as he looks on these 
scenes, recognizes in them a heroism as worthy of eternal re- 
membrance as the martyrs of any age of the Church; and the 
angels of God, as they lean over the battlements of Heaven, 
see nothing in all the earth or sky one-half so beautiful as the 
patient lives of the poor. It is easy to understand why to 
the poor in spirit is promised the Kingdom of Heaven, for 
Christ lives on eternally in these Christ-like lives. 

This, then, is the explanation of the cry that men. of faith 
have sent up for religious education. And if ever a cry had 
the ring of sincerity in it, it is this cry. The test of sincerity 
is sacrifice. Now, there are a million children in the parish 
schools of this country, and the annual cost of educating them 
cannot fall short of fifteen millions of dollars. Do you realize 
what these figures mean? They mean that our people, out of 
their poverty and their faith have, in obedience to a conscien- 
tious scruple, upreared a system of schools at a cost which 
staggers the imagination. If we could make use of the public 
schools and divert these millions into colleges and universi- 
ties, we should be able to establish each year a university as 
richly endowed as the University of Chicago, and in half a 
century we should have such schools in every State of the 
Union. And, while we in America are carrying on this 
mighty struggle, we find comfort and encouragement in the 
noble fight that the Father of the faithful on the banks of the 
Tiber is making for this same cause. Let no one mistake the 
meaning of the contest in France that has forced her best sons 
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and daughters from home and driven them to seek refuge in 
the ends of the earth. The petty statesmen who are busying 
themselves in the destruction of a great nation began with 
unerring instinct by attacking the religious schools, and the 
Holy Father, guided by the grace of God and the traditions of 
the Christian ages, rests in hope for the regeneration and the 
life of that nation on the work of the Catholic schools. When 
the petty politicians turned away from their drugs and their 
cosmetics long enough to exercise their wrath on pious priests 
and consecrated sisters, the Holy Father looked beyond con- 
cordats and past parliaments to a new French people, in- 
structed in their faith, and politely declined to be terror- 
stricken. 

When they said to him, “We will take away the salaries 
from your priests and your teachers and reduce them to 
the level of stable boys and lackeys,’ he answered: “You 
cannot quench the star of Catholic truth; you cannot starve 
the God of the Eucharist.” When they said: “We will seize 
your great churches and your exquisite cathedrals and turn 
them into restaurants and theaters,” he said, “Let the priests 
of France go out into the mountains and die with their people, 
as the priests of Ireland did; let the blue canopy be their school 
and the rough rock their pulpit, but so long as time shall en- 
dure the children of the Church shall be fed and strengthened 
by Catholic teaching.” When they said to him, “It is time to 
banish the Christian faith and to get rid of the Christian idea,” 
when with horrible blasphemy, they said, “We have driven 
Jesus Christ out of the army, and the hospitals, and the courts 
of justice, and now we must drive Him out of the country al- 
together,” he said, “Why so hot, little men? Why so hot? 
When your fury will have spent its force, like many another 
gust of wind in her history; the everlasting Church of God 
will be teaching your children and supplying an anti-toxin 
to the poison you have injected into their veins. When your 
miserable imitation republic shall have gone its way to the 
Limbo where languish the persecuting bigotries and tyrannies 
of all time; when for your sins against liberty La Belle France, 
the eldest daughter of the Church, shall be in bondage to Ger- 
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many, or, perhaps, Japan, the Bride of Christ, immortal with 
divine immortality, shall be singing perpetual requiems around 
your grave.” 

With Pius X. we rest our hope in the Christian schools. 
Let us. sprinkle them bounteously over our glorious coun- 
try, whose charter of perpetuity is in the intelligence and 
morality of her people. When the stranger asks us what we 
are doing to solve the problems that torment our nation— 
problems of atheism, and socialism, and public morality—let 
us point to the ranks of the school children, passing in quiet 
and orderly file under the kindly eye of our consecrated 
teachers, and let us say to the stranger: “We are answering 
these problems in flesh and blood.” Let us upbuild our Chris- 
tian colleges. Let their domes and spires rear their cross- 
crowned heads, and high over the dwelling places of men, and 
over their portals let us write in letters of gold these words, which 
interpret their mission and give the keynote of their meaning to 
the world: “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his soul?” 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL AND SOCIAL MORALITY 
MR. RICHARD CRANE, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


There is not much to add to what has been already said, 
quite sufficiently and eloquently, by the distinguished speakers 
who have preceded me, in their masterful treatment of Cath- 
olic education in general. 

Let us, at the outstart, dwell for a moment upon that other 
question: What is Society? There is no term more fre- 
quently used in our day which is so misunderstood and mis- 
used. It is obliged in this modern day to stand sponsor for 
the thousand and one absurdities and evils that flaunt them- 
selves before the world labeled with the endorsement of that 
term “Society.” 

Society, while it includes in the concrete all that is good, 
all that is high and ennobling, is very often, on the other 
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hand, in the loose phraseology of the day, the synonym for 
very much that is the opposite. 

Society, in its general sense, is a union of many persons 
under one head to seek with common means a common end. 
And in civil society this common end is the common welfare 
of all the members of the society and protection of all the 
members in the exercise of their individual rights, as well as 
an encouragement in all that will lead to the perfection of all 
their powers, in as much as they contribute to the general 
good. It must be remembered that people in a modern civ- 
ilized state are too apt to forget that the development of a 
man, of groups of men and of whole societies, does not so 
much consist in their material advancement and aggrandize- 
ment, as in the growth of those qualities and perfections which 
are peculiar to the rational nature of man. 

Now every one knows that to be rich and ignorant is less 
than to be wise and poor; that to be gifted with strength and 
health and beauty, and at the same time sunk in unnameable 
vices is worse than to be uncomely and pure. And so on we 
might bring out similar antitheses. But the trouble is, that 
the so-called practical mind, even of those who direct society, 
will refuse to acknowledge these fundamental truths and direct 
all the efforts of a state and its legislation to the advancement 
of ends which portend nothing less than individual and moral 
ruin. 

When the young and yet unformed citizen meets either with 
wrong direction, or no direction at all, in the essential lessons 
of just and honorable manhood, it is only probable that his 
full-fledged citizenship will be a curse to the state which har- 
bors him. Should such a youth, by a combination of rare 
circumstances blunder into useful citizenship, it will not be 
because he knows what is best, or why it is best, or what may 
be the ultimate consequences of his most important actions. 
We can only look upon such a phenomenon as we would upon 
a rare and cultivated plant growing by some miracle in the 
midst of wild and stunted vegetation far from the haunts of 
men. 
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We do not desite men great, simply because they are clever 
and smart in the commonly accepted sense. The very things 
that the young thinkers prize most as our highest achieve- 
ments in education are precisely the things that may, from 
their very nature, be turned most powerfully to our detriment 
and loss. It is not so important for a youth to be taught how 
to build or purchase a costly house, as it is for him to be 
taught how to occupy it with Christian dignity and honor. 

Education, as the word implies, is the drawing out and de- 
velopment of the faculties of a man, disposing him to use them 
for his own best interests and those of society. It trains his 
mind in the acquisition of truth, his heart to the love of what 
is true and good, his physical faculties to the maintenance of 
a well developed and healthy body as a necessary receptacle 
of a sound mind. 

Education, considered in this sense, is a recognition of the 
compound nature of man and aims at the development of both 
soul and body. Taking this Catholic and Christian view of 
education, we feel justified in branding as false a system of 
education which neglects the spiritual part of the child and 
has to do only with its material well being. We call such a 
system “godless.” 

Our American society to-day is confronted by social prob- 
lems which, to the sober-minded, seem extremely difficult of 
solution. In vain do we examine the state system of educa- 
tion to find a remedy for the national evils that seem fraught 
with so much danger. The remedy for those social evils which 
we deplore, and which are growing with ominous rapidity in 
our country to-day, is not to be found in a system of promis- 
cuous education which places religious and moral training in 
the background and disposes men and women to become the 
playthings of passion and caprice. 

A godless education puts no barrier in the way of men 
and women who wish to regulate their lives according to the 
demands and practices of modern society, which recognizes 
the pleasure of sense as the chief end of earthly existence, 
to be attained even at the cost of moral integrity. 
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In vain do we look to human legislation for the remedy. 
Human law is powerless to elevate the moral standard of 
an individual whose mind has not imbibed a knowledge of the 
divine law and has not been educated to regulate his actions 
under its divine sanction. 

Human legislative enactment may, by its severity, quiet the 
spirit of socialism and anarchy; but it will only seek refuge 
for the time being, like a wild beast in its lair, and remain 
there sullenly in its fury awaiting an opportunity to wreak its 
vengeance. Law alone can ever destroy socialism or anarchy, 
or give a satisfactory answer to its questions. 

If every state in the union enacted prohibitory divorce laws, 
that alone would not purify the morals of a people who have 
not been educated to appreciate the divine institution and 
sacredness of marriage. All the laws in the country cannot 
legislate a man to be pure and clean of heart whose will and 
intellect have not been vitalized, so to speak, by the religious 
sanctions and promises of Divine Revelation. 

The conditions which we have seen grow up before our 
eyes during the past ten years in the commercial life of our 
country show but too clearly that legislation is powerless to 
grapple with the evils that follow in the wake of great mate- 
rial progress. What binding force has the commandment 
“Thou shalt not steal” upon a man who has gone money-mad 
and whose heart has grown sordid in the feverish modern-day 
struggle for the acquisition of quick and enormous wealth? 
History proves that great material wealth does not constitute 
a nation’s greatness. 

The multiplication of millionaires does not guarantee the 
safety of our free Republic or the perpetuity of its institu- 
tions. We have had splendid examples of millionaires with 
the good will to use at least their surplus wealth for the com- 
mon good, but who seem unable to distribute their riches in 
a way calculated to produce results proportionate to the 
amount expended. 

Considered with the physical and social environment of the 
children of the slums, popular state education (devoid as it is 
of religious training) is not only unable to stay the growth of 
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juvenile delinquency in our large cities, but rather promotes 
its spread and development. 

No one will have the temerity, in the light of facts, to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the position of the Catholic Church on this 
question. The Catholic Church demands that religion be made 
a part of the child’s training. She knows and appreciates the 
value of the child’s immortal soul. She knows, with the accu- 
mulated wisdom and experience of the centuries, that if the 
child is to grow up pure, honest and sober; that if he is to be 
a worthy citizen of the grandest nation on the earth; fully 
trained in the teaching that next to his duty to God comes 
duty to his country, there must be awakened within his con- 
scious soul that heaven-born patriotism that finds its origin, 
its life, and its highest expression in an abiding faith in God. 

When ordinary intelligence rises above fanatical prejudice it 
is willing, in the light of recent developments, to concede that 
the Catholic school system of training is entitled to the en- 
dorsement of reason. 

No less a person than the immortal Washington said: “Re- 
ligion and morality are the pillars of human happiness. Let 
us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. Reason and experience forbid us 
to expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” Gladstone, speaking upon the same sub- 
ject has said: “Every system of education which places re- 
ligion in the background is pernicious.” In the light of con- 
temporary history a Prime Minister of France seems to have 
spoken with the prophecy when he said, some fifty years ago: 
“We must make education more religious than it is. We must 
put it upon its former basis. ‘If we do not, I tremble for the 
future of France.’ ” 

No one can in strict justice, find any fault with Catholics 
because they refuse to allow their children to take any part 
in an education which, in their opinion, is officially pagan. 
Rather than be false to their convictions, Catholics submit to 
double taxation; to the state for an education which in con- 
science they cannot permit their children to receive; and to 
the private schools which will cooperate with them in rearing 
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their children in the divine heritage of the Catholic faith. They 
may have no fault to find with the education which the state 
gives, as far as it goes—only it is not enough for them. They 
reserve to themselves the right to build their own parochial 
schools, though at a very great sacrifice, wherein the minds 
and hearts of their children are fully educated, and at the same 
time are fashioned to the lineaments of Christian virtue—which 
they hold to be the highest education. 

The Catholic school is presided over by men and women 
conspicuous before the world for the holiness of their lives— 
men and women who have severed the natural ties that bound 
them to those they love, and have consecrated their lives and 
their talents to the service of God in the glorious mission of 
the education of youth. Does history record any other in- 
stance of similar heroism? Where is there to be found a 
parallel for such self-devotion ? 

And that these teachers, fortified as they are by charity, are 
not less conspicuous for their intellectyal equipment all of us 
are well aware if we judge rather by solid achievement than 
by high-priced and dazzling advertising. 

The American of the future has nothing to fear, but every- 
thing to hope for in the Catholic school. In the Catholic school 
are to be found the elements of education that make for the 
strength and perpetuity of the Republic. The Catholic school 
can be reckoned as one of the greatest factors on earth in the 
building up of the people that will be the very bulwark of the 
nation. There, more than in any other school, are sown the 
seeds that develop into true manhood and true womanhood. 
There the child is taught obedience to lawfully constituted 
authority. There it is taught purity of individual and social 
life. There it is taught a patriotism that fosters the strongest 
loyalty to country, because based upon loyalty to God. 

A man will bow down in willing subjection before the majesty 
of the moral law, when once he sees that the idea of duty is 
founded on the sovereign rights of God, and inculcated by the 
practices and sacraments of a divinely constituted Church. 

Pessimism is not popular, and generally speaking it is not 
true. But it is hard for the reflecting man to look out upon 
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the conflicting forces in the world to-day, and the destructive 
tendencies at work in this land that we all love, without a 
tremor of apprehension for the future. In the schools, from 
the picture-books of the kindergarten to the philosophies of the 
university, God and His religion are shuffled aside as outworn 
forms of thought, relics of ancient superstitions—in the face 
of Edmund Burke’s solemn declaration in his great speech on 
“Conciliation with America” that: “Religion, and not atheism, 
is the true remedy for superstition.” 

Outside of the schools—in the market places, and homes of 
the country, we behold the logical results of the godless class- 
room in the deadly strife of capital and labor, in the slaughter 
of the innocents and in the growing practice of divorce. 

If we look to the state and to statute books our pessimism 
would indeed be profound and comfortless. But, on the other 
hand, there are grounds for optimism and cheer when we re- 
member that still 

“God’s in His heaven 
All’s right with the world.” 

His Church is still with us and we have His word that it will 
be with us forever. And the presence of so many Catholic 
educators here to-day emphasizes the fact that God is not only 
in His heaven, but he is still in many a classroom in every 
city and state of our Union. 

In the leaven of influence exerted by the Catholic schools we 
seek to find a remedy for the dangers of the age, and a power- 
ful force for the uplifting and purification of social morality. 


THE NECESSITY OF AN ENLIGHTENED CON- 
SCIENCE FOR THE PROPER PERFORM- 
ANCE OF CIVIC DUTIES 





MR, WM. A. BYRNE, OF COVINGTON, KY. 





Conscience, the internal monitor, is given by God to every 
person, even to the savage in the wilderness “who sees God in 
clouds and hears Him in the wind.” But every act accred- 
ited to conscience is not good. Many acts which are bad— 
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many which are cruel—many which shock decent sensibilities 
—some which are so wrong that right-thinking people raise 
their voices and their hands against them in horror are done, and 
have in the past been done, in the name of conscience. 

St. Paul persecuted the Christians, before his miraculous con- 
version, in the name of conscience. The followers of Cromwell 
prayed and cropped their hair in religious enthusiasm, and went 
to battle showing no mercy to the vanquished in the name of 
conscience. And to-day in our land people in the name of con- 
science, let their best loved die rather than give the slightest 
medical aid. Since such revolting deeds may be, and are done 
in the name of conscience, it must be plain that this natural 
sentinel of our acts needs enlightenment. 

Man is prone to evil—man is naturally selfish—his life is a 
pursuit of happiness. 

Left to his natural instincts and desires, propelled as he is by 
never satisfied, never ceasing human wants, his mind is dom- 
inated and his conscience misdirected or stifled thereby. 

The Church, the only true Church, enlightens our conscience 
so that testing not only our acts but our motives, by laws 
she lays down for our whole life in every conceivable and im- 
aginable situation, we know, in advance whether Heaven will 
approve or condemn. 

Civil government concerns itself only with externals. It 
exercises no control, nor does it pretend to have power over 
thought. So long as the conduct of the member of civil society 
comports with good order, civil authority does not interfere with 
him, however foolish or pernicious his acts may otherwise he. 
The rule of government, of itself, inclines man to the notion that 
in all things over which civil authority attempts no control, he 
is absolutely free—that since the visible—acting—acknowl- 
edged ruler does not prohibit—since no law upon the statute 
books forbids, and no unwritten law recognized by the gov- 
ernment—he is his own authority, a law unto himself in all 
matters not inhibited. 

A member of civil society is naturally concerned about his 
known conduct in civil society—he is careful that his conduct 
does not violate the law—at least so as to cause a discovery 
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and entail punishment or disgrace. From childhood to old 
age this is his care. And thus it may well be that, observing 
only the prohibitory laws of civil government, a man may pass 
through life thinking himself a good citizen and being so re- 
garded. 

And whilst it is indeed true that civil government thus leg- 
islates and thus obtains supervision over our conduct—and 
whilst it is unfortunately and lamentably true that in conse- 
quence, it is possible that the infidel—the anarchist—the liber- 
tine the professed advocate of laxity in certain legal re- 
straints, notably divorce laws, may even hold up their heads 
unashamed in our midst, and claim to be law-abiding citizens 
and even deceive people into so believing—yet does it need 
argument to show that the lives of such men are not even an 
approach to good citizenship, and that an enlightened con- 
science is necessary for the proper performance of civic duties. 

It is plain enough that a law on a given subject interests 
such persons only as it affects their opinions or desires—it is 
likewise apparent that if ever the power fell into their hands to 
make laws, the laws of their making would reflect these opin- - 
ions and wishes—and also if the authority in administering the 
law was theirs, they would be influenced accordingly—and as 
voters, is it not reasonable that they vote as they think? 

This being true it follows of course that such men are good 
citizens only because they have not the power to be bad—that 
they are citizens only when held fast by a good law—that they 
are good citizens only in name. 

The chief object of civil government is the obtainment and 
preservation of order. 

He is not a reliable citizen whose acts and purposes do not 
conform for good order. 


This means often a giving up of some private advantage for 
the public good. But the character of a citizen who is re- 
strained in his conduct only because of the fear of the law, is 
the citizen who will take any advantage even to circumventing 
the law. 
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But, ladies and gentlemen, the necessary limitation of civil 
government is not the measure of the civic virtue of only the 
ignorant or vicious. 

The learned, even in the law, and in its intention and spirit, 
often ignore it and defeat it by their very learning. 

Men even pretentious in theology and philosophy, men of 
letters, even professors in our colleges and universities hold 
and boldly proclaim principles, which to carry out in practice 
would be subversive of all order and destructive of civil gov- 
ernment. 

How and why is this true? It is simply and only because 
such men either have not an enlightened conscience, or dis- 
regard it. 

All persons with an enlightened conscience believe that civil 
authority comes from God; they therefore recognize in the 
officers of government—in the ruler in State and Nation, God’s 
representatives to whom they owe both respect and obedience 
to the extent of their authority. 

This necessarily makes all good Catholics good citizens, not 
only of a republic, but good and faithful citizens of any form 
of government. 

This is why the Catholic Church, whilst it may find the 
republican form of government more favorable for the exercise 
of its sacred functions, is bound to be a friend to every legally 
constituted and established form of government in which it 
exists. Civil rulers have their authority from God. The Cath- 
olic is a patriot—the oath of allegiance is not necessary for him, 
his enlightened conscience demands his service for his country, 
next to service to God; and in obeying the laws of his country 
he is simply yielding obedience to God. 

An enlightened conscience prevents men becoming slaves to 
party. 

Political parties have their reasonable and just purposes, and 
are doubtless fruitful of much good. Many otherwise good 
citizens thoughtlessly permit themselves to be carried away by 
party feeling; but unless the party principles be sound and the 
party representatives be honest, an enlightened conscience calls 
its possessors out of its ranks. This inevitably keeps good 
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Catholics out of social—economic—political or other parties, 
which are or which may become inimical to the government. 

Civil society is composed of a multitude—all classes of peo- 
ple go to make up civil society; each person depending upon 
the other for subsistence—for comfort—for enjoyment; each 
person relying upon the whole society as constituted for pro- 
tection in his possessions and in his life—and each person ren- 
dering allegiance to society and being bound to its service, if 
the necessity should ever arise, even to the risk of his life and 
the sacrifice, for the time being, of his property. 

Whilst this is the state of case with respect to each member 
of civil society, the family is the unit of civil society. 

Almighty God instituted the sacrament of matrimony in the 
garden of Eden—marriage is therefore of Divine origin; and 
the family is a little society of itself in which the father is the 
head, and which has certain rights which even the State can- 
not encroach upon. 

The family is the kernel from which grew all society; and to 
imperil or destroy the family is to endanger or destroy civil 
society itself, since civil society is hurt in its very root. The 
family has always been regarded by civilized men as a sacred 
institution—the family is equivalent to the home—the roof tree. 

The words of Sir Edward Coke are still true, “A man’s house 
is his castle; it may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind may 
blow through it; the storm may enter, the rain may enter, but 
the king of England cannot enter.” 

The head of the family has the right to supervise and control 
the education of his children; and has the right to their control 
as against the State. 

The State cannot without imperiling its well-being, do any 
act or permit any act that would be an infringement upon any 
of these rights—nor can it without the same danger enact or 
enforce any law the purpose or tendency of which would be to 
weaken or disrupt the family ties. 

The three departments of government are distinct and sep- 
arate and independent—the department in which the most power 
resides for good or evil—to which at last the citizen resorts for 
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redress or protection even against an unjust law or an unjust 
officer of the law is the judicial department of government. 

The great body of citizens (who are especially in this country 
so powerful for good or bad government, that it is getting 
to be axiomatic that our people have the government and laws 
which they deserve to have) should have an enlightened con- 
science to secure for the government good laws and good 
officers—the framers of our laws should have an enlightened 
conscience—but the judiciary—the last recourse of man in civil 
society to obtain his rights and preserve them against even the 
mightiest in the land—should pre-eminently, be so marked. 

How can a man be a good judge unless he, at least, knows 
and esteems at their true value, the essentials of revealed re- 
ligion ? 

Our judiciary should be composed of men who believe our 
government to be a Christian government and who are cour- 
ageous enough (as they clearly have the right and power) to 
declare nugatory any law which would either militate against 
the Christian religion—or Christian education, or have a tend- 
ency to do so—to declare of no effect any law which invades 
the right of the parent to educate his child—or which for any 
pretext intrudes upon the sanctity of an orderly home life. 

Much of the unwritten law is founded on Christian principles 
—incorporated into the great body of law nearly the whole 
world over through the beneficent influence of the Catholic 
Church. 

Religion, and religion only, it is that transforms man’s nature 
and elevates it above a selfishness which is dishonest. 

It may be that a man can be a gentleman who has no re- 
ligious convictions—it may be that for a time civil society may 
be orderly, even if it have no religion—but we have to take 
the one on faith alone; and history shows the other to be or- 
derly, in the sense of “making a desert and calling it peace.” 

The Catholic Church was the influence for civilization— 
brought order out of chaos—put the world on the march of 
progress and maintained ever the highest type of civilization 
embodying the most profound learning and the noblest traits 
of human nature—mercy and justice and forgiveness of injury. 
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The unbiased reader of history will admit that wherever these 
marks of religion exist in the people, there is order—that 
wherever these marks of religion have been attacked, there fol- 
lowed disorder, license, official robbery and legal murder, to 
be stayed, if checked at all, by a return to government which 
recognized conscience and God—or failing in this, the people 
passing away as a nation, or living in semi-barbarism or worse. 

The world is not so large, nor its history so remote, that we 
of to-day may not have actual knowledge of the truth of this. 

Our government is still- young—but vigorous, and is still 
in many respects growing. It has been and still is the refuge 
of the world—the best beloved of all nations of the earth by 
most people of the earth, chiefly, because it is and has ever 
been a Christian government, recognizing that God regards 
all men as His creatures their equality in His sight not affected 
by color or conditions; and for this reason giving equal oppor- 
tunity to all its citizens, in the government of the Nation, and 
equal protection to all under the law. 

This great love for our country and its stupendous progress 
are the strongest evidence of the efficacy of these Christian 
principles which are the very basis of the structure of our gov- 
ernment. 

Lest scoffers at religion should instance the fact that the 
public school system does not recognize or countenance re- 
ligious training, and that we continue nevertheless strong and 
great—let it never be forgotten that the present generation of 
men are only the great grandsons of the fathers of our Re- 
public, and that millions of the present citizenship of our re- 
public are only sons of the Christian refugees from foreign 
countries—sons of fathers who came here with love and fear 
of God in their hearts from England, Germany and Ireland 
and by the providence of God peopled this land for His greater 
honor and glory, and that their influence still lives here for 
good. 

But now, alas, is beginning to be felt the effects of this mis- 
taken education—in the scandalous revelations of bribery in 
and for public office, the prostitution of the ballot, the public 
preferment of the rich, the railing of the political or social 
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demagogue against the law and the courts and _ constituted 
authority—the brazen indecency in the life of the rich young— 
the increase of insanity and suicide—the frequent resort to 
mob law and its excuse—the venality of the press—the spirit 
of commercialism—the strife between capital and labor, and the 
curse of divorce. 

Who is so blind as not to see that all these evils and dangers 
to civil society have existence, not entirely because there are 
not laws enough, but because the higher law, the law of con- 
science, is not in the hearts of the people, the law which oper- 
ates on the thoughts and motives of mankind as well as on 
its acts, of which latter only, civil authority takes cognizance. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the man in the world, especially the 
young man, who follows religiously the dictates of an enlight- 
ened conscience, who unfalteringly despite the many allure- 
ments and temptations, presented him to violate his conscience ; 
despite, ofttimes, the worldly advantages that would, at least 
for a time follow, its violation; despite the taunts or sneers of 
the irreligious—piously and bravely adheres to those laws—is 
the noblest work of God, indeed. He may not become wealthy 
or achieve fame, but he will win the respect of all men, good 
and bad alike, and shame will never be his portion in this life 
or in the next. He will always be trusted, no matter what his 
position in society may be; he will be strong when others are 
weak—he will advance where others fall back; he will be cour- 
ageous where others blanch with fear—he will be another 
David, fearless against the mighty Goliath, trusting in God, be- 
cause hé will always perform his duty as he sees it in the light 
of a correct conscience, if the heavens fall: he will be the intel- 
ligent honest voter—the capable and fearless and upright offi- 
cer—the.dauntless soldier and patriot, and such men as he, 
under God, are the only hope of our republic. 

With such a citizenship, with Milton, “Methinks I see in my 
mind a noble and puissant nation, rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; methinks I 
see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth and kindling her 
endazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam.” 
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PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION. 
TuEspDAY, JULY 7, 1908, 2:30 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order in St. Francis School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, by the President, Rev. John A. Conway, S. J., 
and opened with prayer. Rev. E. L. Carey, C. M., was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary. Delegates were requested to 
register. 

The President was authorized to appoint a Committee on 
Nominations and a Committee on Resolutions. The following 
members were appointed on the Committee on Nominations: 
Rev. Francis Cassilly, S. J.; Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A.; Rev. 
George Meyer, S. M. 

The following members were appointed on the Committee 
on Resolutions: Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D.; Rev. Vincent 
Huber, O. S. B.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Very Rev. 
J. A. Van Heertum; Rev. E. L. Carey, C. M. 

A paper on “The Present Condition of Latin Studies in the 
Catholic Institutions of the United States” was read by Rev. 
Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., of St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio. 

After discussion, the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 





Tuespay, Juty 7, 8 p. M. 
In the evening a session was held in St. Francis College. A 
paper on “Critical Analysis of Past and Present Methods of 
Teaching Latin,” written by Dr. J. R. Mood, was read by Very 
Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A. 
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A paper by Rev. Patrick F. O’Brien, M. A., on “The Pronun- 
ciation of Latin” was read. After general discussion on both 
papers the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Catholic Educational Association declare 
itself in favor of the adoption of a uniform system of pronun- 
ciation of Latin in all the Catholic calleges of the country. 


Remarks were made by many of the educators present, show- 


ing a strong leaning to the advocacy of the so-called Roman 
pronunciation. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION. 





WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 9:30 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Rev. John 
A. Conway, S. J., in St. Francis College. A meeting of the 
Associated Colleges of Illinois was called for 4 p. m., to be held 
in St. Francis Xavier’s College. 

There was a general discussion in regard to the appointment 
of committees to carry out the suggestions that had been made 
in the preceding meetings. Those who were willing to serve 
on committees were requested to give their names to the Sec- 
retary. 

The members who took part in the discussions on Tuesday 
evening were requested to hand a synopsis of their remarks to 
the Secretary, Very Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. A. 

Rev. F. W. Howard, on behalf of the Executive Board of 
the Association, stated that there had been confusion in the 
making out of the bills and in keeping the accounts of the 
Association owing to the fact that the dues paid by the col- 
leges were for the year past, while in the other departments 
the payments were in advance. 

Very Rev. L. A. Deturey, O. S. A.: During my time as 
Treasurer of the College Department, the custom was just what 
Father Howard has stated, i. e., bills were rendered sometime 
during the year for the dues of the year which ended with the 
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conference in July. Any bills presented since July last are for 
the year ending with this conference. 


Tue Presipent: It might be well to note where this dis- 
crepancy arose. This conference was commenced by the Col- 
lege Department, and when it was organized no fee was neces- 
sary, but at the first meeting of the College Department after 
organization, a fee of $10.00 was imposed on each college, 
therefore it was not necessary for anyone at that time to pay 
his fee. When the other departments entered the Association 
and they were associated together, they had to pay their fee 
for the year, and that is how the discrepancy originated be- 
tween the financial part of the College Department and the 
financial part of the other departments. 

I suggest that the recommendation that this matter be referred 
to the Executive Committee of the College Department be pro- 
posed to the house in the form of a motion, unless something 
else can be done. 


Fr. GoRMAN: I move that the recommendation be accepted 
by this Conference and that the matter in question be recom- 
mended to the Executive Board of the College Department. 


Motion seconded. 


Fr. DeLurey: Every college knows whether or not it has 
paid its dues for the past ‘year. The system is the customary 
one used with colleges, and if those who have not paid allow it 
to go on to the succeeding year, they simply escape a year’s 
payment, and there is a consequent shortage in the funds. 


A Member: Our college joined the Association at Cleveland, 
paid the first year’s dues, paid again at Milwaukee and again 
this year. How do we stand this year? Is that for past dues 
or present? 


THE PresipENT: Paid up to 1909. 
Motion above mentioned, proposed by Father Gorman, carried. 


It was moved and seconded that the matter of having papers 
prepared be referred to the Standing Committee. Carried. 
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A paper on “Value and Methods of Examinations” was read 
by Very. Rev. Louis Tragesser, S. M. Discussion of the various 
points followed. 


A paper on “Catholic Higher Education and the American 
isducational System” was read by Mr. Louis J. Mercier. As 
the hour was late it was moved and seconded that the discus- 
sion be postponed until the following day. Carried. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


FOURTH SESSION, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 2 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the President in St. 
Francis College. A paper on ‘The More Thorough Formation 
of the Latin Teacher’’ was read by Rev. George Marr, C. S. C. 

It was moved and seconded that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to draw up some plan as to the curriculum on Latin in 
our colleges as a standard course which may be adopted at the 
choice of the individual high schools and colleges. Carried. 
The President appointed Rev. C. B. Moulinier, S. J., Very Rev. 
J. F. Green, O. S. A., Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, O. S. B. The meet- 
ing adjourned. 


FIFTH SESSION. 


TuHursDAy, JULY 9, 9:00 A. M. 

The meeting was opened with the usual prayer. The Presi- 
dent requested that all who had written papers should hand 
them to the Secretary without delay. The President announced 
a change in the committee to draw up a uniform course in Latin, 
Rev. P. F. O’Brien was appointed on the committee as Rev. C. 
B. Moulinier was unable to serve. 

There was a discussion of the paper read the day before by 
Mr. Mercier. 

‘the report of the committee appointed at the conference in 
Milwaukee to reorganize the work of the Latin and English 
Sections was called for. Rev. C. B. Moulinier, S. J., made the 
report. After general discussion of the plan of organizing the 
work of the department in order to make it more effective, it 
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was moved and seconded that four committees be appointed 
to attend to the work of this department of education. 

An amendment was offered that the appointment of these 
committees and the assignment of their work be left to the 
Standing Committee of the College Department. The amend- 


ment was adopted. The motion was then put before the house 
and carried. 


The Committee on Nominations presented the following 
names: 
For President— 
Rev. Chas. B. Moulinier, S. J., Toledo, Ohio. 
Vice-President— 
Very Rev. L. A. Delurey, D. D., O. S. B., Villa- 
nova, Pa. 
Secretary— 
Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, Dubuque, lowa. 
Members of the Executive Board of the Association— 
Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Very Rev. D. J. Flynn, LL. D., Emmitsburg, Md. 
Standing Committee— 
Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, Ill. 
Rev. John Quirk, S. J., New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Louis Tragesser, S. M., Dayton, Ohio. 
Very Rev. Vincent Huber, O. S. B., Peru, Ill. 
Rev. E. L. Carey, C. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brother Peter, F. S. C., Manhattan College, New 
York, N. Y. 
Very Rev. John A. Van Heertum, West Depere, Wis. 
Very Rev. Aug. Seifert, C. PP. S., Collegeville, Ind. 


The nominees presented by the committee were elected 
unanimously. The President appointed a committee to escort 
Father Moulinier to the chair. In taking the chair the Presi- 
dent said: 

“T believe you have made something of a mistake in your 
selection; but, nevertheless, while I am in the chair I shall do 
my best to show that you have not.” 
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The report of the Committee on Resolutions was called for. 


Very Rev. L. A. Delurey, Secretary, read the following resolu- 
tions: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


Resolved, That the College Department express its sympathy 
with the Franciscan Fathers of Allegany, N. Y., for the loss 
sustained in the destruction of their college. 

Resolved, That a uniform system of Latin pronunciation be 
adopted by the Catholic colleges of America. 

Resolved, That suitable measures be taken to keep a watchful 
eye upon state legislation detrimental to the interests of 
Catholic education. 


Resolved, That while we deem those, who give endowments to 
the cause of education, worthy of high praise as friends of the 
young and benefactors of the state, we hold that gifts bestowed 
only upon such conditions as will tempt colleges to abandon the 
religious faith in which they were founded and to assume an 
indifferent attitude towards religion, are injurious to Christianity 
and subversive of the religious and moral principles on which 
this republic was founded, has grown, and will prosper. 


ihe resolutions were unanimously adopted. It was moved 
and seconded that the members of the College Department 
express their high appreciation and deep sense of gratitude to 
the Reverend President and Reverend Secretary, who have 
served the conference so efficiently during the past year. 
Carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the newly elected President 
be given the power to name the committees that had been 
authorized. Carried. 

There was no further business, and the conference ad- 
journed. 

L. A. Deturey, O. S. A., 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


- 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF LATIN STUDIES IN 
THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


REV. CHARLES B. MOULINIER, S. J. 


A report based on answers to a circular letter on Latin Studies sent to all 
the Catholic institutions of higher studies. 


I must spare words and save time in every way possible, for 
we have a long and, I fear, what will prove, a tedious paper to 
go through this afternoon. 

As the program states, it is on “The Present Condition of 
Latin Studies in the Catholic Institutions of the United States,” 


but, note the limitation, it is to be based on answers to a circular 
letter on Latin Studies sent to all the Catholic Institutions of 
higher studies. Hence without further ado, I plunge “in medias 
res” and put down this foundation on which our discussion must 
rest, 


In the first place, then, I ask, has the committee accomplished 
what it set itself to do? In the words of the circular “has it put 
itself in touch with all the teachers and professors of Latin in the 
Catholic institutions of the U. S., from the lowest grade to the 
highest ?”—Yes, if sending out some 2000 circulars to 342 institu- 
tions can be reasonably considered as the proper means to effect 
such contact. 

Did all the teachers and professors actually get these circulars, 
carefully read them, realize that they were personally addressed 
by the Latin Committee representing this Association, thought- 
fully weigh the questions and, in the light of their own classroom 
experience, and observation of others, sincerely set down their 
answers? This series of questions is hard to answer. The best 
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I can do, by way of reply, is to give you a few figures. We re- 
ceived filled-out circulars, signed by Provincial, Rector, Prefect 
of Studies, in many cases in the name of the faculty, or by a 
Latin professor or teacher—from 37 colleges, 7 universities, 
seminaries, 4 religious normal schools, 3 monasteries, 8 acad- 
emies, 4 high schools, and g individual teachers and professors— 
78 in all. Out of 2000 circulars sent to about 342 institutions this 
does not seem like a large return. Nor is it, numerically con- 
sidered ; yet it seems reasonable to look upon the views expressed 
and practice stated, as fairly representative of the prevailing 
practice and current opinions in regard to the points and questions 
submitted. If this, however, be too much to assume, at least the 
variety of opinion and differing practice, as contained in this 
comparatively small number of circulars returned, cover nearly 
the whole field of possible theory and practice and yet furnish 
enough majority to call for concentration of thought on certain 
views and methods, and to emphasize points for discussion. I 
shall therefore set down as briefly and clearly as I am able, in 
tabulated form the answers received. My aim is to help all to 
realize, as intimately as possible, without the drudgery of going 
through all the circulars, the views, convictions, opinions of some 
few hundred men and women, or perhaps even a greater number, 
on theories and methods of Latin teaching, at the present day, in 
our Catholic institutions. If we will thus be enabled to get at the 
actual conditions of Latin in our Catholic institutions, well and 
good ; if not, the committee feels it has done its best to secure this 
very desirable result. I have endeavored to be as unpersonal as 
possible in my report. It must be borne in mind that not all the 
seventy-eight circulars returned contain answers or statements in 
regard to all the points submitted. Now for the dry task of going 
over the summary of the circulars, point by point. Remember 
that the numbers cited, for the most part, stand for whole facul- 
ties. 

I. (a) Should the whole “course” he discussed in general this 
year? Twenty-three say “yes”; fourteen, “no.” 

(b) Should we divide the “course” into two parts for discus- 
sion, taking the academic course first and then the collegiate? 
Twenty-one say “yes,” and none say “no” directly; but only in- 
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directly in as much as twenty-three are in favor of a general dis- 
cussion this year. 

(c) Should we take up the “course” year by year and so begin 
with first year at our next meeting? Only nine expressed them- 
selves in favor of this. 

Your Latin Committee, which met in Chicago during the 
Christmas holidays, decided to try to satisfy all by having two 
general papers, the first on “Critical Analysis of Past and 
Present Methods of Teaching Latin,” and the second on “The 
More Thorough Formation of the Latin Teacher, as Well as 
Strict Grading, With a View to Efficiency in the Academic 
Course,” together with two papers on particular subjects, namely, 
first, “Latin Pronunciation and Prosody,” and second, “The 
Best Method of Teaching First Year Latin.” The last subject, 
I regret to state, we will not hear discussed, because the com- 
mittee was unable to get any one to take the burden of pre- 
paring a paper on it. Delays in answering the committee’s 
communications were so long and refusals were so many that 
we were forced to drop this paper from our program. It may 
be just as well so, for our schedule is fairly crowded as it is. 
Perhaps the committee for next year will find room on its 
program for this subject. ‘ 

(2) We can have only three papers, with their discussion, next 
summer. What subjects should they deal with? Seven circulars 
asked for a paper on “Uniform Pronunciation.” And this the 
committee has provided. I now subjoin a list of the subjects sug- 
gested for discussion. It may be tedious to listen to, but it cer- 
tainly shows a wide range of thought and interest and could fur- 
nish subjects for discussion for many meetings to come. Besides 
I thought it would mean more to all, if given in its entirety and 
individual wording. 

(a) 47. Make valuable suggestions, which, with your kind pa- 
tience, I shall read. 

History of Latin language, ancient, medieval, modern. Edu- 
cative value of Latin (especially in secondary education). 

How much of Latin grammar should be taken in the lowest 
class? How much in the whole course (academic). 

Ts it better to see many authors, read only selections and read 
these hurriedly or to take fewer authors thoroughly ? 
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U5 nudka add xvdd as applied to the teaching of the classics. 
Are the text-books in use satisfactory? Should not a better set 
be furnished ? 

When and how authors should be read. Latin conversation. 

Grammar—prose—poetry. 

When should the study of Latin begin? In order to settle once 
and for all, if possible, the question, whether Latin is to be ac- 
cepted as a distinctively high school branch to be begun in the 
ninth grade. Drill work in Latin lower grades. Our Latin text- 
books—simple texts versus annotated texts. 

What arguments for the retention and the promotion of the 
study of Latin appeal to the average American parent. Is so- 
called classical Latin alone suited for collegiate use? Who speak 
Latin in the Twentieth Century—and why? 

The object of teaching Latin. Relative importance of Latin. 

The study of grammar; the study of authors. 

The educational and practical value of Latin at the present day. 
The condition of Latin study in Catholic high schools and 
academies. What can be done to better conditions ? 

How can the study of Latin be made attractive? What is the 
best means of teaching Latin quantity or prosody? What is the 
practical benefit of a knowledge of Latin? 

- Uniformity of text-books. 

Manner of teaching Latin. What authors to read and how to 
read them. Insistence on a knowledge of Latin. 

More thorough preparation of our Latin teachers. How can 
we get our students to take an interest in Latin? The practice of 
writing and speaking Latin. 

Is enough time given to the study of Latin? 

There seems to be a demand for renewed effort, if Catholic 
teachers value their prestige. 

Should the various nations pronounce Latin after the analogy 
of their own tongue or should a uniform pronunciation be 
adopted? The practicability of adopting a uniform set of text- 
books. 

Importance of. Latin in an education. Present status of Latin 
in our colleges. That compared with European colleges. 
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Latin composition—to what extent and in what classes, etc. 
Latin prosody and versification—to what extent and in what 
classes, etc. Latin conversation. 

What shall we do to make American boys like Latin? What 
shall we do to make our teachers of Latin more efficient and en- 
thusiastic? On reading, writing and speaking Latin. 

The unburdening of the classical course of unnecessary side 
branches. What attention is to be paid to the ever-varying 
courses of the high schools? 

The teaching of Latin etymology. The speaking of Latin in 
the classroom. 

How should the study of the classical authors be conducted in 
our colleges with regard to a pedagogical point of view? 

What proficiency in Latin should be required for graduation or 
for entering the seminary? The value of Latin as a mental dis- 
cipline. 

Qualifications of, (a) Student before admission to course; (b) 
Teacher. Summer school for directors of course; (a) Advantages 
to individual; (b) Advantages to, first, Education in general; 
. second, Course in particular; (c) Feasibility. 

The aim of Latin teaching—Latin pr mental gymnastics. The 
grading of Latin classes. The sense of the Jesuit-Ratio’s direc- 
tions for teaching Latin. 

The teacher of Latin must speak Latin in his classroom. 

What preparatory studies should be required of the student 
before he begins Latin? What should be taken the first year? 
Relative value of grammar and author. 

Should not mental philosophy be taught in Latin? 

How to teach and practice Latin conversation in the four high 
school classes and to what extent to use Latin conversation in the 
college. The amount of Latin reading (thorough and cursory) 
in the single years and its application in original theme work. How 
far could the Latin in our liturgy be used in teaching Latin? 

What sort of editions of the classics should be adopted for 
thorough reading? The analytic or synthetic method of teaching 
Latin—which? How much and which parts of the grammar 
should be gone over in the different years. 
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The place of Latin studies in the college curriculum. The 
question of a uniform text-book for the first-year Latin. The 
relative amount of theory and practice to be imparted in the first- 
year Latin. 

Uniform standard. Means of raising the standard of Latin. 
Latin text-books by Catholic editors. 

The “Requiritur” and “Sufficit” of academic and collegiate de- 
partments—definitely. 

The Roman method of pronunciation should be adopted. 
The second-year secondary Latin should be revolutionized. 
Is Latin worth while? For all students? 

The advantages of adopting a uniform course in Latin for all 
our colleges. The possibility of adopting a uniform course in 
Latin for all our colleges. The practicability of adopting a uni- 
form course in Latin for all our colleges. 

Methods of teaching Latin or general methods. Authors to be 
read. Latin composition. 

How the first-year Latin should be taught. How the second- 
year Latin should be taught. How the third-year Latin should 
be taught. 

Necessity of systematic theme work (ways and means). 
Amount of matter to be seen each year. That the whole Latin 
course should be based on Cicero from the first to the last year. 

Best text-books—grammar and exercises. Method and work 
of first year. 

The preparation, proximate and remote of professors. Class 
explanations and the proper use of erudition. Importance of 
varying the repetitions and methods thereof. 

Means to make the study of Latin more thorough. Compara- 
tive study of text-books, notably grammar and methods in use. 
An outline of the study of Latin in the academic department. 

What authors should be read? Editions of such authors as are 
decided upon. Just what amount of history, mythology and Ro- 
man manners and customs. 

Best method or methods of teaching first-year Latin. What 
standing should Latin have in Catholic colleges? How necessary 
is it, and what profit is to be gained? 
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What is the best text-book for first-year Latin? Why not the 
grammar? Should or should not the first-year be limited ex- 
clusively to declensions and conjugations and the memorizing of 
vocables? Should Latin conversation be used in the first year by 
teacher? 

Method of teaching Latin. Latin conversation. 

What should the “Praelectio” be? Latin composition. Greek 
composition. 

The necessity of normal school training for our Catholic 
teachers—Catholic normal schools. Too many branches in Cath- 
olic colleges and high schools. Is there a remedy other than the 
elective system? 

The neglect of English literature (as such) in our Catholic in- 
stitutions. 

The study of Latin—its importance and general bearing on 
education. Critical analysis of present and past methods. Prep- 
aration, (a) on the part of the teacher; (b) on the part of the 
pupil. 

Clearly our faculties and professors and teachers are thinking 
and there is no lack of subjects for discussion. May I venture to 
ask here, would it not be well to appoint a very carefully se- 
lected body of our professors and teachers to write papers on 
some twelve or fifteen of these subjects during the coming year, 
and have them printed at the expense of this body, and freely cir- 
culated amongst our teaching body? We might thus gradually 
form a kind of “Corpus Iuris” in regard to Latin teaching, which 
would eventually become a unifying guide for most, if not all, of 
our institutions. 

3. (a) How many years of Latin are given in your tstitu- 
tion ? Of the forty-seven institutions answering this question, 
eight have four years, eight have five years, fourteen have six 
years, eight have seven years, nine have eight years. These 
figures are, of course, very incomplete as figures, and besides do 
not suggest the varying nature, aims, and methods of the varying 
institutions. However, they might indicate an intricate and in- 
teresting pedagogical problem of classification and unification for 
a committee to undertake. 
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(b) How many hours each week of the year? The range is 
from four to ten hours. Another subject for unification. 

(c) How many other branches are the students of different 
grades obliged to study? Again there is a beautiful variety rang- 
ing from four to nine. 

(d) How much time is expected to be given to private study of 
Latin, per day, either at home or at school, during each year or 
grade? Eleven say one hour, five say one and one-half hours, 
two say from one to two hours, five say two hours, six say it 
varies. Fairly uniform, as you see. 

(e) (a) What amount of Latin composition or theme work ts 
done per week? Eighteen have daily themes in lower classes, 
diminishing to three times, twice and once a week as the class 
ascends in grade. Sixteen are content with composition or theme 
three times a week. Nine twice a week and seven once a week. 
Composition or theme is certainly a notable part of the Latin 
teaching in our institutions. The only need in this regard seems 
to be greater uniformity in amount and method. 

(b) According to what method or what exercise book is used? 
Bennett’s Latin Writer by eleven; Arnold’s Prose Composition by 
twelve; Collar and Daniel’s by six; Rockliff’s & Miller’s Ex. 
Book by six; Imitation of Authors by nine; Themes on Grammar 
by four; Original Themes by three; Bradley’s Aids by three; 
Schultz Exercises by eight; Engleman’s Exercises by four ; Brad- 
ley’s Arnold by four; Spencer’s Latin Arnold (Mulholland Ed.) 
by two; Mather and Wheeler by two; Pearson’s Latin Prose 
Composition by two; West’s Exercises by one; Weisweiler Exer- 
cises by one; Ramsey’s Exercises by one; Bellum Helveticum 
by two. 

Is there more than one grammar used throughout the course? 
(1) Fifteen say one; three say two; two say three; one says four. 
(2) Twenty-one use Bennett; ten use Allen and Geenough; fif- 
teen use Schultz; eight use Harkness; six use Genni: five use 
Engleman; five use Gildersleeve and Lodge; three use Smith’s 
Principia Latina; two use Zumpt for reference; three use Ben- 
nett’s Foundations: one uses Andrew and Stoddard; one uses 
Alvarez; one uses Bunse; one uses Roby for reference; one uses 
Madvig for reference, 
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An interesting array of names, surely, at least to the publishers. 
Perhaps a committee could save some of the publishers’ profits 
for our institutions and at the same time improve our Latin work. 

(4) What can be done to make the study of Latin in our in- 
stitutions more thorough? Fifty-nine institutions and individuals 
answer this question. There was only one institution which 
balked at the “suppositum” of the question and even this one, 
after expressing satisfaction with the Latin work done by itself, 
added, Wi course, there is always room for improvement.” 

This, undoubtedly, is the central point of the circular, implies 
the vital purpose of the College Department in regard to Latin, 
and postulates the only reason for the existence of the Latin sec- 
tion. It will, therefore be useful, even if tiresome, to hear the 
fifty-nine answers forwarded to the Latin committee. Again, 
with your suffering patience, I shall read the long list of the sub- 
jects proposed. “ Quot capita, tot sententiae”’ receives striking 
verification. Let the Unifying Committee take courage! I found 
it impossible to compress the replies; besides, I thought it best to 
let you feel the pulse of our Latin patient for yourselves. 

Better grounding in elementary Latin, and afterwards an effort 
to make the Latin texts interesting. I believe that in the first year 
the boy should acquire a good vocabulary with a little gammar, 
so that in the second year he can begin with Czesar and translate 
that author with comparative ease; but that in the second, third 
and fourth years a good grammar should be studied with all ac- 
curacy and that exercises, Czsar, Cicero’s Orations and Vergil’s 
works be translated. 

Emphasize elementary work. 

Strict adherence to a tried or approved method. Translate 
more from English into Latin. Not to have too many branches. 
Not so many authors in one year. Higher standard to be admitted 
to first class. Make the beginning more attractive by a good 
exercise book. Use thorough text-books; take everything thor- 
oughly ; memorize at least one thousand words each year; drill 
thoroughly in declensions and conjugations. Cut out all authors 
in first and second years, and insist on a thorough, systematic 
study of grammar, especially etymology. Acquisition of ample 
vocabulary, very thorough, in connection with and co6drdination 
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to English grammar. More drill—constant drill in lower classes 
until etymology is certainly known. Thoroughness of syntactical 
work in higher grades of high school, chiefly through theme work 
from an approved text-book on the lines of Arnold. The develop- 
ment of “copia verborum’’—and then much sight reading. I be- 
lieve that the annotated texts in general use to-day are largely 
responsible for our lack of thorough work in Latin. Train the 
teachers to specialize in linguistic studies. Teach Latin literature. 
Teach the Latin grammar with special emphasis on syntax. Have 
the teacher in touch with the grammar and history of the whole 
Latin language, not merely with the grammar of the classical 
authors. Give unsparing drill in first months, while the subject is 
fresh and interesting. Never sacrifice daily parsing and analysis 
during the first year and a half, to the desire to cover ground. 
Realize that Latin can never be taught by the Berlitz method 
and that superficial work in it always ends in distaste. 

Do not hurry; drill declensions and conjugations thoroughly ; 
do not begin authors too early; insist on translation from English 
into Latin; do not begin Greek until the pupils have thoroughly 
mastered the rudiments in Latin. 

More translation from English into Latin than vice versa. 
Grammar to be insisted on when reading authors. 

Distinctly define how much matter should be studied each year 
in the academic, collegiate and seminary courses. Introduce some 
definite class books (grammar and authors). 

The first thing is to make the teachers more thorough, both in 
their knowledge of Latin and in their method of imparting it. 
They should be urged to continue their reading of the Latin 
authors and to prepare diligently the daily prelection, theme, drill, 
etc. If Latin is a dead language it depends on them to make 
it live. 

Set a standard to each class and let no scholar advance until 
he has attained this standard. Introduce graded exercises for 
translating the vernacular into Latin. Regard efficiency in trans- 
lating as the principal standard for advancement. Eliminate 
texts with interlinear versions and with excessive notes. 

The speaking of Latin can be insisted on and thus the language 
be made more familiar, more practical in its sensible results, both 
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in the early stages of study and in the later years of the course. 
The advancement both from the training standpoint and on the 
practical side of life should be made a more frequent subject of 
lecture and explanation. 

The better knowledge of Latin in our teachers. A thorough 
and practical study of Latin grammar—a method of study in 
which the principles are learned not so much by memory from.a 
book as by constant and repeated oral and written tasks. More 
attention given to essentials and less to exceptions. Hence we 
need a grammar in which essentials are given in small compass. 

Require more written work, especially translating and thor- 
ough knowledge of rules of grammar and vocabulary. Go back 
to the old monastic way of teaching Latin. The most necessary 
thing, in my opinion, is to make our teachers of Latin more 
thorough Latin scholars. It would be well to impress on all con- 
cerned that Latin is not a fad, but a useful, instructive branch. It 
should not be isolated, but used as an adjunct to the vernacular, 
rounding out our knowledge and power of expression—a means 
of adding elegance and elasticity to native tongue. Extempore 
reading one-quarter of an hour each day. Get the teachers, then 
get the students interested. The main thing that could and 
should be done for this end is the perfect formation of our teach- 
ers of Latin. A deeper knowledge of the language, greater skill 
in teaching it and more enthusiasm in the work will go far 
towards solving the whole problem. Reduce the number of 
obligatory branches. Put only experienced teachers in the first 
class. Give a thorough explanation of the English syntax along 
with the Latin syntax. 

Educate your teachers thoroughly. Have Latin conversation 
throughout the course. Encourage private reading of easy mat- 
ter, e. g., some of Cicero’s Letters. Write easy compositions, be- 
ginning with a few sentences only. 

Require less of each author and do the work more thoroughly. 
Make energetic and enthusiastic teachers who will drill the boys 
during the first years of Latin study; who will not be satisfied 
with their boys knowing the declensions, but will bring about a 
facility in using them in short sentences. The study of Latin 
must not be a mere study of words and rules of grammar of 
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which the student becomes tired only too soon, especially in a 
country where the principle of utility is predominant. We must 
endeavor by all means to imbue the student with a love for the 
language. What a person likes he tries to get. Uniform require- 
ments for graduation and entrance to the seminary. A pretty 
thorough knowledge of English grammar before beginning the 
study of Latin. Some system of indicating the errors in the 
pupils’ written exercises only by number references to the rules 
of grammar violated, thus requiring the pupil himself to make the 
indicated changes. A systematic study of Latin grammar from 
the beginning. . 

Teach Latin. The method used should fit the student to speak 
and write ordinary Latin within first three years of course. Work 
in the Latin classics should be more than a mere translation of 
same. What is its purpose, if not to enrich the student’s store of 
knowledge, history, philosophy, etc., of the ancients, and to enable 
him to enjoy thoroughly the texts perused? A purpose sadly 
lost sight of by many so-called professors. Greater uniformity in 
the method of teaching. 

Greater emphasis on composition in the lower grades. First 
and above all the improvement of the teacher’s personal equip- 
ment—the larger uses of the natural methods (as employed, e. g., 
in modern languages). The simplifying of grammar. Introduc- 
tion of Latin conversation. The language of the classroom must 
be Latin. The very best of teachers for the first and second 
years. Latin verse must come back. 

See less matter in author selected for study. Talk Latin in 
class. Exact accurate recitations and exercises. If possible, 
allow the pupils to have text-books without notes or vocabulary, 
while in the classroom. Lay more stress on the study of gram- 
mar. Our high schools are wrong in using grammar merely as 
a book of reference and translating authors in a slipshod manner 
before the pupil is acquainted with the essentials of grammar. 
Subdivision of classes. Original work. Thorough drill and 
training in academic department. Give it more of the character 
of a living language. Use expressions and allusions from the 
liturgy, e. g., ora, oremus, orate, sursum corda, This will be an 
inspiration towards religious teaching during the Latin hour. The 
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faithful and exact use of a good grammar constructed on the 
synthetic method—grammar thoroughly committed to memory, 
with an abundance of practice, illustrative of the grammar lesson 
(especially done from English into Latin). The acquisition of a 
large “copia verborum.” Grammar to be gone through with 
slowly and thoroughly. Great stress to be laid on translating 
from English into Latin. [Editions of Latin authors to contain 
only texts. Systematic use of dictionary to be taught. 

Nothing, | think, could be more conducive to this end than to 
arrive at some determination as to what constitutes thoroughness. 
Then rigid adherence to a fixed law of promotion, that is, that no 
one be allowed to pass into a higher grade, who has not thor- 
oughly satisfied the requirements of the lower grade. Introduce 
uniform requirements and enforce them. More careful training 
of teachers. More improved text-books. More systematic study ; 
more intelligent conception of the matter read, its relation to 
modern thought, to its particular age, race, etc. - More codrdina- 
tion with the mother tongue. Show its utility. 

The first thing required is mentioned under No. 7 of circular. 
Second is to arouse an interest in the study of Latin on 
the part of the student. Third is to have Latin teachers trained 
ad hoc. fourth is to institute concursus—papers to be corrected, 
say, at the Catholic University. Make Cicero the model from 
start to finish. Have less thorough reading and more rapid read- 
ing. Have more systematic theme-work, coordinating the work 
of the whole course. Restrict number of studies. Give it more 
time—years. Lay a good foundation in first and second year by 
much drill and memorizing of inflections and syntax. Read more 
of authors and practice more composition. Train your teachers 
more thoroughly, imbuing them with a love of their task. Return 
to the time-honored system of revision, prelection, review, with 
the various side aids. Excite emulation by making the course 
more practical in its bearing and showing results. Study of 
memory selections that have been thoroughly read. Reading of 
authors that can be understood without requiring great effort of 
the mind. The teacher should see that the students comprehend 
the necessity of acquiring a vocabulary of 1800 to 2000 of the 
more important words. By insisting on a more thorough knowl- 
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edge of syntax inthe earlier class so that the men may acquire an 
appreciation of the literature of the language as they become more 
advanced. Good teachers. Good, easy methods so as to interest 
the boys. Go slowly and be sure; quantity will come with time. 
Insist on a good knowledge of the declensions and the conjuga- 
tions before introducing an author. 

Frequent reviews in etymology. The best trained teachers we 
can get. Conversational method (to arouse students’ interest 
more). More careful work required from students. Higher 
degree of actually acquired learning in order to pass from one 
grade to another. More drilling, drilling, drilling in exact and 
idiomatic translation. We might learn something from the 
method of the German Gymnasia, where during the first vears 
everything else is subordinated to the study of Latin. Form 
teachers who know Latin literature. A thorough grounding in 
the elements and syntax. Daily practice in theme work. More 
theme work done in classroom where boys are apt to work more 
carefully and slowly; where mistakes can be better corrected and 
difficulties made clear. More. original themes, bringing out ap- 
plication of rules and grammar. First class driller in first and 
second year Latin. Gradual Latin speaking. Begin earlier. 
Create more interest for the study of Latin by easier and more 
congenial methods. By having a more uniform and determined 
program. 

Is there anything in the whole range of Latin pedagogy left 
untouched in these suggestions? Hardly, I think. Again, there 
is ample scope here for the work of a body of able writers, as 
suggested above. 

Question 5. (a) Latin Conversation. There is no mistaking the 
consensus of opinion in the matter of Latin conversation. Some 
forty-five express a strong desire that Latin be spoken in the 
classroom as a means and vehicle of learning and giving mas- 
tery over the language. Seventeen frankly admit that it is not 
done in their institution. Five are doubtful as to its feasibility 
and only five are against the conversational use of Latin. The 
general conclusion is emphatically warranted that “we should 
make the language of the Church live in the classroom.” 
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(b) Latin memory lesson. Again there sis overwhelming 
agreement of view in regard to Latin memory work in 
the face of a few adverse opinions. One says “not favored,” an- 
other “rather English,” two think the time required too consid- 
erable ; “give the time to reading classics,” says another. Let us 
hope we are as correct in practice as we are in theory. 

(c) Writing easy Latin in the first year. Fifty-three circulars 
give unhesitating approval to the practice of writing easy Latin 
in the first year, whereas only seven are opposed to it. We may 
put down the words of one of the opposition, as a minority re- 
port; for they are, to say the least, suggestive. “Too early trans- 
lation from English seems to me a serious defect; first, it does 
not give the form in drill it is expected to give; second, it takes 
up too much time (about four times as much as oral drills) ; 
third, it does not stimulate the attention of the pupil.” 

(d) Careful selection of vocables. There is almost a unani- 
mous expression of opinion in favor of more insistence on this 
feature of language teaching. One teacher says: “I deem it one 
of the most momentous questions in teaching the young student.” 
Only one note of caution is sounded, “Independent graded vo- 
cables are more harmful than useful.” 

(e) Drill work in declensions and conjugations. There is no 
point in the circular which has called forth a more unanimous 
expression of opinion. As expressed by one teacher, “Drilling is 
the sole means in the first year and must be insisted on. Drill! 
Drill! Drill! again Drill!” Still it may be well to quote a warn- 
ing from one of the circulars, “Drill work in the earlier classes 
can become an evil in so far as it tends to cause the student a cer- 
tain amount of disgust. Such matters should be very carefully 
handled by the instructor. Of course, a certain amount is more 
than necessary.” 

(f) Comparative amount of grammar and author. This point 
brought out a very instructive variety of opinion. Did time and 
space permit, it would be well worth while to set down all the 
views sent in. Hence it must suffice for the present to put down 
one expression of view, which seems to harmonize all the differ- 
ing notes: “In the first year grammar holds the important place ; 
in the middle of the course grammar and author divide honors; 
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in the last part of the course, the author should be the main 
thing and be made to live.” 

(g) Number of exceptions the first year. All about agree 
that there should be as few exceptions as possible and that they 
should be confined to the more important and to such as occur in 
the grammar used. 

(h) Thorough reading. There is a strong vote of about fifty- 
three in favor of some cursory reading throughout the course, 
growing in amount as the student advances from year to year. 
Several, however, throw out valuable cautioning remarks in this 
regard, such as, “Do not train the pupil in superficiality,” “Very 
profitable under careful direction and without hindrance to fol- 
lowing the program.” 

Question 6. (1) Are you satisiied with the text-books in 
common use? Eleven say “No.” Thirty-one say “Yes.” Nine 
give a doubtful, conditional approval. 

(2) Or would you suggest a uniform set of text-books to be 
gotten out for Catholic institutions? Some twenty-eight make 
qualified or conditional suggestions, such as the following: “If 
an improvement” ; “If uniform course is followed” ; “Wherein a 
definite and coherent system of presentation would be followed 
throughout, with a careful eye to grading and some latitude for 
extra reading”; “If most carefully and ably done”; “Not with 
annotated texts”; “Let it be cheap”; “Some Christian authors 
should be edited,” etc. 

Question 7. Should the study of Latin be begun by pupils 
at an earlier age than is done at present in this country? Thirty- 
nine give a flat “No” to this question. Six say, “Not with 
present school system.” Two say, “Not in parochial schools.” 
Nineteen say, “Yes, if possible.” Eight remark that knowl- 
edge rather than age should be the test. 

So it appears that the disposition to hold to our present fairly 
well established system is rather strong. 

To conclude in a few words. 1. We are doing some very good, 
solid work in Latin. 2. If the replies to circulars indicate the 
actual, general condition of affairs Latin, we have some, if not 
plenty, of room for improvement. 3. This betterment must come 
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by further discussion, with a view to bringing about a more 
reasonable degree of uniformity on the points in which an un- 
healthy difference of opinion exists. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Joun F. Quirk, S. J.: I think it is in order to speak of the paper, 
if only to record in general what I take to be the verdict of the meet- 
ing, and that is the appreciation of Father Moulinier’s arduous work in 
collecting the answers to the different questions, placing them together 
and giving his conclusions in regard to them. And I would add that this 
work is appreciated by everyone. I wish to comment upon a little re- 
mark which Fr. Moulinier made in passing, in regard to the teaching of 
Latin in the first year. This is an old and trite topic with us, and is 
only a further emphasizing of what has been the subject of discussion for 
years. -It is an old score and has been practically treated. I allude to the 
fact that he speaks of Latin being used in the first year in a practical 
way. While this topic, Latin ‘in the first year, was generally treated, it 
occurred to me to say that those who have had experience in the class- 
room know that to make knowledge agreeable to the pupil, you have to 
make knowledge a power to the pupil; and when you have made it pos- 
sible for the pupil to feel that this power he has realized is a practical 
thing, you have gained a great deal in advancing the cause. 


Rev. Greorcze Meyer, S. M.: I think that everything stated in Rev. 
Charles B. Moulinier’s paper was so well said that there are no further 
remarks to be made upon the subject. There will likely be other papers 
read on the answers to the questions sent by our committee to the various 
colleges and academies, and they will furnish material for discussion. The 
matter of how many times a week Latin should be taught, and how many 
hours to be devoted to this study, depends on the program of each institu- 
tion. The kind of text-books to be used is also a far-reaching question 
that should be taken up by a committee on text-books appointed by the 
chair, as in an assembly of this kind we cannot discuss text-books in a 
satisfactory manner. 


Tue Presipent: The Chair does not see how any further considera- 
tion can be given the questions proposed, as to how many hours should 
be given to the study of Latin in the classroom, etc., and therefore sug- 
gests that these topics might form the subject for future papers at this 
Conference. 


Rev. W. F. Crark, S. J.: In connection with the point which Fr. 
Moulinier raises in regard to the first year Latin, one of the correspondents 
evidently felt the need of drill-work in the first year Latin. The kind of 
work for the first year is doubtless drill work, and even this in the first 
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year is slow, as much time is lost in starting off. We often take it for 
granted that those who come into the third year, know the elements, rudi- 
ments and forms, but we know that even the best classes of boys forget 
these rudiments and forms, and it is therefore absolutely necessary in our 
schools to insist on a review of the first year’s work the second year. Now, 
take it for granted that the second year boys are perfect masters of their 
forms, they have the Latin syntax for the third and fourth years. If, 
however, when we come into the fourth year we find that they have grasped 
the Latin forms imperfectly, Latin syntax is barely touched in the fourth 
year, but this fourth year is given over to the rudiments that were not 
sufficiently itisisted on in the first and second years. 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF PAST AND PRESENT 
METHODS OF TEACHING LATIN. 


JAMES R. MOOD, PH. D., VILLANOVA COLLEGE, VILLANOVA, PA. 


The question at issue, besides being all important, is most 
laborious, and necessarily dry in spots, for such a question can- 
not be critically handled without the aid at least of some sta- 
tistics—and I wish that I had more of them at my command. 
Now, there is a peculiarity about statistics 
may be juggled, as some of our German friends are very fond 
of doing. So I might say that, while statistics are dangerous, 
they are a necessary adjunct to our present discussion. 

How many times is one asked the perplexing question, 
“How do you get your students to learn the Latin declensions 
and conjugations, or to appreciate Latin?” I say that this is 
a perplexing question and I think that all of us have ample 
reason to know it. The same question was a source of annoy- 
ance to the ancients themselves, as we find that boys were fed 
on honey-cakes and sweetmeats as a sort of compensation for 
their terrific task. Do you remember the time when your 
father was wont to give you ten cents or a quarter for memor- 
izing a lesson? 

I fear lest in this paper at times I may be too didactic, but I 
feel the need of being so in the treatment of such a subject. 
If we will work together we can accomplish a great deal in 





namely, that they 
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bettering our courses and giving a student more thorough in- 
struction. How true is it what Publius Syrus says: “It is 
only the ignorant who despise education.” And Lowell, “It 
was in making education not only common to all, but in some 
sense compulsory on all, that the destiny of the free republics 
of America was practically settled.” 

The first question that naturally presents itself is the all- 
momentous question of the Latin alphabet, and the pronun- 
ciation of its various characters, and this question naturally 
leads us into the sphere of metre or prosody. The subject has 
been most ably handled by such men as P. Giles, Vergleichende 
Grammatik der Klassischen Sprachen; E. Seelmann, Die 
Ausprache des Latein nach physiologisch-historichen Grund- 
satzen; F. Solmsen, Studien zur lateinischen Lautge- 
schichte, and Charles E. Bennett, Appendix to his Latin Gram- 
mar. And for a very good manual on verse one might com- 
pare Winbolt’s Latin Hexameter Verse. Latin or Roman 
pronunciation has been a bone of contention for the last thirty 
or forty years, and it was not until some of our greatest 
scholars thoroughly looked into the matter that there was any 
unity at all. I can distinctly remember the time when Harvard 
was pronouncing ae as ai, and you will still find most of the 
English universities using the anglicised c, etc. Of course, no 
two people speak alike, and we cannot hope to attain to the 
correct pronunciation’ of the Latin tongue, and yet we might 
strive for a more or less approximation to the pronunciation 
of a cultured Roman of the best period. There are three 
methods, i. e., English, Continental, and Roman. About 
thirty-five years ago there was a revolt against the English 
and Continental methods, and although they have been proved 
to be absurd, still you will, I admit, find them used. The ob- 
jections are obvious—entire disregard for historical accuracy, 
and confusion in the pronunciation of words. There is no 
need here to go into this at length, as I have cited some of the 
best literature on the subject above and, coming closer home, 
I might also refer to such articles as that of Rev. George V. 
Leahy, in the “Ecclesiastical Review” for April, 1908, and Rev. 
Dr. Hugh T. Henry, in the “American Catholic Quarterly 
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Review.” However, I cannot agree with Dr. Henry in his 
suggestion to use the Italian pronunciation universally. If we 
can come approximately near to the pronunciation as used by 
a cultured Roman of the time of Cicero, why should we not use 
that which we know is approximately correct rather than that 
which we know is radically incorrect? Why should we allow 
other institutions to get the lead in scholarly exactness, while 
we are so seemingly negligent? Some years ago there was a 
pamphlet written at Notre Dame, Ind., in which the author 
strongly urges the adoption of the Roman method, although, 
if I remember aright, the author could not have seen Seelmann, 
or Solmsen, as he desires ae to be pronounced ai. So far as 
historical development is concerned, all scholars will agree 
that pronunciation is subject to change and not only pro- 
nunciation, but the very form of words. Else how are we to 
account for the genitive ai in Plautus, Terence and the earlier 
writers becoming ae at a later date? Then, again, take such 
forms as plurumum, maxumum, etc. I have often heard that 
most absurd of all reasons advanced, i. e. that, as the modern 
Italians are direct descendants of the Romans, they should 
know just how to pronounce Latin. That they should, we 
will admit; but, that in reality they do not, is in plainer evi- 
dence. It is very true that in modern Italian open e and o 
were short in Latin, and closed e and 0, long. But how many 
of those who use the so-called Italian method get these quan- 
tities correct? You will hear most of them say étiam (étiam) 
and béné (béné). So far as their use of the soft c and g be- 
fore e and 7 is concerned, such a usage was unheard of before 
the fifth century; for, before that time all Latin consonants 
were hard. I might note other absurdities, but time is limited 
and the present paper has other important problems to take up. 

If our pronunciation needs revision, how much more so does 
our prosody? Poor Casserly has become antiquated, and we 
have to look elsewhere for critical material. Even Christ, 
Metrik der Greichen und Rémer, which has long been our 
standby, is gradually being superseded. For hidden quanti- 
ties, Marx, Hiilfsbtichlein fiir die Ausprache der Lateinischen 
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Vokale in positionslangen Silben, is all that it should be—I 
might say «adcc x#’aya06z, As in pronunciation, so in ac- 
cent there has been much contention. Weil followed by 
Havet, Henry, Bennett and Neidermann contends that Latin 
had a pitch accent; while, on the other hand, Ritschl, Lindsay, 
Stolz, Brugmann, and Skutsch, that the accent was stress. 
Which is correct? Most probably the latter view. In the 
earliest Latin the accent was not regulated by quantity, but 
was on the initial syllable (Gildersleeve, Latin Grammar, p. 
701, Rem. 2), and hence the weakening of vowels in ‘unac- 
cented syllables (Ablaut) and Syncope (sédulo sé délo; ancu- 
lus, ‘a servant,’ for *4mbi-cdlus (Gk. awgu-zoioz Sanscr. abhi- 
caras), princeps for *primi-ceps, etc., (cf. Lindsay, The Latin 
Language, p. 178). In the classic period the accent was a 
musical pitch as with the Greeks, to whom the Romans were 
subservient in regard to terms. This can be seen much more 
readily in Greek than in Latin, as all the accents are marked 
for you in Greek. Hence, scansion in Greek is much easier 
than in Latin. Then, again, according to Dr. Gildersleeve 
(0. c): “It seems likely that the dominant accent of a word 
was not so sharp as in modern pronunciation, and consequently 
the conflict (of ictus and accent) would not be serious.” The 
old-fashion way of scansion which is used by so many so-called 
scholars to-day will not work. How tedious it is to run 
through—say one hundred trimiters—without noting the con- 
flict of ictus and accent. In the latter half of hexameter verse, 
the ictus and accent generally agree, but what are we to do 
with the first half? Compar, e. g. Verg. Aen. I. 1. 
Arma virungque caro Troiae gui primus ab oris. 

What are we going to do with cano? The verse accent un- 
fortunately falls on the wrong syllable. Raise the voice a 
semi-tone on the first syllable (ca) and our trouble has van- 
ished. This can be better seen in the scansion of a few trimi- 
ters of Euripides or Anapaests of Aristophanes. I firmly be- 
lieve that students take a better hold on scansion when this is 
explained to them—at least, I find it so with my own students. 

So far as declensions and conjugations are concerned, there 
is little to say. The old method of having the student learn 
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the five declensions and four conjugations verbatim before 
some little translation has been found not to work very well. 
Of course, there is only one way of learning the declensions 
and conjugations, and that is to get down to them and learn 
them—one of the phases of Latin study that is bound to be 
uninteresting. But by learning two or three tenses at a time 
and by thorough drill work in them until the class has them at 
their finger tips, the student sees that he is making progress, 
and, if he has any ambition, he will go ahead with his task and 
that task will become easier and easier for him in the future. 
I do not believe in giving a student too many exceptions the 
first term, as they only confuse him. Let him get down the 
general rules, and when he meets exceptions in his reading 
tell him so, explain him the fact that the grammar he studies 
is based on the authors, not the authors on the grammar. I| 
have frequently had a student to tell me that the author was 
wrong, and when [ asked him why, he would say, ‘Because 
the grammar says so.’ Nothing gives me more delight, as it 
is then very easy to make him understand the relationship 
between grammar and author. Speaking of grammars,— 
members of the old school are continually crying down new 
methods, but, for all that, there is a tendency in the Latin 
grammars to-day towards improvement. I have only last 
spring noticed that Mr. Harkness has corrected a serious mis- 
take which has been running in his grammar for some time, 
i. e., the infinitives passive. I believe that Dr. Gildersleeve 
was probably the first grammarian of any note in America to 
get the passive infinitives correct. 

Syntax is still a bugbear and will remain a bugbear for some 
time to come. There is scarcely any journal but contains 
some new views on syntax. Mr. Goodwin of Harvard started 
his “Vivid and More Vivid Future” business, and if Mr. Good- 
win would kindly explain to us what he means by his “Vivid 
and More Vivid Future,” we should all feel very much gratified. 
Elementary syntax is exceedingly difficult to cope with, as it 
is extremely hard to judge how much to give the student in 
his elementary course. If we could instruct our students in- 
dividually the matter could be more easily solved, but when 
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one has to take the average of a class—say of fifty—it is not 
quite so simple. 

Of course, as I have just said, it is not best that the student 
be compelled to study too much grammar and syntax before he 
begins some translation—Latin into. English and vice versa— 
but I cannot help but firmly believe in the so-called old method, 
i. e., of teaching the first declension entirely and at least two 
tenses of esse before beginning a very simple translation, as 
there is nothing that impresses a language on the mind of the 
student so much as translation, and particularly, English into 
the foreign tongue. After learning his first declension and 
two tenses of esse let the instructor take up the matter thus, 
step by step, until he has learned thoroughly the five declen- 
sions of nouns, the two classes of adjectives, and the four con- 
jugations together with esse. During this time such simple 
exercises as are found in the best elementary grammars—caie 
must be taken in choosing them—should be thoroughly ex- 
plained and parsing should be done at each recitation. After 
the student has mastered these simpler forms, the irreg:ilar 
verbs should be taken up slowly until the student knows each 
one individually. The simpler rules of syntax will have been 
gone over by this time so that the student is now prepared to 
master ordinary syntax and at the same time begin Caesar or 
Nepos. I do not think that I am expecting too much when | 
say that a student should be quite capable of beginning Caesar 
or Nepos at the first part of the second year. One great ditt:- 
culty is that the instructor, just so soon as a student begins an 
author or at least when he has been reading an author only a 
few months, gradually, or sometimes, I am ashamed to say, 
immediately drops syntax, barring an explanation here and 
there, falsely imagining that the student knows all about syn- 
tax. Such a mistake is the very worst an instructor could 
make, as it not only tends to lead the student astray, but puts 
a stumbling-block in his path such as he never will overcome. 
Syntax should be kept up throughout the preparatory and 
college courses, and even then a student has just begun to 
know what the study of syntax means. How are we going 
to explain the varied usages of the prepositions ?—even one of 
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them? How about the syntax of cases, etc.? I should like to 
speak further about syntax but verbum sapienti sat est. 

The next subject which I shall now take up bears so closely 
on syntax that it might almost be called syntax. No student 
can write prose composition without syntax. At the begin- 
ning of a course in prose composition the student should be 
taught how to translate simple sentences into Latin and, be- 
fore doing so, to transpose his English order so that it will fit 
the Latin. There are a number of rules in the ordinary gram- 
mar as to how a Latin sentence should be arranged and con- 
structed, but, at best, these rules are only general and should 
be amplified by the instructor. When a student has learned 
his Latin order, he has mastered much, for then his rules of 
syntax will aid him in getting a good style. In this, for ad- 
vanced work, nothing aids so much as comparison with an 
author—Cicero, Caesar, or even Livy or Tacitus. A good 
practice is to take a portion of the translation of some author 
and after translating it back into Latin, compare it with the 
author. \What a surprise you will usually meet with? I do 
not believe it a good idea for a student to master a lot of rules 
such as is put down at the beginning of some text-books on 
prose composition before beginning the prose composition 
proper, for such a course tends only to confuse the student. 
He will then imagine that everything is an exception. But 
such rules are very necessary and should be taken up sys- 
tematically with each exercise. In such a way the student 
learns many stock phrases and expressions which are quite 
necessary to the writing of prose composition. As with syn- 
tax, prose composition should be continued throughout the 
college course. There is no better aid for learning any lan- 
guage than prose composition. 

Another branch, if I might call it so, proves a vast assistance 
to the teaching and learning of Latin, and that is to give a 
course on sight dictation, slowly reading an easy story or 
episode and asking a student to give the contents; then take 
up the story, sentence by sentence, and have the student parse 
the same as in every day class work. Such a course is given 
by Dr. Gildersleeve at Johns Hopkins. 
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Before I touch the authors and text-books, I might say a 
word about vocabulary or vocables, which I believe I have un- 
intentionally omitted. The usual rule has been to have the 
student learn the vocabulary connected with the exercises 
found in the elementary grammar. Such a plan I believe a 
good one if the exercises are carefully chosen. When the 
translation of authors is begun, the question is more difficult. 
Caesar, more than any other author, perhaps, has been the 
basis of the beginner’s vocabulary. Compare Mr. Knapp’s 
article in the “Classical Weekly” for May 9, 1908. Some years 
ago Mr. Harkness published a Caesar in which he wrote in 
italics the new words at each recitation: Such a plan is very 
good in theory, but it has failed in practice. There are too 
many words which a student is apt to forget. I fail to see that 
there has been any successful new method in the teaching of 
vocabulary. If the student is not allowed to annotate his text- 
book—i. e., by writing the translation above the word and 
numbering the order—there is no fear of his getting a good 
vocabulary, cela va sans dire. In regard to speaking Latin in 
the classroom, I might quote from Mr. W. H. D. Rouse in the 
“Classical Weekly” for April 25, 1908, “No one who under- 
stands what he is talking of now denies that the direct method 
of teaching modern languages is the right one. A very short in- 
quiry discloses that it has had a brilliant success in most con- 
tinental countries, and also in England whenever it has been 
properly tried. Why, then, should it not be equally suited to 
ancient languages? We are met only with the reply: ‘You 
cannot speak Latin and Greek.’ I answer: ‘Why not? As a 
matter of fact, I can, and so could you if you would practice the 
art.’ It is forgotten that Latin was actually spoken by Cicero, 
even by Gaius and Gaia in the bosom of their families; and 
Xenophon gave his orders to his soldiers by means of Greek. 
And this was the method of our forefathers. The scholars 
of the Renascence learnt Greek by speech from their instruct- 
ors, and it was taught in the same way to boys and men. Let 
me quote a sentence which I lit on the other day in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Elder Brother: 
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‘Though I can speak no Greek, I love the sound on’t. 
It goes so thunderitig as it conjured devils; 
Charles speaks it loftily.’ 


“In the words of those early scholars, in their very mistakes, 


are many traces to show that they had learnt it from a native 
Greek pronouncing it in his own way. As for Latin, every- 
body spoke it. Erasmus lived in Cambridge for years, lectured 
and taught, and went home without having learned a word of 
English. Pepys found that the pretty Dutch girls could speak 
Latin, though he does not say whether their conversation went 
beyond amo. Even his boot-boy could speak Latin, at least 
Pepys used to make him read aloud in that tongue. In schools 
Latin was spoken, look at Ludus Litterarius or any other 
school book of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. Busby 
spoke Latin. Do we not know how his portrait affected a 
former pupil, who fancied the old Tartar forever calling out, 
as we still do in another word, Eloquere, Eloquere! But the 
eighteenth century struck the death blow at the reasonable 
teaching of Latin, as at all other kinds of education; and it 
was left to the nineteenth to devise a system which gives a 
minimum of profit with a maximum of pains. No! Greek 
and Tatin have been spoken, and can be spoken again: If 
speech is the right basis for French, it is the right basis for 
Latin and Greek.” 

A very ingenious plea of Mr. Rouse, but who is going to 
tackle it? For seminaries and advanced classes in philosophy 
the speaking of Latin is an excellent practice, as it aids the 
priest greatly in his life work, and I doubt not that a great 
many professors of philosophy find it the greatest drawback 
in a student if he fails to understand an argumentation in 
latin. This, T fancy, however, is not alwavs the fault of the 
student. 

My next subject is authors and text-books. If you will rin 
through the last two or three numbers of the “Classical Week- 
ly,” vou will find several courses there laid down. For my own 
ideas. T can do no better than to refer you to our catalogue 
(which T revised only last year). The “Classical Weekly” for 
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the past two or three weeks has been dealing with the ques- 
tion, but I fail to see that there is any new solution there. As 
all scholars know, there are some authors that must be left out 
of the course, as it does not pay to read twenty pages of each 
author, and the small amount of time at our disposal forbids 
our reading them all. I might say, however, that there are 
some two or three authors, such as Thucydides in Greek, to 
whom sufficient attention is not paid. One of them is Cor- 
nelius Nepos. Why is Nepos not read instead of so much 
Caesar? Another is Quintilian, and who can afford to criticise 
too harshly the Latin of Nepos or Quintilian? I read a por- 
tion of Quintilian’s Tenth Book in connection with Horace’s 
Ars Poetica, and I am only too sorry that I cannot find time 
for more. Why does not some one edit a good school edition 
of Quintilian? Frieze is out of date. The view of reading the 
authors by cycles has been advanced, but it has been found not 
to work very well for a collegiate course. For a brief resumé, 
I might suggest a course as follows: Caesar or Nepos; Vergil, 
7Eneid and Eclogues; Ovid, Metamorphoses; Cicero, Catili- 
narian Orations; Cicero, Pro Milone, Pro Archia; Livy; 
Horace, Odes and Epodes; Catullus; Horace, De Arte Poetica; 
Quintilian; Cicero, De Oratore, Orator; Tacitus, Dialogus; 
Horace, Satires; Juvenal, Satires; Tacitus, Germania or Ag- 
ricola or Annales; Pliny, Letters, or Cicero, Letters; Cicero, 
De Natura Deorum:; Lucretius, De Rerum Natura; Cicero, De 
Officiis or Tusculanae; Elegy. Such, in brief, is the course I 
have put down in our catalogue. 

Regarding text-books I feel sure that T will not be too harshly 
criticised when I say there is a glut of text-books on the mar- 
ket. There are a great many men seeking better positions 
who think that they will get them by editing some part of the 
classics. Why is this so, for, as a matter of fact, it is? An- 
other point is this, did you ever stop to think that there is a 
remarkably great system of graft in text-books? I, myself, 
get an abundance of circulars from publishers whom I some- 
times patronize, who seem to think because I recommend one 
of their text-books that I must recommend them all. Dr. 
Gildersleeve has laid down and practiced an excellent rule, i. e., 
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do not say anything that you will have to take back at some 
future time. Would that all of us would follow such a rule. 
On this subject, there is an article in the “Classical Weekly” for 
May 16, 1908. In it the author advises the using of text-books 
without annotations. What the author says there is quite to 
the point, though I do not advise using a text-book without 
notes, and at the same time I think he is quite right in saying 
that too many notes and too much help do the student a great 
deal of harm. He should undoubtedly find out something for 
himself. Dr. Wilson’s edition of Juvenal and Dr. Lease’s of 
Livy have just about struck the auream mediocritatem in this 
line. 

I must now say something about the age of the student, also 
about students taking other branches. Quintilian says: “Natura 
tenacissimi sumus eorum quae rudibus annis percipimus; ut sa- 
por, quo nova imbuas, durat; nec lanarum colores, quibus sim- 
plex ille candor mutatus est, elui possunt.” That you can do 
nothing with a mind already crystallized, is almost axiomatic. Ac- 
cording to my own experience I do not think that a student 
should begin Latin until he understands the simpler rules of 
English grammar. I have found it extremely difficult to teach 
students Latin who knew no English, and it is next to impos- 
sible to teach them both at the same time. The mother or 
native tongue must come first. Some one might say that Latin 
explains and aids in the study of English. This is very true, 
in fact, I might say that for an English-speaking people Latin 
is by all odds the most efficient educational instrument we pos- 
sess. I, myself, began Latin at the age of twelve, and I think 
that some might begin even at eleven, but when a student is 
under that age, his mind is usually incapable of seeing the im- 
portance of what he is trying to learn. I should say then, as 
a general rule, a student might begin Latin at eleven or twelve 
years. Our system of teaching Latin needs revision, and I 
trust that some of the hints given above will not be amiss. 

There is a tendency among our better universities to require 
a Bachelor of Arts as a sine qua non to higher study, and as the 
usual B, A. course makes Latin compulsory this will help us 
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to a great extent. Our age has become too practical. A stu- 
dent enters college and by the time he has finished his fresh= 
man or sophomore year, he hurries out of college into busi- 
ness, medicine, law, etc., and yet he is supposed to have at- 
tained a fairly good education in Latin. This is possibly one 
of the greatest drawbacks we have to-day. What am I going 
to do with Latin when I leave college, says one? Another 
might say, “I have used a ‘trot’ throughout my college course 
and consequently know no Latin.” How are we going to 
remedy this? The latter question is much the more easy of 
solution. Any instructor who knows his subject can very 
easily detect a translation, and after detection there are more 
ways than one to put a stop to it. The former question is not 
so easy of solution. As with the other question, a great deal 
depends on the instructor himself. There is no question about 
ic, the student must be taught the importance of Latin, not for 
monetary value, but for mental instruction and development. 
Examples might be given of such great men of former times 
who owe their success to the study of classics. Treat the sub- 
ject in a manner after Matthew Arnold’s “Culture and 
Anarchy,” Montaigne’s “Books,” Frederick Harrison’s “Choice 
of Books,” etc. I know no other way. Our collegiate courses 
are fast becoming too optional. Latin used to be required of 
all Bachelors of Arts and should continue to be so required. 
There are sometimes a great many students in our colleges 
taking a different course who desire to take Latin but cannot 
do so with any regular class. Such students should undoubt- 
edly be encouraged, and a way should be made for giving them 
such a course as would suit their need. If there are instructors 
enough, such a thing is easily managed by offering a special 
course. Such courses are given to-day in the modern lan- 
guages, and why shouldn’t they be given in Latin and Greek? 


CONCLUSION. 
Before I close | would like to note a remark made by Prof. 
Maurice Bloomfield to the effect that we need not only better 
instruction for our students, but also for our teachers. It 
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is all very well and good to say that some teachers do not 
know how to impart knowledge, but how about the fact of 
having little to impart? I firmly believe that this is a very 
important question of the day and especially regarding the 
classics. ‘lo say that any ordinary B. A. cannot teach the 
classics as tney should be taught in our colleges would prob- 
ably bring down a mountain of criticism upon one’s head, but 
results show that Prof. Bloomfield’s statement holds good: the 
need of instructors who know their matter and know how to 
impart it, and this is particularly true of the preparatory de- 
partment. Let us, then, arouse ourselves in such a way as to 
make Catholic institutions not the equal, but the best, and let 
us send out our young men as scholars in deed as well as in 
word. This can be done only by having them taught system- 
atically and correctly. 

And I close with that famous passage in Cicero, Pro Archia: 

“Haec studia adolescentiam aguut, senectutem oblectant, se- 
cundas res ornant, adversis pexfugium ac solatium praebent, de- 
lectant domi, non tmpediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregri- 
nantur, rusticantur”’; and again, “Nullam enim virtus aliam 
mercedem laborum periculorumague desiderat, praeter hanc laudis 
et gloriae; qua quidem detracta, indices, quid est quod in hoc tam * 
exiguo vitae curriculo, et tam brevi, tantis nos in laboribus exer- 
ceamus?” 


ON LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 
REV. PATRICK FRANCIS O’BRIEN, M. A. 


L 
In spite of the vast numbers of Greek coins that have sur- 
vived, not a single example of a die has been hitherto found. 
We have minted specimens of the “Owl of Laurium,” but 
Athene’s mould is gone. Is the same thing to be said of the 
mould of Latin pronunciation? No wizard of science has cap- 
tured with marvelous device the true accent of the Roman 
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past. The only Edisoniana, so to speak, we possess are the 
dicta of the old grammarians and critics and the mute sugges- 
tions of the lettered stone. They tell us much, not all. The 
late grammarians knew nothing of the older pronunciation but 
by a tradition which they could not realize; and even inscrip- 
tions are not sufficiently safe. 

In any case we must fix upon some one period of Latinity, in 
our search after a definite pronunciation. This paper there- 
fore assumes that by Latin pronunciation is meant that cur- 
rent among the principal men of eminence as statesmen, phil- 
osophers, historians, writers, orators, and poets during the first 
century before Christ, the pronunciation of Julius and Augus- 
tus Caesar, of Maecenas, Cicero, Vergil and Horace, that is 
the court, and literary as distinguished from the popular and 
rustic pronunciation. It was this latter form of the language— 
the sermo plebeius—which passed into the Lingua Romana of the 
Empire and gave birth to the eight Romance languages of 
Europe. None of these plebeiagn daughters of Latinity will 
form the norma of the restored pronunciation which is the 
modern scholar’s aim—not even the soft bastard Latin—as 
Lord Byron calls it—of the Arno and the Tiber. 

Surely it was not exclusively in sounds that should be writ 
on satin that Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres, 
or that Tacitus, before a Senate which still retained some show 
of freedom, thundered against the oppressor of Africa. The 
phrase “Ad Crucem’—the most fearful cry on the lips of 
an old Roman—was undoubtedly never uttered with the chir- 
ruping sound of the Italian and the Tiber-trained ecclesiastic. 

I am aware indeed that, speaking on this matter as it affects 
our Catholic schools and colleges, many a partisan will ex- 
claim: “Why not adopt, once and for all, the pronunciation of 
Latin in vogue at the center of Christendom?’ We have a 
uniform system of rubric in the Latin Church, why not a uni- 
form pronunciation modeled upon central practice? Luckily 
the pronunciation of the Roman liturgy is not a matter of 
faith: “the Sorbonne has no jurisdiction over Parnassus.” 
I notice that some time ago the Irish bishops enjoined on their 
ecclesiastical students the Italian pronunciation. On the other 
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hand at the Fourth General Meeting of the Classical Associa- 
tion of England, a motion to adopt the Italian pronunciation 
was received by the flower of English scholarship with chilling 
silence. I shall speak a little later on of those “syllables of the 
sweet south” which may be adopted with advantage. 

Meanwhile, to return to our starting point, viz.: the en- 
deavor to reproduce, as far as is feasible, the sounds of Augus- 
tan Latin, one is bound to defend, however bricfly, the selec- 
tion of this particular period. The defense is easy. The ordi- 
nary texts read in our classrooms belong to a period which 
reaches from the birth of Cicero to the death of Octavian 
Augustus. Ovid, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, Caesar, Livy—these 
are the authors whose words float around the classrooms from 
generation to generation; and the question is, are we to allow 
them, in nine cases out of ten, to be mumbled or mutilated or 
murdered in perpetuum? 

Should we not try to reproduce, at least approximately, 
something like the exact sounds with which Cicero pleaded 
and Horace sung? The answer has been already given for 
the English-speaking world by the state schools and univer- 
sities of this country. Whatever may be thought by those 
“doctt sermones utriusque linguae” of the literary condition of 
Latin in those institutions, in the matter of pronunciation at 
all events, the right steps have long since been taken. Eng- 
land and Scotland, and notably Wales, through their classical 
organs and associations, are following in the wake of the 
United States. The evidence on this point is to hand and is 
accumulating from year to year. The insular pronunciation is 
being rapidly discarded; soon it will be as antiquated as the 
ruffles and rapiers of the Regency. 

It is a pronunciation, I admit, with a strongly sentimental 
and even historic side, for it issued from the lips of statesmen 
and orators in days when a classical quotation, a swift analogy 
from Juvenal or Tacitus crowned a peroration and even dis- 
comfited a policy. It had two recommendations—it asso- 
ciated Latin with the vernacular and so made of it, as it were, 
a sister speech, beside which a modern language, like French 
or German, sounded foreign and jargoning indeed. Moreover, 
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it imparted variety, if nothing else, to the accents of the 
Forum, much as the Irish brogue contributed and still con- 
tributes to the language of Westminster. But these two rec- 
ommendations are fading in the light of a fuller sound lore 
and in the richer music of the old time rhythm which springs 
in mute appeal from the written words. I say old time, for it 
is well to remember that there is nothing ancient about these 
insular mispronunciations of Latin. They are purely modern. 
Every one who has even a slight acquaintance with the his- 
tory of our language knows that its sounds have changed 
enormously since the introduction of Latin to English-speak- 
ing schools, but that the spelling—l am speaking now of the 
pre-Carnegie dynasty—has remained where it was. And, since 
English and Latin are written in the same alphabet, the pro- 
nunciation of the letters in Latin has followed the change of 
their pronunciation in English. This sequence has, as I have 
said, been not alone arrested, but decried. England and Scot- 
land are rapidly aligning themselves with the public schools 
of the United States. We must always, of course, expect a 
separate “irish question,’ although Irish and Latin have 
phonetic as well as philological affinities. (For example, when 
Paddy says “Get out o’ thot,” for “Get out of that,” he is re- 
producing the short sound of the first vowel of the Latin 
alphabet.) 

Now, what of ourselves? Are our Catholic schools alone to 
continue their attitude of hybrid isolation? When even Eng- 
lish Protestant insulation is disappearing, shall American 
Catholic isolation alone be left? The answer, to my mind, lies 
not so much in a sense of what is linguistically and rhythmic- 
ally true, but in the common sinking fund of racial up-bring- 
ings and leanings. For what is the fact? Most of the Latin 
in our schools is taught by clergymen who represent, either 
directly or by tradition, divers nationalities. In our chairs of 
Latin are to be found Parthian and Mede and Elamite, not to 
speak of Lybians from Ballyporeen, Latinists whose pronun- 
ciation would require a new Amphion to lure into anything 
‘ike butiressed symmetry. A great manv of our Latinists 
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begin their teaching as importations and continue it as ex- 
otics. 

It is not to their intelligence, of course, but to their sense of 
uniformity that this paper appeals. I know that races differ 
not only in actual language, but in conformation of the phys- 
ical organs of speech. I am aware how hard it is for the 
Frenchman to surrender his drawn-in sound of “u,” or for the 
Italian to abandon his chirping of the “c.””. A man, will far 
more readily adopt a new creed, a new political party or even 
a new wife than change a pronunciation which has once got 
familiarly rooted in his throat. Still, even the most contract- 
ing Frenchman must acknowledge the full round sound of the 
“uw” in the case of the tooting owl in the Menaechmi of Plautus 
and the most Teutonic German admit that his twittering of 
“t” before “i” dates, according to his own Madvig, from, 
classically speaking, a very recent period. Each nationality 
must make an honest effort to give up its cherished peculiari- 
ties if we are to serve the common cause of reformed pronun- 
ciation. At no time, and in no country, it is true, has there 
been a homogeneous pronunciation of a language; but that 
does not prevent there being a standard one. When we say 
that So-and-So speaks French like a native, we do not mean 
that his pronunciation agrees point for point with that of anv 
particular Frenchman, but that it conforms to the general 
practice of the French-speaking community. If, then, a sup- 
porter of the scheme of the restored Latin pronunciation for 
the late republic and the early empire is asked, “How do you 
know that Cicero spoke the word exactly thus?” he will reply: 
“T do not know it. Till T have a phonoeranhic record of 
Cicero’s speech, T cannot know it. But had Cicero heard the 
word spoken so. he would have recognized it: he would not 
have been shocked by it.” 


TI. 


Our first dutv is to set ourselves right unon the letters. Let 
me take the consonants first. for they are the bones of sneech. 
By means of consonants we articulate words. i. e. give them 
joints. Consonants not only give words their jointure, but they 
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help words to stand and have form, just as the skeleton keeps 
the animal from falling into a shapeless mass of flesh. The 
consonant is the distinguishing element of human speech. Man 
has been defined in various ways according to various attributes, 
functions, and habits. He might well be called the consonant- 
using animal. He alone of all animals uses consonants. It is 
the consonant which makes the chief difference between the 
cries of beasts and the speech of man. This distinguishing feat- 
ure we recognize when we say that their cries are inarticulate. 
Now let us begin with the Roman consonant C. It was undoubt- 
edly and invariably a guttural’ And yet the English and the 
French Latinist sibilate it, the Italian chirps it, the German twit- 
ters it, and the Spaniard lisps it. The Romans modified the 
form of the third Greek letter and gave it the sound “k” instead 
of Gamma. The sound and letter “g’” were afterwards intro- 
duced about 250 B. C. The use of “c” as sharp made the let- 
ter “k” superfluous, and the Romans almost ceased to use it. 
The old Umbrian of Northeastern Italy had a soft “c”, but the 
Umbrian dialect cannot be arrayed against Latin usage. Now 
here is a consonant upon which all of us can take a common 
stand, and whose adoption will not gratify any one nationality 
at the expense of another. Many ambiguities too would dis- 
appear, especially in the case of the purely English pronuncia- 
tion that still obtains in so many of our schools and seminaries. 
A boy has incipit insipiens read out to him after the old fashion. 
How is he to construe it by ear? Is it, “He foolishly begins,” 
or “He is a fool to begin with ;” or, “Fooling he plays the fool ;” 
or, “He begins from the beginning?’ Three chances to one 
against his going right. “Oh,” they say, “the context will de- 
cide.” This work the context was never intended to perform. 
“C” of course determines “g.” By a curious invonsistency the 
word which is pronounced with a “‘j,” if it happens to be Latin, 
is pronounced with a true guttural, if it chances to be Greek. 
I refer to Latin genus, which in Greek is yévos, It is obvious 
that if we are to use our English pronunciation we ought to say 
jévos, But for this we have not the courage. We are afraid 
of Demosthenes, it seems, though not of Cicero, Too much 
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praise cannot be given to the Germans for the maintenance of 
the guttural “g.” I regret that I cannot cover with praise their 
outlandish pronunciation of what should always be a pure dental 
even before the vowel “i.” The assibilation of inner “ti” before 
a vowel had, I admit, existed in the Umbrian and Oscan dia- 
lects. The grammarian Pompeius in the fifth century testifies 
that Titius for instance was sounded Titsius; Consentius says 
that etiam was pronounced esiam. In the next century we meet 
with Constanzo for Constantio; soon after with justizia, milizia, 
preparing the way for modern Italian Firenze (Florentia), 
Piacenza (Placentia), palazzo (palatium). It is true that in 
Roman orthography tio and cio endings were frequently inter- 
changed, but if one tries the experiment of hurling the “t’”’ sound 
as the old Romans did out from the rampart of the teeth, in- 
stead of muffling it behind the gums, then the interchange be- 
comes fairly explicable. 

There is, fortunately, no dispute as to the pronunciation of 
the letter “r.” Persius settled it for all times when he called 
it the “littera canina” or growling letter. No dispute, but per- 
sistent neglect. The Englishman is a mortal sinner in this re- 
spect, unlike his Scotch and Irish neighbor (unless the latter as- 
pires to be an Englified Shoneen.) The American is not much 
better, for the Cockney has left his stamp upon Boston. One 
must travel to the non-Teuton, to the Italian or the Spaniard 
for the genuine roll. How many a splendid line or passage is 
shorn of its strength and beauty by utter inattention to this 
robustly trilled liquid. For example: 


Ut pelagi rupes magno veniente fragore 

Aereaque assensu conspirant cornua rauco 
iraeque leonum 

Vincla recusantum. et sera sub nocte rudentum. 


“cc 


As the “r” was always trilled, so the “s” was always sharp. 
Its soft English sound has been “developed” only in French and 
Italian, and has not yet touched Spanish. S initial was sounded 
probably more sharply than as an inner letter; hence caussa as 
well as causa appears in manuscripts and inscriptions, and 
other occasional doublings of “s” are found. 
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With regard to the pronunciation of ‘“v” consonant, this coun- 
try—I am speaking of course of the state institutions—sounds 
it as “w,” and the same sound has been fiated by recent English 
classical associations and scholars. There is no evidence, writes 
Prof. Postgate, for “‘v’’ consonant having had any other sound 
in Latin but ‘“w” till well on in the second century A. D. 

And even after a ‘“‘v” sound began to creep in, the “w’” held 
its own among the educated classes. So that there is no rea- 
son why, in the teeth of the evidence and expert opinion, we 
should go on giving to “v” a sound which was unheard of in 
the palmy days of Latin, and for long after was only provincial 
and vulgar. Now the practical difficulty is that no nation in 
Europe, except the English, makes use of this identical sound 
“w.” In any case it is a wishy-washy one; and when first I 
heard Caesar’s “vent, vidi, vici’’ so pronounced, I conjured up 
memories of Sam Weller and the Old Kent Road. 


‘ 


Prof. Postgate, to prove his point, states that the Emperor 
Claudius revived the digamma to denote this sound, only invert- 
ing the sign in order to distinguish it from “f,” and that the 
sound of the digamma was admittedly “w.” Now, the author 
of a very curious Latin method who hails fron: Philadelphia, 
states quite an opposite opinion. He says that the Emperor 
Claudius introduced the Aeolic digamma (with the symbol in- 
verted) to express its present “v” sound, for this sound was not 
present in Greek which is evident from the fact that a name 
like Valerius had to be rendered in Greek by Ovualerios, etc. 
Hence the theory that Latin “u” had the sound of an English 
“w,” which is a mistake. A good deal of ink and erudition have 
been expended on both sides; meanwhile “pendente lite,’ I am 
inclined to follow the canny conclusion of the Scottish Classical 
Association—of which I happen to be a member—thus stated: 
consonantal “u” may be pronounced as “vy.” It is generally 
believed, although it is not proved beyond doubt, that it was like 
our “w,” but there is no practical gain, as regards quantity, in 
adopting that sound. I, for one, am glad of this loophole to 
escape enjoining on any young hopeful under my charge, “Pro- 
nounce it with a wee, Samuel, pronounce it with a wee.” 


9 
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ITI. 


I pass on to quantity which is the controller of accent and 
the mainstay of rhythm. Latin pronunciation without quantity 
is the arch without the keystone. The most serious blot in the 
old pronunciation is its gross neglect of vowel quantities. Quan- 
tity is of the very essence of the Latin language and literature, 
and our disregard of it strips prose of the rhythm and makes 
doggerel of every species of verse. The saintly authors of 
medizval hymns never won their halos from ecstatic devotion to 
Latin quantity. But the modernists are not much better. The 
tyranny of accent is not peculiar to the English reading of Latin 
alone; it is at least as marked in the Italian. Even the Germans 
who, with all their attainments, neglect somewhat the more polite 
sides of classical learning, had the reputation of being lax in 
their quantities. There is a saying put into the mouth of a 
German scholar—no doubt libellously: 

De quantitate nos Gérmani non ciramus. 

And yet quantity is the one thing to aim at in prose as well 

as in poetry. Let us then teach our scholars to enunciate clearly 


and separately every svllable, giving each its due quantitative 


value as far as is ascertainable; let us try to get the idea of Eng- 
lish accentuation out of their heads and the idea of quantity 
into them; let us insist on their marking the quantity of every 
syllable, not by the pitch or stress of their voice, but by the 
greater or less time for which they dwell upon it: and in order 
to familiarize them to right habits on these points. let us make 
them read aloud every Latin word which they translate, as well 
as every entire passage they translate, so that we may get the 
true ring of the words and sentences not only in their heads, but 
into their mouths and throats as well. 

The arrangement and choice of words in a Latin sentence 
as well as in Latin verse were determined by conditions of sound 
as well_as of sense. This is especially the case with the final 
word or words known as the Clausula; and it has been recently 
discovered that in Cicero’s orations, at any rate, the Clausula 
was regulated by definite metrical rules. The teaching of quan- 
tity must begin “ab initio” i. ec. from the declensions and conju- 
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gations; and it is in this regard that most stress ought to be 
laid on the qualification for teaching elementary Latin. Latin 
is sneered at as a dead language; it is dead because of the slob- 
bered, smothered indistinctness with which so many tiro-teachers 
in our schools permit, through ignorance or criminality, the 
choking of its infant accents. 

Again, the quality of the vowel sounds ought to be preserved. 
To put it roughly, we should adopt the Italian pronunciation of 
the vowels and double consonants. Whoever has heard Italian 
spoken recognizes one of its greatest beauties to be the distinct- 
ness, yet smoothness with which its double “1’s” and double “r’s” 
and double ‘‘n’s”, in short, all its double consonants are pro- 
nounced. No feature of the language is more charming. And 
one who attempts the same in Latin and perseveres will be amply 
rewarded in the music of the language. 


IV. 


I do not enter upon the finer points of true Latin pronuncia- 
tion. I omit the crucial question of the final “m,” the still more 
crucial question of “hidden quantities’—that curse of half-edu- 
cated teachers as a Harvard professor some time ago remarked 
—the question of “slurring,” and whether the Latin accent was 
stressed or pitched. Professor Frank Abbott, writing in the 
Classical Philology Journal for October, 1907, thinks that the 
solution of the latter may be found in the theory that in the 
“sermo plebeius’ the accent was primarily a stress from the 
earliest period to the latest, but that in the literary language dur- 
ing the classical period the stress-element, owing to Greek in- 
fluence, became secondary to the pitch. It is this pitch-accent 
which explains Gracchus’ piper, although Plutarch tells us his 
presence was more ethical than elocutionary. The anecdote is 
worth repeating in Plutarch’s own words, even to the elect: 
“The temper of Caius Gracchus was rough and passionate, and 
to that degree that often, in the midst of speaking, he was so 
hurried away by his passion against his judgment that his voice 
lost its tone, and he began to pass into mere abusive talk, spoil- 
ing his whole speech. As a remedy to this excess he made use 
of an ingenious servant of his, Licinius, who stood constantly 
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behind him with a sort of pitch-pipe or instrument to regulate 
the voice, and whenever he perceived his master’s tone alter and 
blaze with anger, he struck a soft note with his pipe, on hear- 
ing which Caius immediately checked the vehemence of his 
passion and his voice grew quieter and allowed himself to be 
recalled to temper.” 

Now the restored pronunciation aims at no such piping Latin- 
ity. It does not intend to reintroduce a rigidly historic method 
with all its niceties of intonation and sentence-accent. Even if 
we could recover the exact pronunciation of Cicero’s Latin it 
might be a dangerous thing to introduce, for it would be quite 
as difficult to teach as the pronunciation of modern French, 
and the difficulties it would involve to teachers and taught 
might be fatal to the future of the study. What we want is a 
working uniform pronunciation that will make the teacher orally 
intelligible to all the members of his class, and the members of 
the class intelligible to all others within the Latin fold. The 
question of pronunciation directly affects those of our boys and 
girls who continue elsewhere the Latin begun in our schools; 
it is a question we ought to settle if we wish to save them from 
awkwardness or comment when they take their seats in the 
benches of our State Universities. It is a question that cries for 
solution equally as regards our own seminarians. These young 
men pass through several zones of pronunciation and come out 
utterly perplexed as to what is right and what is wrong. 

It is a question which affects not only pedagogy but phonetics. 
A knowledge of the correct pronunciation of Latin is the best 
foundation of all phonetic knowledge. It affords a key not only 
to all the Romance languages which are its daughters, but to all 
other languages which have at any time adopted the Latin alpha- 
bet: amongst which may be mentioned English, Irish, Welsh, 
Breton, Manx, Icelandic, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, 
and German. It is also extremely simple and easy to under- 
stand, so that few things are more unfortunate for education 
than the neglect of it. “It seems hardly too much to say,” 
writes Prof. Skeat, “that a careful consideration of the sounds 
originally denoted by the Latin symbols and a general adoption 
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of even an approximately correct pronunciation of them, would 
do more to lift the whole study of languages, whether ancient or 
modern, to a higher level among us than any other possible 
improvement in modern methods of education.” 


DISCUSSION 

After the reading of the paper written by the, Rev. Patrick O’Brien, 
M. A., of St. Thomas’ College, St. Paul, Minn., Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connell 
spoke most earnestly in favor of the adoption of the Italian pronunciation 
of Latin as a system by the Catholic Colleges of the country. He based 
his remarks upon the fact that the Italians are the natural inheritors of 
the Latin traditions and upon the great advantages which would result 
were we to follow the example of so many Catholic colleges and dioceses 
in the Old World which have adopted this system. He urged particularly 
the advantages which this method would bring to all who visit Rome and 
who could then be enibled to converse intelligently with the leading 
Church officials of the Holy City. He also added that “Though there were 
some strong philological difficulties on the other side, still there were, in 
linguistics, some strong reasons for believing that, had the Roman people 
survived to this day, the pronunciation of their language would be remark- 
ably like the pronunciation of it adopted at present by the Italians, their 
heirs and inheritors. It does not settle the question when we determine 
accurately, what was the pronunciation of Latin two thousand years ago. 
Pronunciation changes in obedience to certain phonetic laws, and the 
approved pronunciation of English to-day is not the pronunciation of 
Shakespeare.” The Bishop was followed by a speaker who thought we 
ought not to adopt a system solely out of motives of facility in dealing 
with the Roman authorities, especially as few students have the opportunity 
of visiting the Eternal City, while many frequent State universities where 
the old Roman system is in vogue. 


Rey. J. F. Green, O. S. A.: The proposition of the Rt. Rev. Rector of 
the Catholic University of America, that the Italian pronunciation of Latin 
be universally adopted in our Catholic colleges for the reason that it will 
facilitate the easy and satisfactory conversation of those visiting Rome, 
and bring into speaking acquaintance with the Holy Father and eminent 
Cardinals, our student product, I respectfully submit is scarcely a fair 
proposition, despite the fact of a regular motion and second. When the 
fact is recognized, and a fact it is, that a very small percentage of the stu- 
dent body attending Catholic colleges either does or ever intends to enter 
the clerical state—to ask these young men to adopt a pronunciation very 
foreign to that pronunciation in daily practical use in their particular per- 
sonal environment—is, to my mind, a hardship and unfair. A compara- 
tively small percentage of the student body of Catholic colleges will ever be 
positioned to get into close contact with ecclesiastical Rome. That our 
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college men for the most part must commercially, professionally and 
scientifically meet and do business with the product of other institutions 
not Catholic of equal grade of educational facility should, it would seem, 
be the best reason that the pronunciation of Latin be that in vogue and 
commonly accepted in our country. Let the principle, “locus  regit 
aclum,” be not lost sight of. Should the call to the clerical state come 
to the college graduate, the seminary or other ecclesiastical educational 
body has ample time to correct the individual pronunciation so as to 
enable all ecclesiastics to converse—if opportunity be afforded them to go 
to Rome with Romans in the Italian’s most approved style. Our colleges 
for the most part send forth their student body into the world’s mart of 
commercial, professional or scientifical pursuit. The Forum will be the 
United States. Let, therefore, the generally accepted and most approved 
pronunciation be the one to obtain in our colleges. 

Tue Rey. Tuos. I. Gasson, S. J., then spoke of the absolute need of 
adopting some uniform system. “At present,” he said, “we have almost 
as many varieties of pronunciation in the country as we can possibly 
have. The system most generally in use has the support neither of 
scholarship nor of tradition. It is known to be incorrect; why, then, 
should we cling to it?” While accepting the views of scholars as to the 
Roman pronunciation, the speaker dwelt upon the rational claims of the 
Italian method upon Catholics. Fr. Gasson declared that there had been 
enough said on this and kindred topics and that he now urged some action 
should be taken in the matter. 

Remarks were made by several of the educators present, all showing 
a strong leaning to the advocacy of the so-called Roman pronunciation. 
V. Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., spoke in favor of adopting a uniform 
system of pronouncing Latin in all the Catholic colleges. He suggested 
that the Conference adopt the system proposed by Rt. Rev. Bishop 
O’Connell and that the Italian pronunciation be given the preference. 


THE MORE THOROUGH FORMATION OF THE 
LATIN TEACHER, AS WELL AS STRICT CLASS 
GRADING, WITH A VIEW TO EFFI- 
CIENCY IN THE ACADEMIC COURSE 


REV. GEORGE J. MARR, C. S. C. 


This question is most vital to all who really believe in the 
educational value of Latin. I, for one, believe that the study 
of Latin has a reason for its existence, but I also believe firmly 
that it will soon cease to have a raison d'etre unless the teach- 
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ers of Latin, especially the teachers in the academic or sec- 
ondary school, prove by their teaching and by the course itself 
that Latin can produce results, results which will appeal to 
the practical level-headed American who sets out to choose a 
course for his boy and girl. That Latin has been studied from 
time immemorial is no argument why it should be studied 
to-day and to-morrow. Greek was also studied, and it is on the 
decline. On the other hand, the modern languages—French 
and German—have come into great and even threatening 
prominence in recent years. English likewise has come to the 
front. Latin is still holding its own. About 50 per cent. of 
high school pupils study Latin. There are about 400,000 stu- 
dents in secondary schools every year studying Latin, which 
means that about 100,000 take up that language every year. 
Latin is not on the decline, but other studies are so much on 
the incline that thoughtful educators fear for the future of 
Latin. 

This fear comes first and foremost from the poorly equipped 
men and women who attempt to teach Latin. It comes sec- 
ondly from the course itself, which is not graded to advantage. 
One who has read the “Classical Journal” for the last few years 
cannot fail to observe the need of more efficient teachers in 
the public high schools. That this inefficiency is not con- 
fined solely to public schools is what I should judge from the 
very question which has been assigned to me for treatment. 
Such men as Professor Bennett of Cornell, Professor Kelsey 
of Michigan, Professor Showerman of Wisconsin and others 
place the future of Latin in the hands of the teacher of sec- 
ondary Latin and set up the cry for more thoroughly equipped 
teachers. 

In the discussion of the question I will deal in the first part 
of my paper with the mental equipment the teacher ought to 
have, indicating how that equipment may be attained. In 
the second part I will discuss the academic course itself from 
the viewpoint of the authors to be read and the sequence to be 
observed among them. 

1. The teacher of Latin should know Latin. This state- 
ment seems evident enough, but it is not so evident as it 
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seems. To know Latin is to be a master of Latin and every 
subject closely related to it. The teacher must know his 
grammar and syntax so thoroughly that they are a part of 
him. He must have the Latin declensions, verb inflexions, 
syntactical constructions so well assimilated that he can use 
them as he uses his a b c’s. Then he ought to possess a re- 
spectably large vocabulary. No man in my mind knows Latin 
who cannot read any ordinary prose with moderate facility 
and without having too frequent recourse to the dictionary or 
notes. To know Latin, then, is to be able to read Latin 
fluently. Yet this is not enough, for many a priest from daily 
use of Latin in his theological course becomes a fluent reader 
of Latin, and still such a man is not fitted to teach Latin. He 
must have already done extensive reading in the Latin authors. 
I believe he should have read the whole field of Latin litera- 
ture, but I do not insist on so much as an immediate require- 
ment. I am ready to let him off if he has read every page of 
every author whom he is going to teach. The teacher of 
Czsar cannot be a thorough teacher if. he has only read two or 
three books of the Gallic War. He must have read the Gallic 
War and the Civil War; in a word, he must have read every 
word that Cesar has left in writing. The same is true of the 
teacher of Cicero. He cannot be content with a reading of 
four orations against Catiline. He must have read all the ora- 
tions of that author and his philosophical essays, the De Officiis 
and his letters. The teacher of Vergil must not stop with six 
books of the /neid, but must go right on and read the remain- 
ing books. If you ask me why a teacher having to teach so 
little of an author should nevertheless read the whole author, 
I will answer by asking you a question in turn. What would 
you think of a professor of English who should attempt to 
explain Shakespeare after having read only the Merchant of 
Venice or Macbeth? How can such a professor talk mean- 
ingly about Shakespeare as a poet? The Latin teacher must 
have read the whole author, because only thus can he get a 
proper idea of the author as a writer, as a man or as anything 
else. Then only can he talk with authority on his subject. 
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Granted now that the secondary teacher is able to read any 
ordinary prose with ease and granted that he has read widely in 
the field of Latin literature, and has read thoroughly all the 
authors which he teaches, he still lacks a vast amount of posi- 
tive knowledge in the line of related topics without which he is 
not a scholar and cannot be considered a master of his subject. 
The Latin teacher is dealing daily in the classroom with an 
ancient civilization very different from our own, despite the in- 
fluence that it has exerted on the latter. He must know that 
ancient civilization thoroughly. How can he give life to Cesar, 
Cicero and Vergil unless he has a deep, solid knowledge of Ro- 
man History? He must know the important epochs in the life 
and development of Rome. He must know her political, relig- 
ious and social institutions. He must know her great men, 
not merely their names and when they lived, but their person- 
ality and the influence they had on men and things of their time. 
If there is one period that he ought to be master of, it is pre- 
cisely the last hundred years of the republic down to the death 
of Augustus. When I say the teacher should have a thorough 
insight into Roman History, I of course mean to include a 
knowledge of the geography of the ancient world and of the 
topography of Rome in particular. The teacher with such a 
historical background to his teaching would possess breadth 
and depth, he would necessarily put more life and interest into 
his classes. He could draw from his storehouse of classical 
scholarship bits of information in connection with the lesson to 
be given out with a spontaneity and freshness which come only 
from the man who is bubbling over with his subject. It is need- 
less to say such a teacher would be a master in his class, for 
there is nothing which wins the pupils’ confidence so quickly 
as the thought that the teacher knows what he is talking about. 
Add to the foregoing equipment a knowledge of Greek on the 
part of the teacher and you have what appears to me an ade- 
quate standard of scholarship for the academic teacher. I sug- 
gest Greek because Rome is so greatly indebted to Greece in 
every line that the Latin teacher ought to have studied Greek 
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if for nothing else than to be able to say that he has had a first 
hand acquaintance with the literature of that famous people. 

In setting up this standard of efficiency in the teacher, I have 
considered only one thing—knowledge. I do not exclude other 
things, but I think the “What” is more important than the 
“How.” If a man possesses the What, he will soon find out 
the How. Enthusiasm follows large knowledge and in most 
cases, I believe, ability to teach follows it too. 

The next point is how can the prospective teacher get this 
equipment. He can get it in two ways—either through post- 
graduate study after his college course, or through self improve- 
ment while teaching. 


The first of these ways or post-graduate training in a Uni- 
versity is an ideal not often realized. It seems to me this prep- 
aration of the teacher ought to be an important matter with 
the president and faculty of every college and academy that 
offers a Latin course. This is the first time in my uneventful 
life that I find myself treading on dangerous ground. I feel 
it is difficult for a young teacher to proffer counsel to his bet- 
ters, but with all modesty I shall state what I think. The faculty 
should be on the lookout for good teachers and get them. It 
will never get them if it is content to indulge the fallacy that 
anybody is fit to teach Latin. Anybody will be fit to teach Latin 
so long as no attempt is made to consider as serious the teacher’s 
equipment outlined above. Let the faculty be informed of the 
talented boys who show a liking for Latin during their prepar- 
atory and college course. Let the professor in his class offer 
all possible encouragement to such students. Upon their grad- 
uation from college or after their novitiate if they be religious, 
they could be sent to a university of recognized standing, a 
university known to give a thorough post-graduate course in 
the classics leading to doctor’s degree or at least to a master’s 
degree. It is of prime importance that the right university be 
chosen, and for this purpose the faculty sending the student 
should know beforehand just what kind of scholarship the Ph. 
D. stands for. If the training is in the field of Latin literature 
with a view to give the student courses in extensive reading of 
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all or most of the authors which he will afterwards be called 
upon to teach, then I think it is of the right kind. But if it 
aims merely at research work claiming a goodly part of the 
candidate’s time for the writing of a philological thesis which 
will be of no practical help to the future teacher in his teaching, 
then it is not of the right kind, and the student had better not 
go to such a University. (Classical Jour., March, 1906. Edi- 
torial page 78.) 

The doctor’s degree having back of it the equipment indicated, 
has a great weight. It elevates both the teacher and the course. 
It gives the former dignity and makes the teaching of Latin a 
profession and inspires confidence in the student towards the 
teacher and course. The teachers in the secondary schools of 
Germany rank so high in the profession and contribute so much 
to the interpretation of the classics simply because they are 
trained magnificently both in the gymnasium and university for 
a period from 12 to 14 years in all. They aim at scholarship 
and they achieve it. 

If, however, the secondary Latin teacher cannot receive post- 
graduate training, he may still become the ideal teacher by self 
improvement. This is the way of salvation for most of us, 
and it is not a bad way either. It has made classical scholars 
in the past and will do so in the future. It will take time but 
nothing of worth is produced in a hurry. Suppose it takes ten 
years. The teacher will grow in power all those years and at 
the end of them he will not be much past thirty years of age if 
he begins in his twenty-first year. 

In order to cover the field of Latin literature in his reading, 
he can read a few pages from some author every day, thus 
covering so many pages a week. In a year he will have read 
considerably, and after ten years he will have covered practically 
all the Latin authors. He can buy the texts of the authors for 
about $10 a year as the “Classical Journal” calculates after Prof. 
Edward Clapp. The teacher will of course start his reading 
with the authors whom he is teaching. 

The second suggestion for self improvement is the acquire- 
ment of a little Latin reference library of one’s own. A mod- 
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erate outlay will go a long way to procure the books most needed 
to supplement the text-books. Have your own library; thus you 
will often utilize spare moments which would be lost if you had 
to take the trouble of going to the general library. 

The third suggestion is to become a member of an educational 
association such as this and of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, or that of the New England States. 
Don’t simply be a member, but attend the meetings and meet 
the learned men and women who are teaching Latin. An ex- 
change of ideas with them is invaluable. 

In the fourth place subscribe for the “Classical Journal” and 
see if you ever paid out two dollars for a better investment. Thus 
you will be up-to-date in your teaching. 

In the fifth place, attend the Summer school courses of our 
leading Universities. This will supply the place of post-grad- 
uate training as hardly anything else can. 

Sixth and last suggestion,’ make a trip to Italy. 

We come now to the second part of my subject which also 
deals with efficiency in the academic course, but aims at this 
result by strengthening the course itself in the matter of class 
grading. Undoubtedly the course ought to be a graded one; 
this year’s work should be a stepping stone to next year’s, or 
better one year ought to be a continuation of the preceding, thus 
insuring a steady progress from start to finish. 

I think I can best treat my subject by placing before you the 
academic course as outlined in the catalogue of the University 
of Notre Dame of whose faculty I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber. I am informed by the President and by the Prefect of 
Studies in that institution, and my reading has helped to sub- 
stantiate their claim, that our course is representative of the 
best that is offered in the High Schools and academies of the 
country whether public or private. The academic course is a 
four-year one arranged as follows: 


A. 
Grammar. Etymology, Bennett. 
Exercises. Rudiments of Latin, Reynolds. 
[Five hours a week for two terms. ] 
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B. 
Grammar. Review of Etymology, Syntax, Bennett. 
Cesar. Books I.-IV. 
Prose Composition. Based on Caesar. 
[Five hours a week for two terms. ] 


‘. 
Grammar. Syntax, Bennett. 
Nepos. Selected Lives. 
Sallust. Catiline. 
Cicero. Orations I.-III., against Catiline. 
Prose Composition. Based on authors read. 
[Five hours a week for two terms. | 


D. 

Grammar. Complete review. 

Cicero. Three orations including Pro Lege Manilia. 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. ; 

Vergil. Aeneid, six books. The explanations cover peculiar- 
ities of syntax, figures, mythology. 

Prosody. Study of hexameter verse. 

Prose Composition. Based on Cicero. 

[Five hours a week for two terms. | 


It will readily be seen that the above course is pretty nearly 
all that can be desired from the point of view of quality, i. e. 
the authors to be read. Czsar (Gallic War), Cicero (Orations), 
Vergil (/Eneid) are everywhere the standard authors of the 
high school course, but in addition are offered three other au- 
thors, Nepos (Lives), Sallust (Catiline) and Ovid (Metamor- 
phoses) less widely read than the former set yet claiming an 
important place in a goodly number of schools. As to the se- 
quence in which the authors come I have a few suggestions to 
make. I am not in favor of beginning Cesar at the opening 
of the second year, but would take him up only in January of 
the second year. My reasons are those of the Latin Conference 
which reported to the Committee of Ten. While Cesar is 
the most correct of authors, and therefore should logically be 
the first author to follow the thorough etymological work of 
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first year Latin, yet he is a very difficult author for pupils at 
that stage. Let there be some simple introduction to Cesar, 
such as a gate to Cesar, or better the Viri Romae. This little 
book is easy Latin and could be taken up about November of the 
second year. I say November, not September, because I think 
an exhaustive review or drill in the declensions and conjugations 
should be given the pupil for two or three weeks of September. 
Then take up the essentials and only the essentials of syntax sys- 
tematically studied and exemplified in exercises. One of my fel- 
low professors hit upon my idea squarely when he said that the 
immediate grammar preparation for reading the first continuous 
prose author should consist of the maximum of etymology with 
a minimum of syntax. With such a mastery of grammar the 
pupil would do quick work from November to Christmas in the 
Viri Romae, and thus be in fine condition to tackle Cesar. My 
second suggestion is that Nepos be thrown out of the course al- 
together or else be taken up in place of a part of Cesar. The 
reason is there is no need of him and no time for him; Cesar is 
enough. Let the third year open with Sallust’s Catiline which 
differs in style from the Gallic War and is an interesting prepa- 
ration for Cicero’s Oration against Catiline. Cicero rightly 
comes in the third year, because the pupil is then far enough 
along in Latin to appreciate him. In the fourth year I would 
throw out Ovid and confine the reading of poetry to Vergil. As 
with Nepos so now with Ovid; he is not needed. If the pupil 
is going to get any literary enjoyment at all from his academic 
course he is best able to get it in the last half of the fourth year. 
He then has read enough prose to know what good Latin prose 
is. He will not be confused and harmed by the strange forms 
and loose constructions that are known as poetic license. The 
7Eneid is a masterpiece in the world’s literature. Let the stu- 
dent in his last year of high school read as much of it as he can, 
trying to cover six books in the original and reading the other 
books at least in a good translation. Let him feel that he knows 
that grand poem in its entirety. This is better than a little read- 
ing of Ovid with the result that he knows neither Vergil nor 
Ovid with much completeness. 
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I have not touched upon the quantity of the authors to be read 
except in the case of Vergil. I do not think that quantity is a 
prime consideration in the second and third year. Class grading 
is not much affected whether a great or a small amount is read, 
provided the work done has been well done. The reason is that . 
the culture argument, i. e. literary enjoyment has little weight 
in those two years because the pupil is not capable of it. In that 
period he is being trained in mind, in mental gymnastics, in 
observation, alertness, judgment, and especially is he being 
trained in the use of his mother tongue through the medium of 
translation from Latin to English. Let the teacher exact from 
the pupil the best possible English equivalent for the Latin sen- 
tence. This is slow work at times: to do it is to show that one 
knows why Latin has a place in secondary education; to fail to 
do it through the desire to cover more ground is to waste time, 
to stunt the pupil’s Latin development and to oust Latin from 
the academic course. When therefore the catalogue calls for 
the reading of so many books during a certain period in the 
academic course it does not mean such a number must be read 
at all costs; it simply means to set a high standard for which at- 
tainment the pupil will have to work earnestly under the direc- 
tion of a wise teacher. 

I have no suggestion with regard to Latin composition. 
Everybody recognizes its importance as a supplement to gram- 
mar. It serves to test the pupil’s acquaintance with etymology 
and syntax. It should have a place in each year. Whether it 
ought to be based on the authors read is for the teacher himself 
to decide. If the first year Latin, together with the review of 
etymology and the training in the essentials of syntax at the 
beginning of the second year, is conducted properly (and this 
work of all work is the kind to be properly done) then in the 
remaining years. of the course composition exercises based on 
the texts read will, I think, produce only good results. 

There is one other point with regard to class grading. The 
teacher of one year ought to know what is being done in the 
year preceding him and in the year following. Efforts are mis- 
directed if each man conducts his class on his own hook. 
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I cannot end my paper without an appeal to all teachers to 
do one thing unfailingly even if they possess the equipment 
mentioned in the first part of this paper and even if the course 
itself is perfect. I mean daily preparation on the part of the 
teacher before entering the classroom. This is the immediate 
training and formation of the teacher. Without it he will fall 
into the tired man’s line of least resistance, routine. He himself 
is sure to lose enthusiasm in his work and to degenerate intel- 
lectually. His classes, too, must soon suffer a lack of interest. 
His work is a failure because he does not do any work. 

When the Latin teacher of the secondary school prepares him- 
self in number one fashion both remotely and proximately for 
his teaching, then the future of Latin will be safe because teacher 
and course will be efficient. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Cuartes B. Mou tinier, S. J.: I should like to make a few remarks 
In the first place, remarks of commendation for the paper so carefully 
prepared and clearly devised, giving a very valuable outline and hints in 
regard to the thorough formation of the teacher and the class grading 
for efficiency in the academic course. While the first part is of prime 
importance, no doubt, the second question, the grading of classes in 
schools and colleges is, to my mind, of higher importance, if we may 
claim anything is higher than the formation of the teacher. If there is 
a careless ease in allowing boys to pass from one grade to the other, 
the best teacher is hampered. The teacher can do a great deal 
of work and see to it as far as the limits of the four walls of 
the classroom are concerned to, the extent of bringing the pupils 
into the best grade, but the whole faculty, especially the govern- 
ment part of the faculty, must supplement this. I think we should 
allow consideration to this important feature. The question of authors 
to be read was very well brought out, as no real teacher or educator 
wants to confine himself strictly to one form, because, as has been 
repeatedly stated, it is quality of the work that is the true aim, rather 
than quantity. 


Rev. H. J. Gorter, S. J.: In connection with the remarks of Father 
Moulinier, I might say I think it is impossible to turn out a Latin scholar, 
teaching Latin only five hours per week. I think in the beginning we 
should have at least ten hours per week, because it is in the beginning that 
the boys are taken through the declensions and conjugations, and to have 
this drill in class five hours per week are not enough. Too much stress 
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cannot be laid on the subject of grammar. I believe there should be 
very little reading of authors in the first two years, for while the grammar 
may be a little dry, the teacher can make it interesting in several ways. 
The reading of authors as explained in the paper should be left for the 
college course. These are the only two exceptions to the remarks. 


Rev. G. Marr, C. S. C.: In order to explain the matter I would like 
to say that in the preparation of that paper I was under the impression 
that another paper was to be prepared and delivered on the first year 
Latin, so that I did not touch at all on the Latin for the first year. The 
Father is also mistaken in thinking I did not offer enough Latin grammar. 
I simply stated what the amount of grammar was for the first year, and 
that should be renewed in the second year. I am much in favor of re- 
viewing grammar at the beginning of each year and then going in for 
the Latin reading gradually. As to syntax and etymology, the teacher of 
Latin should tell how many points will be of immediate benefit after the 
second year. 


Tue PresipENtT: I might again venture to say that I am inclined to 
cut loose from the Latin grammar, as I think the trouble is we really 
have too much grammar. The best Latin scholars I have ever met were 
men who had never studied Latin grammar, as well as some of the best 
English scholars I have ever met were men who had never studied the 
English grammar. I prefer to take the Latin from the authors and the 
living Latin of the classrooms. I would suggest the propriety of admitting 
Ovid to the course, either academic or college, and placing Ovid as a 
poet in a position with Nepos as a prose-writer. 


Rev. H. J. Gorter, S. J.: It is a mistaken idea to think that we teach 
Latin so that our students may speak the language only, as we teach Latin 
for the purpose of having the benefit of those “mental gymnastics” as 
it were, or in other words, to broaden the mind and quicken the intellect. 
It seems to me that the Latin grammar is the best means of accomplishing 
this, in connection with the written exercises from Latin into English 
and vice versa. 


FATHER BIEKHEL: It seems to me from my experience and the experi- 
ence of those with whom I have come in contact that to have a thorough 
knowledge of the Latin language, a thorough understanding of the gram- 
mar is necessary. These instructions must, of course, be given in the 
first few years, the most important part being the foundation which is 
given in the first year and in order. In order to get this I would like 
to insist upon what Father Goller brought out in regard to the time being 
restricted to five hours per week. It seems to me in order to get a 
thorough knowledge of the Latin language at least ten hours per week 
should be given to this work in the beginning, gradually decreasing if 
necessary in the succeeding years, but certainly never less than five. I am 
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speaking of a strictly classical course. In that course, Latin is the main 
point of the whole course and must be made the foundation and conse- 
quently time must be given for this foundation, and five hours per week 
is certainly insufficient to get that knowledge. We find pupils who come 
to our school from one of the public high schools, for instance, who are 
absolutely unable to follow the course in the second year and after two or 
three weeks’ trial they give up. If a thorough knowledge of the Latin 
language is to be obtained, more time must be given than five hours. It 
should consume the first year, seven hours per week, and not less. This 
amount of time is necessary for the drill in grammar and to secure a 
good deal of written work. This point, so far as I noticed, was passed 
over in the paper as I do not think it was stated how much time should 
be given to written work. If the pupil does not do a good deal of 
written work the first year, transposing from English into Latin, etc., I 
do not see how a good foundation can be obtained. 


FatHER DeutscH: I wish to say I agree with the last speaker as to the 
amount of time to be devoted to the securing of a good foundation in 
Latin. Our institution had the same experience he speaks of in regard 
to graduates of the high schools not being able to keep up with the second 
year’s course in Latin on account of lack of foundation. There is no 
doubt in getting this thorough foundation there will be a certain amount 
of “mental gymnastics” secured in transposing from one language to 
another, as suggested by a previous speaker, but it seems to me that we 
should teach Latin not only for the purpose of affording these “mental 
gymnastics,” but also to make our scholars able to’ speak the language. 
A complaint was made in the Seminary Department yesterday that many 
of the students were not prepared to speak in Latin, and if we are to 
study the language for the “mental gymnastics.” there seems to me no 
better way to acquire these “gymnastics” than by teaching them to speak, 
because it is well known that it requires a great deal of ability on the 
part of any man to speak a language not his mother tongue. I see no 
reason why our students should not be made to speak the Latin with 
daily drill and practice. 


FaTHER SHRIVER: I want to congratulate the writer upon the paper 
and the work he has done. Certainly he has given us a well-worded 
treatise as to his idea of the mental training on the part of teacher and 
pupil. However, I should take exception to one point. I think with regard 
to the professor, he lays too much stress on reading as in my mind it is 
more efficient to get at the humanizing influences of the language. We 
should go back to the days of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, when 
the Latin and Greek languages were in their renascent vigor and when 
those famous reproducers of Vergil and Cicero flourished. Then will we 
have the ideal professor and the ideal pupil, for with these students of 
the Latin were laid the foundation of our own modern languages. While 
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I agree with the speakers on the question of the importance of the gram- 
mar, still I would also insist upon the culture of the imagination with 
regard to that wide field of literature in the two old languages in which 
we are interested and which are so famous. These two things will do 
much to bring us back to the old standards. 


FaTHER Bauer: I fully agree with the idea which was expressed as to 
the amount of time to be given to Latin as well as to the study of gram- 
mar, but I am not in harmony with the idea of beginning Latin reading 
very early. The latter part of the second year would be better to begin. 
in my opinion. Father Marr suggests shortening the course of syntax to 
the minimum, and I would like to know what would be considered the 
minimum in this respect. 


Rev. G. Marr, C. S. C.: I think the essentials could be put into about 
fifteen to twenty pages, and could be studied by the student in a month. 
As to the essentials of syntax, the teacher will have a better idea as to 
what these essentials are. I would go over Bennett’s or some other 
standard work and take out the more interesting points, but to sum it 
up, I should say the minimum syntax could be held in about fifteen 


pages. 


FatHEeR Connor: In the study of Latin it seems to me in order to get 
good results in the language or from any language, you must make that 
language the main issue, and there are three points to be kept in mind. 
First, the mental training through grammar, making complex sentences, 
etc., and showing the relation of the independent and dependent clauses, 
the second object would be to study the English language carefully so as 
to make the Latin real, transpositions from one to the other must be made, 
while the third point should be the study of literature. According to my 
views, the fourth year should be devoted to poetry, just as in English 
we make oratory the principal aim of the work for that year. The study 
of Latin should be a matter of mental training based upon the grammar, 
and a thorough grasp of the English must be had for a correct trans- 
position. 


Rev. Vincent Huser, O. S. B.: After all this explanation as to the 
teaching of Latin, we now come back to the point of our aim nearly 
eleven years ago, when we met for the first time. Our object was then 
to secure a uniform Latin curriculum for all Catholic colleges. That was 
our main object at that time, and our greatest weakness at present is that 
we have no uniform curriculum. This matter was taken up at the meet- 
ings but nothing has definitely been arranged. Of course this cannot be 
done at once, but something definite should be accomplished if it takes 
ten years to get this curriculum. I think I can speak for the Benedictine 
Order when I say we have been disappointed in not having as yet secured 
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after all these years a uniform curriculum for all Catholic schools and 
colleges. 


Tue Presipent: I was not aware that in these meetings we were 
called to do anything legislative at all. These meetings were to bring us 
together with a view of the betterment of the study. 


Rev, Vincent Huser, O. S. B.: I do not want to prescribe a course, 
but we were to have an established ideal, and if some of our colleges 
have not reached this ideal course they could at least try to reach it at 
some time, but as yet it appears we have accomplished nothing definite. 


VALUE AND METHODS OF EXAMINATION. 


VERY REV. LOUIS A. TRAGESSER, S. M. 


The topic of the value and methods of examinations has 
been frequently and variously discussed in educational meet- 
ings. Some professors see no advantage in them and would 
abolish them entirely if possible; others believe in them as a 
necessary evil, but would have them as rarely as possible; 
whilst others, again, attach the greatest importance to them. 
Whatever be the opinion in favor of or against examinations, 
we have them and must make the best of them. The practice 
and experience of centuries in every civilized country have 
warranted their use and have identified them more or less 
with the methods of teaching in our schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. A rapid survey of what is being done actually. in 
regard to examinations will introduce this subject and show 
what value is attached to them, whilst, at the same time, we 
will be able to appreciate the different methods in use and 
form our own judgment on the subject. 

In France several boards of examiners travel around and 
hold examinations in the name of the government in the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. These examinations are very 
thorough and embrace the entire program of the classical or 
scientific course. Several weeks after the written examina- 
tions have been corrected the candidates are notified whether 
they are admitted to the oral trial. If they succeed, they ob- 
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tain the degree of A. B. or B. S., accordingly. If they fail at 
the oral examination, the written still counts for a year. The 
degree examinations are divided into two parts. The first 
part is taken through after-the class of rhetoric, the second 
after philosophy. 

I understand that a similar method is followed in Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony and Wurtemberg. In Spain the final exam- 
inations are oral. The professor in the government colleges 
or “Institutes,” as they are called, is absolute master of the 
examination of his pupils. He divides the branch he teaches 
into so many lessons, say 75 or 100. He often makes his own 
text-books, and always has a separate program of questions 
published, which is divided into the corresponding number of 
lessons. At the official examinations, which close the school 
year, his pupils, as well as all students from any other colleges, 
must appear before the board of official examiners, of which 
he is a member for the branch or branches he teaches. Num- 
bers corresponding to the number of lessons of the branch 
are put into an urn. The student draws three numbers and 
is examined with his program in hand on these three lessons 
and nothing more. If he knows two of the lessons out of the 
three, he is promoted. It is hardly necessary to remark that 
this system is exceedingly deficient and does not show what a 
student knows. It often happens that a student draws three 
of the first ten or twenty lessons that he studied, gets a good 
average and is promoted without having even looked at one- 
half of his program. 

In Austria a student is promoted on his good standing in 
class throughout the school year. If he has not given entire 
satisfaction, he must pass a written and an oral eyamination. 
If he fails in a single branch he is not promote. In Italy 
quarterly examinations are held. They may be written or 
oral. The promotion of the student is based on these exam- 
inations without a final one at the end of the year. Ifa stu- 
dent fails he must pass a successful written and >ral examina- 
tion before being promoted. 

In Belgium written examinations only are -onducted. At 
the end of every quarter the professor gives his students a 
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written trial. If the averages of these written examinations 
are satisfactory, the student is promoted year after year, and 
at the end of his studies gets a certificate equivalent to our 
A. B., which admits him to the universities without an extra 
entrance examination. If the student fails, he must remain 
in the same class another year. In the colleges conducted by 
the Jesuit Fathers the examinations are held in about the 
same manner as in America. Every week they have a written 
trial in one or the other branch, especially Latin-French and 
French-Latin translations, as also translation from and into 
Gieek. Every three months there is an oral examination, at 
which the reverend rector of the college presides, aided by the 
prefect of studies and the teacher of the branch. The exam- 
ination of each class lasts two hours. The branches are espe- 
cially Latin, Greek and French. In several colleges three or 
four students are called at a time, seated at two small tables, 
and examined in the presence of their fellow students during 
ten or fifteen minutes. 

In America examinations are held in all colleges. In New 
York, where the state has control of the studies, the examina- 
tions are conducted by a special board of examiners. The 
questions are sent from Albany to the different cities of the 
state. When all the students to be examined are assembled, 
the envelope containing the questions is publicly opened. 
They are then dictated, and the candidates given a specified 
time to answer. 

Although all the different countries of the world have not 
been reviewed, it may safely be stated that examinations are 
in universal use in one form or another. They must conse- 
quently be of some value. President Arthur J. Hadley, of 
Yale University, tells us that examinations have two distinct 
aspects—one looking towards the past, the other towards the 
future. “They are the means,” he continues, “of proving the 
student’s attainment in that which has gone before; they are 
also a means of testing his power for that which is to come. 
They sum up the result of previous work in such a way as to 
help us in meting out praise or blame for what he has already 
done. At the same time they indicate the degree of his mental 
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advancement and enable us to place him for the coming year 
in those classes in which he will gain the most profit and for 
which his powers will be most fully adequate. They protect 
our schools from waste of time in the days which precede them 
by setting a mark which the student must reach. They pro- 
tect our colleges from the waste of time in the days that follow 
them by giving us a basis on which to group our classes and 
average the tasks which are imposed. They are at once a 
measure of proficiency in what has been previously learned 
and of power for what as yet remains unlearned.” To attain 
these results examinations must be conducted in the proper 
way, and this brings us to the consideration of the different 
methods of college examinations. 

In the first place, the final examinations, which cover the 
program of the entire year, ought to be both written and oral. 
This method gives the student the greatest possible opportu- 
nity of displaying what he knows. If examinations are writ- 
ten only, a student is likely to be incomplete. He may even 
misunderstand or at least not fully understand the questions 
and give answers that are not satisfactory. The member of 
the board of examiners with the copy only of the student be- 
fore him cannot judge of the full value of the student. 

This method of giving written trials only, appears to be too 
limited. Certain students are exceedingly brilliant at an oral 
examination, but are unable to do well in writing, whilst the 
contrary is true of others. They should therefore be given a 
chance to show their ability and their knowledge both by 
writing and in the oral examination. 

It is evident that an oral test alone is defective. It has been 
argued, and rightly so, that the proficiency in subjects studied 
the few months previous to the oral examination is largely a 
matter of memory—of good memory in those who do little 
thinking for themselves. The oral examination favors the 
lazy student. He can absent himself from the classroom dur- 
ing half the term and still pass a creditable oral examination. 
It is a well known fact that certain university students utterly 
neglect their studies until three or four weeks previous to 
their oral examination. They then confine themselves to their 
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rooms and during ten or twelve hours a day under the direc- 
tion of a fellow student, who has followed the entire course 
and who is well remunerated for his trouble, go over and mem- 
orize the essential points of the program and pass their exam- 
ination with the necessary average for promotion. This is 
certainly defeating the purpose of any examination, whether 
written or oral. 

In the second place, examinations, to be useful to the stu- 
dents, must be frequent, every month or two, in the important 
branches at least. These examinations may be written or 
oral, as they are intended to oblige the student to review that 
part of the program already gone through. In some colleges 
the branches taught in the classes are listed, and week after 
week a written examination is passed on each in turn, cover- 
ing that part of the program already seen. If there are four, 
six or eight branches, the turn for each comes every fourth, 
sixth or eighth week. This is an excellent means of reviewing 
the branches. These monthly or bi-monthly examinations, 
whether written or oral or both, should be conducted, if not 
under the direction of the teacher, at least in his presence. In 
the examinations he will get to know his students better than 
through the simple routine of every-day class work. 

In the third place, promotions should not be based on the 
final examinations only. Says George M. Steele, in an article 
entitled “Shall Promotion be Based on Examination?” in a 
recent number of the “Catholic School Journal”: “One point 
more is important, and that is the influence that such an exam- 
ination should have in determining the status of the pupil. 
Let me say frankly that I do not regard any examination, 
per se, as properly a final test. At the best there are casual 
circumstances which enter largely into the case and are apt to 
have much to do in determining the outcome. The physical 
condition of the examinee, any temporary or accidental state 
of mind, the character of the topics proposed, which may be 
at one time not only widely different from what they are at 
others, but much less sensible and less calculated to bring out 
the student’s familiarity with the general subject, and many 
other conditions may affect the result.” 
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Promotion ought to be based (1) on the standing of the 
student throughout the year, or, in other words, on his weekly 
average; (2) on his weekly competitions or examinations, and 
(3) on the results of his examinations after the first and sec- 
ond terms of the school year. The government of France rec- 
ognized this point years ago when it obliged every student to 
bring to the examinations his yearly standing signed by his 
professor. 

Should certain students be exempted from the final exam- 
inations by reason of their monthly standing? I think not. 
All the examinations should be maintained for all the stu- 
dents, whatever their standing may be. If students know that 
they will be promoted without examination, there is every 
chance that they will neglect their studies at least during the 
last month. 

It is only by throwing this network of frequent and serious 
examinations about the students that you will force them 
gently but surely to apply themselves continually to their 
studies and master their branches, if they do not want to be 
conditioned or even held back in the same class for another 
year. 


DISCUSSION 


Very Rev. D. M. Gorman: I think Fr. Tragesser has given us a 
splendid paper. It is a subject I am interested in and would like to hear it 
discussed by the members of the Association. I think it has much to do 
with the development of our young men in the colleges; the value and 
method of oral examinations especially. In our college we have felt dis- 
satisfied with the results obtained by the methods that have been adopted 
and used in former years and I would like to know if the method we have 
at present would be approved of by those engaged in oral examination. 
At the present time, we leave it largely to the discretion of the individual 
professor as to the frequency and time of the oral examinations. The 
examinations, however, must be held. Furthermore, we hold them each 
month or at the present time we hold them quarterly, or every three 
months, or if the professor deems it well, every month. We have two 
or more boards, composed of the faculty, and members outside the faculty, 
either in the city or outside the city. The examinations cover a year’s 
work or less at the discretion of the professor and examining board. 
To my mind, the professor of the respective classes has this advantage— 
he gets additional knowledge from the result of regular recitations. I 
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would like to know whether these examination methods agree with the 
opinion of the members of the conference, and whether these oral exam- 
inations should be held monthly or every three months. I again wish to 
thank the Father for the excellent paper he has given us on the value 
and methods of examinations. 


Very Rev. D. J. Frynn, LL. D.: I also wish to express my great 
pleasure on listening to the paper just read, and I wish to thank the 
author for the many very practical ideas he has given to us. In answer 
to some of the questions asked, I would say that at Mt. St. Mary’s College 
we have written examinations for all at the end of the first session, and 
at the end of the year we have both written and oral. For the oral ex- 
aminations, the questions are so arranged that they cover the entire 
course. These questions are then placed in envelopes, the sets of ques- 
tions corresponding to the number of students in the class. Two or three 
students are admitted together before the examining board and as the 
student is called he takes any envelope and proceeds to answer the ques- 
tions enclosed. This method minimizes the “luck” element often noticed 
in oral examination when not conducted as described above. In writ- 
ten examinations every student has the same chance for the same ques- 
tions are placed before every student. In some classes we may give 
twelve questions, giving the pupil the choice of answering any ten. In 
this case we give the same value to any question answered correctly. In 
other classes a professor may give only six or eight questions. In this 
case the questions may not be of equal difficulty and different values are 
given for different answers; for example. one question may be worth 
twenty-five points, while another is worth only ten or fifteen points. The 
total of course, is always 100. 

In addition to the semi-annual and annual examinations we have in 
all the classes monthly, and in many weekly, examinations. ‘:ne notes 
for these are combined with the, notes for recitations, and in this way 
we get the student’s monthly notes. 

One word more. I think that in the case of the general written exam- 
inations the chairman of every board should prepare all the questions, 
and hand them to the prefect of studies to be distributed on the day of 
examination. By this method neither the student nor teacher has any 
means of knowing what questions are to be asked, and the result is that 
both teacher and pupil work more diligently and thoroughly in covering 
the course. Examinations, I think, develop special exertion and concen- 
tration, and the final examination commands the attention of the stu- 
dent and keeps him on the “anxious bench” until he hears the result, 
usually the day before commencement. j : 


A Memper: I also wish to express my appreciation of the paper just 
read and would suggest in connection with the question of examinations, a 
value be fixed for each question. If one question is of more importance 
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than another, it seems to be the general custom to divide by the number of 
questions, giving an equal value to each. As to the oral examinations, I 
have been experimenting at our college during the past four years as to the 
various ways of giving examinations and have come to the conclusion that 
in order to have satisfaction, one man should give the notes throughout, al- 
though that requires quite an amount of work, but if you want satisfaction 
as to notes, I think the president, teacher, prefect of studies or professor 
of the college should give the notes. At least I have found this to be true 
in our case. We have oral examinations once a year, in the middle of the 
year (I think two examinations are preferable to one), one at the end 
of the first session and the other at the end of the second. Unless these 
oral examinations are done systematically, they are practically useless. I 
speak from my own experience. If there are several giving the notes | 
there will be considerable difference between their relative standards and 
the result would not be at all satisfactory. The method I have adopted 
is to have one man make a list of the questions to be propounded, whose 
duty it will be to give the notes. As for the oral examination, there 
should be, a8 the president of Mt. St. Mary’s stated, frequent examinations. 
As to there being a different value given to each question, I should like 
to hear further. In summing up the total results there should be at least 
two oral examinations and one written examination. 


Very Rev. F. A. Purcett, D. D.: I have received many valuable sug- 
gestions from the remarks just made regarding the paper written and 
would like to ask Fr. Gorman if, in these monthly oral examinations held 
at the college in Dubuque, they examine the whole class or only three or 
four members of the class at a time, and how long they keep each boy 
before the examining board. I suppose this is conducted as the weekly 
“Sabatines” we used to have in Baltimore. At these “Sabatines,” our 
names were placed in an urn and the president or presiding officer took 
a paper from the urn and the student named would have to go before the 
examining board. Three students were called at each “Sabatine.” In 
that way there were students who spent five years in Baltimore without 
being questioned once before the board. I ‘happened to be one of that 
lucky number, for five years I was never called before the board. This 
kind of oral examination, however. has a defect, for while the boys might 
have started out in fear, thinking they would be called, after their names 
were missed a few times, they would gain courage and think that per- 
haps after all, their names were not in the urn. 


Very Rev. D. M. Gorman: I would like to say that the oral examina- 
tions we have at present are conducted, as I say, by various boards. We 
take a boy for an oral test and the entire class of, say twenty-five—thirty 
—forty students are in the classroom. The professor of the class some- 
times makes a list of the questions to be answered, and calls the student. 
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We do not single out particular names. We do, however, enter into a 
little combine in this connection and in behalf of the student body, be- 
cause this list goes around, and the chairman of the board is notified in 
regard to the students formerly called in the various departments. This 
equalizes the work. Thus, for example, in the history class the same 
student will not be called, who had been examined in some former class, 
and hence, the board reaches all the members of the class and each one 
is called upon to do work in some department. 


Rev. Joon A. VAN HEERTUM: In regard to examinations in the various 
departments of Latin from the first year to the last year of college work, 
these are of course liable to be done in different ways. We have adopted 
a certain system, based on something of a “Civil Service Examination,” 
with regard to merits. Take the first year Latin forms, we mark declen- 
sions and conjugations, 60; pronunciations, 10; syntax, 10, etc., in order to 
make up 100 points. We believe it is possible to thus obtain a very good 
estimate and use this method in all branches except geography, history and 
Christian Doctrine. In these branches we only have oral examinations. 
Of course, we give papers to prepare, but we do not call these examina- 
tions, but tests on different subjects from week to week or every two 
weeks, as deemed necessary. The examination is oral and is conducted 
by the teacher in the presence of the board. The teacher gives all ques- 
tions, but there is a disadvantage inasmuch as the teacher does not like to 
give the same question twice and therefore the last pupil to be called 
usually gets the harder question, that is so far as history and geography 
are concerned. In mathematics, however, we have only written examina- 
tions. As to the time for our oral examinations, it is usually two weeks. 
For the first year Latin examinations we allow twenty minutes, for the 
second year fifteen minutes, third year ten minutes and fourth year five 
minutes. The first year memory work is most important and a great deal 
of work can be gone over in twenty minutes. We also have examinations 
in which the pupils are pitted against each other, that is to say, one class 
gives the questions to the other. The second year Latin examines the first 
year, etc. They have all the questions which are first submitted to the 
teacher, the first year Latin gives out questions to the second and vice 
versa, and in this way the second year Latin gets a thorough review of the 
first year work. It is the same in all classes. I think this plan works 
very well. I suggested the idea to others and those who have applied it 
say it works excellently. It is a large subject, however, and it is hard to 
say just what is the best way, but we find the above to work very well 
in our case. 
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CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 





MR. LOUIS J. MERCIER, CHICAGO, ILL. 





In opening the last conference of the Association, His Grace 
Archbishop Messmer, of Milwaukee, gave the only true starting 
point for any adequate presentation of any branch and of the 
whole of the Catholic educational system of the country when 
he said: “Our schools are as much of the nation as the public 
schools.” , 

It is time that we should not accept for a moment any other 
definition, and not only invariably take as our starting point the 
fact that our schools are national, not partisan, but be ready to 
press forward immediately and to point out the full strength of 
our position, to set in full light all that we are doing, for our 
own immediately, it is true, but, through our own, for the coun- 
try. 

The facts of the case have too often been inverted. If there 
is any part of the American school system which is un-Ameri- 
can, it is that part whose plan to insure the education of the 
whole people involves the taxation of Christian populations to 
support necessarily agnostic schools, which they cannot coun- 
tenance. If there is any part of the American school system 
which is American in its very essence, it is that part which is so 
organized as to contribute to the welfare of the nation all the 
social and ethical possibilities of the Christian creed. For the 
possibility of such an organization is but the test of a free gov- 
ernment which, as admirably stated by President Wilson, of 
Princeton University, must allow the individuals under it “to 
choose their own lives, and which must regulate not as a su- 
perintendent but as a julge; safeguard, but not direct.” 

Hence not the State directed school system, but the State safe- 
guarded system of Catholic schools is typically, essentially Amer- 
ican. Hence the question of the status of the Catholic college 
should be stated perhaps somewhat as follows: 
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What is the status of our colleges with regard to the American 
educational system, of which they are such an essential and rep- 
resentative part, and what is their contribution to the general 
output of the system? 

The investigations just completed, thanks to the good will and 
hearty codperation of the several college authorities, the result 
of which is now in your hands, permit us to ground the answer 
to this question upon the solid basis of accurate figures. 

Thanks to the statistics now at hand, we know precisely how 
we compare numerically in our zeal for the promotion of higher 
education with our non-Catholic fellow citizens. And, it seems 
to me, we need not be discouraged at the showing. 

We find that in the last seventeen years the attendance in the 
preparatory department of our colleges has increased 127 per 
cent, while the bona fide college-grade attendance has increased 
85 per cent, in spite of the fact that the standards have been 
raised almost everywhere. We find that in the last six years 
more than twenty Catholic institutions have risen to college 
grade, while several of the older colleges have become univer- 
sities. 

We find that while the non-Catholic college attendance is I1 
for each ten thousand, the Catholic college attendance is over 
7.3 for each ten thousand. On the other hand, while there is 
one non-Catholic college for every 162,000 non-Catholic citizens, 
there is one Catholic college for every 103,000 Catholic citizens. 

This would make the Catholic college numerically the equal or 
the superior of the non-Catholic college in relation to its possi- 
ble constituency. How, now, does the Catholic college compare 
with the non-Catholic in its contribution toward the educational 
output of the American college system? 

That its contribution in that respect is something definite and 
tangible, one has but to open the catalogues of our leading col- 
leges to feel sure. 

To quote from one of these catalogues: “Ours is not a sys- 
tem of ever-changing theory and doubtful experiment, but one 
on which have been built the characters of the world’s best 
scholars and statesmen for centuries.” Again, in another we 
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find these clear-cut, unequivocal words: “There are some 
branches of study absolutely necessary in any scheme of liberal 
education. Without a knowledge of these no man can be called 
educated. The aim of a truly liberal education is the harmonious 
development of all the faculties, the careful training of mind and 
heart, and the formation of character.” “Selection of studies 
should be permitted to none but those whose own minds have 
already been formed by the studies essential to character build- 
ing.” 

Evidently there is nothing hesitating dbout these statements 
and principles, and we find them repeated, in about the same 
words, by the majority of our colleges. They mean such definite 
things as prescribed courses vs. electivism, the conception of the 
college course as a means of general development, as opposed to 
a means of equipment for a given sphere; power vs. informa- 
tion; broad culture before narrow research; training of mind 
and character before specialization in science—in one word, the 
man before the subject. 

Economically, the great question before the American people 
is said to be: ‘Which shall be first, the man or the dollar,” but 
there is no doubt that, educationally, the great question is: 
“Which shall be first, the subject or the man?” 

For well nigh forty years the prestige of our oldest university 
has been pledged to the championship of an educational policy 
which had for its fundamental principle that ‘all knowledge is 
of equal importance, all training of equal value, provided only 
that the knowledge and the training are in the line of accurate, 
classified knowledge.” The carrying out of this principle has 
meant the complete disorganization of the American college, the 
shattering of the proud ideal of a liberal education. If all accur- 
ate training is of equal importance and value, then a compara- 
‘tive study of old Norse dialect, a study of the theory of photog- 
raphy, or of the status of the forests of the Appalachians, may 
be equally legitimate in the college course. And they have been 
so considered and admitted, till to-day all the subjects that may 
be elected could not be exhausted in a century. The reductio 
ad absurdum of this condition has been pithily expressed by the 
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statement that the so-called elective system, on such a basis, is 
neither elective nor a system. It is not elective, because these 
numberless courses are largely uncodrdinated and are mutually 
excluding through unavoidable time conflicts. It is not a sys- 
tem, because these facts make it a thing of “shreds and patches, 
of scraps and fragments of knowledge,” because “it has made 
impossible a well-ordered general culture.” 

After thirty years of breathless organization or rather dis- 
organization, American college men are slowly awaking to the 
fact that, after all, this is all wrong. They accuse the elective 
system of having disorganized college life to the point of chaos, 
of having substituted the ideal of the “special researcher,” who 
“must have learned to give up his interest in the common occur- 
rences in life, in the political ana religious controversies of the 
country, and in everything not directly connected with his sin- 
gle aim,” for the ideal of the educated man who claims as his 
own the many great truths of nature, history and art, who can 
judge the present by the past, and who has risen to the possi- 
bility of intercourse with the master minds that have shaped 
the course of civilization. 

“The great need of modern America,” they write, “is an im- 
pulse to get away from materialism and toward higher stand- 
ards of living, moral, intellectual and spiritual.” Where are 
the colleges that will give this impulse? 

Gentlemen of the Conference, there may be other colleges that 
are ready to answer this earnest question, but there is no col- 
lege in the country that may more legitimately do so than the 
Catholic college. 

The sentence I have just quoted is from a typical college man, 
a graduate of Harvard. How profoundly interesting it is to 
find under his pen, in denouncing the elective system of his alma 
mater these significant words: “What we need is an impulse 
away from materialism.” The elective system, he implies, leads 
to materialism because it is based on a principle which deifies 
the search for the material fact. The further question rises: 
Does not the elective system lead to materialism simply because 
it comes from materialism? Might not the deification of the. 
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search for the physical fact come from the abandonment of the 
hope to grasp the metaphysical ? 

If this is so we need not be surprised that the Catholic college 
has taken a firm stand against that electivism which sacrifices 
the man to the subject, the development of the individual to 
the search for the fact, for the Catholic educator starts from 
other premises. To him the universe is not a riddle, the solu- 
tion of which is deemed scarcely possible by the combined work 
of countless ages to come. It is the universe of a revealed God, 
the primal and the final cause of His creation. Each man is not, 
at best, one of the countless humble toilers whose greatest 
consolation must be the assurance that his effort, however small, 
will add to the knowledge of the race. He is “a person,” a 
sacred individual, who, through knowledge, natural and super- 
natural, must put himself in harmony with the laws of creation, 
adapt his will to the will of his Creator, and thus attain his 
eternal destiny. 

The educational system, born of such a concept, far from 
bidding the student, with undue haste, to narrow his interest to 
“a single aim,” will tend irresistibly toward the fullest and 
most general development of the whole man. 

Stated again in authoritative words, according to the Catholic 
educator, the aim of a truly liberal education is “the harmonious 
development of all the faculties, the careful training of mind 
and heart, and the formation of character.” But what does this 
definition imply if not a definite, well-organized and successful 
effort to attain to those higher standards of living, moral, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, which, according to its critics, the modern 
American university fails to reach, although they remain the 
great need of modern America? And, hence, do we not find 
that, in virtue of its very essence, the Catholic college is making 
to the American educational system one of the contributions of 
which it is most critically in need? 

We shall not have to study much farther to find others no 
less real. 

Next to the principle governing the organization of the col- 
lege on an elective basis, the educational principle most enthu- 
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siastically put forward in recent years is the principle, first 
brought forward by Rousseau, that education is a natural pro- 
cess, which should be determined wholly by the interests of the 
child. Indeed, this is but another phase of the same question, 
for, conjointly with the principle that all knowledge is of equal 
importance, the elective system presupposes that effort will be 
successful only on the basis of interest, and that interest is but 
the revelation of natural aptitudes. 

President Hadley, of Yale, points to the connection and de- 
scribes the far-reaching effect of these two principles as follows: 

“In place of a curriculum designed for mental discipline, 
through which all were compelled to pass, we have an educa- 
tional system intended to give knowledge and the enjoyment 
connected with the acquirement of knowledge; taking account 
of the various tastes of children in the successive stages of their 
progress, and branching, at a comparatively early date, into an 
elective system, whereby each student can choose those subjects 
which he most needs and appreciates.” 

But though considered salutary, this enrichment of the curric- 
ulum is not without its grave dangers, and no one has stated 
these more accurately than President Hadley himself. 

“We may fairly raise the question,’ he writes, “whether, in 
meeting the increased demands for knowledge, we are not sac- 
rificing the assurance of training in power. Just because we 
understand the need of a really liberal education, we feel the 
necessity of seeing that this education shall be placed upon a 
solid basis. We are not arguing against changes in the curric- 
ulum, but we are arguing for such care in the introduction of 
these changes and in the pursuit of the new studies as shall pre- 
vent them from becoming a mere distraction, and shall allow 
them to remain a discipline. * * * We are in the presence 
of a combination of causes which produce a real danger that 
our teachers will lay too much stress on knowledge and too lit- 
tle on power. * * * We see that much which is regarded 
as a variety of intellectual stimulus is really a sort of iniellect- 
ual dissipation; while we hold that those pupils alone are pre- 
pared to go on with higher studies who have learned to do hard 
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work without the artificial stimulus incident to such dissipa- 
tion. * * * For, if we allow the enjoyment of books to in- 
terfere with accurate study of expression, and with that mastery 
of language which can only be obtained by hard work over in- 
dividual words, we have purchased a small gain at an incalcu- 
lable price.” 

Thus we find that there is as much dissatisfaction expressed 
with the one as with the other of the principles underlying the 
organization of non-Catholic American schools. As Professor 
Munroe of Columbia University expresses it: “Both practical 
experience and further theoretical investigation are showing that 
the interpretation of education from the point of view of inter- 
est is as partial as the old interpretation of education as disci- 
pline. Consequently, the present tendency is one of reconcilia- 
tion, of harmonization of interest and effort, as the basis of edu- 
cational practice.” 

Any one familiar with the work done in our Catholic colleges 
cannot but feel convinced that there is at least one spot in the 
country where this reconciliation, this harmonization of interests 
and effort has already been accomplished, and, in view of the 
seriousttess of the dangers pointed out by President Hadley, it 
would seem that this may be called another contribution of the 
Catholic college toward the solution of problems confronting 
the American educational system. 

Of course, in thus endeavoring to define some of the features 
of our system, there is no intention to claim that we are infallible 
pedagogically and that our schools are all sufficient unto educa- 
tional salvation. : 

If we are in no danger of making the mistake of considering 
all studies as of equal value, nor of forgetting the importance 
of power as compared with knowledge, we may have our own 
extremes to avoid. We may be, for instance, in some danger of 
tending to impress too automatically our preconceived notions 
of what is good for every individual; we may hold too narrowly 
to the belief that there is such a thing as power in general, 
power which, however gained, may be applied to any depart- 
ment of human activity. Nor is there, perhaps, as much as we 
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sometimes seem inclined to think in the boast that our systems 
are centuries old, for the retort may be that, precisely because 
of this fact they should be changed. For, it will be argued, since 
one of the great aims of education is to fit the individual for 
the society in which he is to live, the scheme of education should 
change with each change of the social structure. And the very 
fact that an educational system was devised and proved ideal 
for an aristocratic European society in the seventeenth century 
is reason sufficient that it cannot be the ideal system for a 
democratic society in the twentieth. 

Of course, such objections are easily answered, but the fact 
that they can and that they are formulated should put us on 
our guard. After all, no educational system can pursue at the 
same time opposite aims. We read in the catalogue of one of 
our leading colleges: “Our system does not meet the demand 
of the multitude, who are simply anxious to get through college 
as soon as possible, but it does make profound thinkers, safe 
guides, clear writers, logical pleaders and cultured gentlemen.” 

Granted, our critics will say, but these do not satisfy all the 
needs of a democratic society nor is every individual fitted by 
nature to become such. Hence your system is not broad enough 
nor elastic enough, and, in your endeavor to turn out “cultured 
gentlemen,” you may spoil many a promising citizen. 

I do not know just how much discussion this statement may 
arouse, but it seems to me that there is a good deal of truth in 
this contention and that if the classical college is our only con- 
tribution to the American educational system, this contribution, 
however invaluable, is more limited than it should be. 

The existence of our commercial courses, such as they are, 
is a testimony to our realization of the fact that, indeed, all those 
that come to our hands cannot be turned out profound thinkers 
or cultured gentlemen; but these commercial courses, far from 
exhausting the possibilities of the case, only point to the neces- 
sity of studying further what can be done to give a more digni- 
fied status to the by-product of the classical college. 

I believe that, at this point, we come upon the question of the 
Catholic high school as distinct from the preparatory department 
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of the classical college. That there is here the possibility of a 
contribution to the American educational system that we should 
make and that we are not making, the thought of the tremendous 
leakage between the first year of the college preparatory course 
and the year of graduation would seem enough to make evident. 

The day that the Catholic high school will be organized so as 
to test out those that give promise of becoming profound thinkers 
and cultured gentlemen from those who must perforce remain 
less ornamental if no less useful members of our democracy, and 
put these on the road to equal if different opportunities, Catho- 
lic educators will be in position to make such an additional con- 
tribution to the American educational system as shall forever 
free them from the accusation of imposing upon the pupil pre- 
conceived notions of what is good for him. 

This may lead in turn to parallel courses in the Catholic col- 
lege but the thought need not necessarily fill us with a priori 
dismay. Parallel courses do not mean the electivism which, as 
we saw, must necessarily degenerate into educational anarchy. 
Several of our own Catholic colleges are already in position to 
testify that they mean simply the opportunity of giving the stu- 
dent the freedom to select, under advisement, and within such 
limitations as will safeguard his harmonious: development, the 
curriculum “which is most conformable to his natural liking, 
the career of life he may have in view, or the determinate in- 
tellectual bent developed during his secondary school years.” 

The legitimacy of such a policy will no doubt become more 
and more apparent as these secondary school years come to ex- 
tend no longer from the 13th to the 16th as they did until very 
recently in the majority of our Catholic colleges, but from the 
15th to the 19th as they have done for a long time in the case 
of the non-Catholic college. 


Now that our Catholic colleges are evolving away from their 
European prototypes and toward the indigenous college organi- 
zation, now that they will ask their prospective graduate to re- 
main within their walts until or even past the 22d year, they 
will no longer so legitimately hold as their sole aim remote prep- 
aration and a general development. Parallel courses on the one 
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hand, and on the other, a development of the classical course 
far past the stage of catechetical instruction and_prelectionism 
will become imperative. 

We may not hold with Prof. Hanus, of Harvard, that “the 
function of the school period which extends from the 15th to the 
19th year is to furnish, through wisely arranged courses of 
study, the means of leading the pupil to self-revelation,” nor 
that “without the opportunity to choose for himself as wisely 
as he can, the pupil never can develop independence of thought 
and action, moral poise, and vigor.” But, it seems to me, we 
must hold with him that, howsoever we do it, we must 
give our pupils intellectual initiative and the motive force 
of the largest possible inspiration. We cannot boast that we do 
so if the loftiest inspiration we give them during their college 
course is that of “guessing they'll study law or medicine” (I 
speak of those of course for whom the divine call does not 
come). We cannot boast that we do so if our statistics reveal 
that, in the whole United States there are not 25 lay graduate 
students in Catholic institutions, outside of law or medicine. 
We may pride ourselves that our colleges do not make the mis- 
take of substituting specialization for culture, the ideal of re- 
search for the ideal of general development. But if this fact 
is an advantage, it is also a limitation. The “profound thinkers,” 
the “clear writers” we boast of producing should not keep on 
evolving the same thoughts out of their own substance. It is 
well to give the culture before the scientific ideal, but the latter 
must be added to the former to make it fruitful. And here, to 
define the scientific ideal, we, may take the words of President 
Eliot: “It characterizes the searching, open, humble mind which 
prizes above all things accuracy, thoroughness and candor in 
research.” That our college-trained thinkers and writers may 
have the necessary supply of substance for their thinking and 
for their writing, they must add this characteristically university 
ideal to their more distinctly college ideal of broadness and cul- 
ture. 

How shall they do so if the college does not take care to lead 
them from the one to the other. The classical college should 
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not graduate its students till it has taught them to think for 
themselves, secured under the all-illumining fundamentals of 
Revelation ; till it has given them a glimpse of the field of mod- 
ern scholarship awaiting alike priest and layman beyond the 
walls of the college; till it has made them realize that, on this 
field, must be fought and won the battle for all the higher inter- 
ests of the race, and that no one can qualify to play a leading 
part in that struggle unless fully equipped and capable of wield- 
ing the most improved weapons. Just as the college must be 
pointed to by the academy and the high school, so the college 
must point to the university. 

It will do so only when more and more of its teachers will 
themselves have gone to the university to seek the sacred fire 
wherewith to inflame their pupils. Of course we have univer- 
sity grade teachers in Latin, Greek, Mathematics and Philosophy. 
Have we them as generally as we should, as inevitably as non- 
Catholic colleges have, for Modern Languages, for Literature 
and for History? 

The day that we do will not be hard to determine, for our 
catalogues will immediately reflect the fact. Then, somehow, 
Modern Languages will be given general recognition as indis- 
pensable instruments which must be secured as early as possible. 
Then the routine-evoking “Fredet—From the destruction of 
Carthage to the battle of Actium” and “Fredet—From the bat- 
tle of Actium to the fall of Rome,” will be replaced everywhere 
by more inspiring descriptions, to the great edification of all who 
have learned what Fredet is like and who, afterward, had the 
chance to find out how different is History. Then, will be found 
outlined, no longer exceptionally, the full possibilities of a mod- 
ern literature course which can be based on a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the two great literatures whose magic call the 
modern world had to await to learn the secret of measured song 
and speech. Then, in the preface of the Catholic college cata- 
logue, there will appear the complete formula of the great syn- 
thesis the American educational system is now seeking: “the 
union of the spirit of pure science with that of the ripest hu- 
manities.” Then, Catholic higher education will have made its 
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fuliest pedagogical contribution to the American educational 
system. For Catholic higher education will then be a full grown 
organism, functioning powerfully in its every part, high school 
and academy, college and university, the lower nourishing the 
higher, and the highest, in turn, sending back into every fiber of 
the whole, abundant and reinvigorating life blood. 

To say that this organism has not yet reached its full develop- 
ment is to make no criticism and such a statement may be ac- 
ceptable, but to stop short of mentioning another, and this, the 
greatest contribution the Catholic system is already making, 
would be unpardonable. 

However great may be the pedagogical contributions present 
and to come of Catholic higher education to the American edu- 
cational system, they are all insignificant compared to those it 
is making in virtue of the most sacred and the most fundamental 
of its principles. That principle you have made the motto of 
this Association. It is that religion is the only impregnable 
basis of morality and hence of sound education. 

Catholic educators are not the only ones to believe in or to 


seek their way to that principle. As a testimony thereof, we 
have such words as those of President Eliot: ‘Our educational 


system has not solved any one of the great problems that trou- 
ble the country at the present time and vice and crime have in- 
creased instead of diminishing with the extension of our public 
school system.” Such words as those of Prof. G. A. Coe of 
Northwestern University: “We are confronted by an emer- 
gency in respect to education in morals and religion. The age 
of reform in education, when we fancy that the child is at last 
coming to its own, is an age that neglects the most important 
end of education and stands perplexed as to the means to the 
end.” Such words as those of President Hadley of Yale: “I 
do not believe you are going to make the right kind of a citizen 
by a godless education and then adding on religion afterwards. 
This idea is wrong. Education and religion must go hand in 
hand. A way must be found to blend religious and secular in- 
struction in the schools.” 

Thus again we find the American educational system holding 
up a mighty problem to be solved, but again we shall find that 
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Catholic higher education is best prepared to furnish the solu- 
tion. 

To Prof. Coe’s frank admission that American schools neg- 
lect the most important end of education and stand perplexed 
as to the means to the end, Catholic educators can answer: “Not 
the Catholic American schools.” 

To President Hadley’s vigorous statement: ‘A way must be 
found to blend religious and secular instruction in the schools,” 
Catholic educators can answer: “We are doing so.” 

For the means to the end was not hard to find and they have 
found it, and, thanks to the zeal of the Catholic people of the 
United States, they have carried it out unto triumphant execu- 
tion. 

All that needed to be done was to right the abnormal condi- 
tion which was created in the commonwealth when the citizens, 
instead of asking the state merely to “safeguard” the organiza- 
tion of educational systems so well within the control of the sev- 
eral portions of the community that they could be fitted to their 
demands, asked the state to “direct” and hence to impose upon 
all a system which could keep from offending any, only by be- 
coming inefficient. 

The Catholic people of the United States have righted this 
abnormal condition, it is true, only at the cost of personal sac- 
rifices which, as American citizens, they should not be called 
upon to make. But they have made these sacrifices cheerfully, 
conscious that only thus could they do their full duty to them- 
selves and to the country. 

Let us hope that their example will soon yield its fullest re- 
sults, that the nation at large will learn to profit by their exam- 
ple, that the monument they are erecting to the cause of true 
and complete education will serve to bring home to the minds 
of their fellow-citizens that a state-directed instead of a state- 
superintended system of schools necessarily violates some of the 
most sacred rights of American citizenship and, because of this, 
is in opposition to sound American principles of government. 

But, in the meantime, Rev. Chairman and Gentlemen, in spite 
of what remains to be done to make Catholic education yield all 
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that it may, we may rest assured that, even now, it is contribut- 
ing more than any other single part of the American educational 
system toward the permanent welfare of the nation. Hence 
rightfully, may we be proud of its status, and, most legitimately, 
may we remain hopeful of its future. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.: I have been much interested in the 
statistics gathered by Mr. Mercier. He deserves the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation for this work, which must have cost him much time and trouble. 
His figures may be made to serve as the basis of some interesting com- 
parisons. The other afternoon I dropped into the Bureau of Education, 
in Washington, and looked up the statistics of attendance at the colleges 
generally throughout the country and also at the public high schools, dur- 
ing the periods covered by Mr. Mercier’s investigation, with the view 
of comparing our rate of increase with theirs. The results are interesting, 
and I beg to submit them for your consideration. 

The first table contains the number of students in the respective classes 
of institutions. For Catholic institutions, the figures are taken from 
Mr. Mercier’s statistics. I have modified his figures somewhat, from data 
furnished in his report. For collegiate attendance in the United States 
and for the public high school attendance, I have obtained the data from 
the Bureau of Education. Their latest report covers only the year 1905-6. 

The figures in the second table are drawn from the first, and are in 
percentages. They show first the percentage of increase for the period 
given, and then the average annual increase for the same period. 


TABLE I. 
ATTENDANCE AT CATHOLIC AND NoNn-CatTHOLIc INSTITUTIONS. 
A. 1889-1890 1899-1900 1906-1907 
Catholic collegiate attendance............... 2,284 2,595 4,232 
Ee 
Catholic high school attendance in Catholic 
OE eT MT CTT 4,749 6,234 10,798 
Cc. 


Total Catholic college attendance (including 
technical, but not professional students). 10,899 13,450 24,328 


133 
Total collegiate attendance in United States 
(including technical, but not professional 1905-1906 
students or women).............2++ee 44,926 72,159 97,738 
E . 


Total public high school attendance in United 
Slates: CMaley .62he02 c. dxcwsetaceadanes 85,451 216,207 305,308 
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TABLE II. 
INCREASE OF ATTENDANCE (IN PERCENTAGES) AT CATHOLIC COLLEGES, 


Compared with Total Collegiate Increase in United States during same 
periods and also Increase of Attendance at Public 
High Schools (male). 
A 


Catholic collegiate attend- +9000 “Yncrease "00-07 Increase™’ ‘90-07 Increase” 
ay. SCRE 29 3 43 6 85 5 
B. 
Catholic high school at- 
tendance in colleges.. 31 3 73 10 127 7.5 
c. 
Total Catholic college at- 
RENOARCE .ccccisccscee (24 2.4 81 8 124 7.3 
D. 
Total collegiate attend- 
ance in United States 1900-1906 1890-1906 
(mate) C)) .sicsccece 62 6 35 6 118 z 
E. 
Total public high school 
attendance in United 
States (male) ....... 153 15 41 7 257 16 


Table 2 shows that during the period 1890-1900 the growth of attend- 
ance at our colleges was very slow—only about one-half that of the col- 
leges generally throughout the country. During the same period, the 
public high schools had an enormous growth, averaging 15% annually. 

During the period 1900-1907, our colleges, taken as a whole, have been 
growing as rapidly as the colleges generally throughout the country. In 
point of collegiate attendance, our annual average has been the same—6%. 
During this period, there was a very large increase of preparatory ,or 
high school boys at our colleges, and the growth of our colleges in this 
respect surpassed even the growth of the public high schools during 
practically the same period. 

For the period of 17 years, 1890-1907, the increase of our total attend- 
ance, including students of grammar, high school and collegiate grades, in 





(7) In reckoning Catholic collegiate attendance I have used Mr. Mer- 
cier’s figures. He excludes technological students, also those in “Letters,” 
“Philosophy” and “Science,” hence the percentage should be a little higher 
than the above, but very little. These students are included in D. They 
are also included in C. 

(7) Excluding professional students and women; including collegiate 
students in Catholic colleges. 
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our colleges, has been about the same as the increase of attendance at the 
colleges generally throughout the country. 

In general, the figures show that in recent years our colleges have been 
growing quite as fast as the non-Catholic colleges. Even in respect to 
strictly collegiate students, we have been, in recent years, keeping up with 
the growth of the non-Catholic institutions. This is true, however, of our 
colleges only when considered as a whole. Individual institutions here 
and there show a loss, while others show but a small growth. This is com- 
pensated for by the growth of the twenty-three new Catholic colleges, 
which date from the year 1900 or later. The loss or slowness of growth 
of some of our older institutions is made up for by the growth of these 
new institutions—probably it is partly the result of their growth. The 
statistics of these new colleges are given.in Mr. Mercier’s report. 


Rev. F. HEmeRMANN stated that the remark was made during the dis- 
cussion that the non-Catholic colleges had no high school department, but 
that according to his knowledge almost all the non-Catholic colleges in 
Ohio with the exception of the Ohio State University, have high school 
or preparatory departments. He stated that of late there was a move- 
ment on foot to increase the requirements for a college in an exorbitant 
manner, especially through the college entrance examination board. He 
asked Mr. Mercier for some information as to the regular college course, 
and as to whether the example of Harvard in adopting the three years’ 
course is to be followed by the non-Catholic colleges or is the four years’ 
course to be adhered to. He considered this of vital interest to a college 
education. 


Mr. L. J. Mercier: With regard to that question, perhaps the most 
interesting movement was made at Columbia University three years ago 
when there was a general revision of the college organization with the 
aim of making it possible for students who receive an average of over 
90% in their studies to shorten their college course. Up to that time the 
unit course at Columbia had been one year, but at the reorganization this 
was reduced to one-half year. At Chicago University there is a quarterly 
system and it enables students getting 90% to make college in less than 
four years. We might notice, however, that on entering the non-Catho- 
lic universities the students are much older than they were until recently 
on entering Catholic colleges, the average age of the high school grad- 
uate being nineteen years. This will explain in part the tendency to 
shorten the course. 


Tue Presipent: It is the opinion of the Chair that the question 
proposed by Fr. Heiermann would require a paper to be prepared with 
a good deal of study. It has been discussed at these conferences off and 
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on for some years, and the only thing the Chair sees can be done is to 
recommend that a paper be written on this subject for presentation next 
year. It might prove of interest to show how some colleges, such as 
Harvard, are now dropping one year of their courses and confining same 
to three years, while some are even dropping two years, that is letting 
the students take up the professions during the last two years, which is 
practically leaving out two years of the regular work. The Chair would 
recommend that this be done for a future conference. 


Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D.: In Mr. Mercier’s paper and the valuable 
statistics given us, there is a certain amount of educational policy brought 
out; one or two points of which I wish we had the time to develop more 
fully, but what seemed to me to be the central idea was the question of 
electivism. If I’ understood the paper at the time, the position taken by 
Mr. Mercier was to the effect that electivism was the outcome of ma- 
terialism, but just in what way this could be demonstrated I do not see. 
There is another question I would like to ask and it is this, how the prac- 
tice of this electivism is in any way desirable. I quite agree that to 
carry electivism down to the high schools is not a right thing to do. 
I think personally the best thing to do in cases of this kind is to avoid 
extremes. One extreme is to tie a student down throughout a college 
course to one particular line of study; I do not believe in an absolutely 
rigid curriculum. The other extreme is to allow a student to select his 
course as he pleases. Of course it is well to cultivate the judgment of the 
pupil so that he will be able to make a good selection. The course 
of study in the beginning should be carefully mapped out, making it 
pretty thorough and then proceed gradually so that at the end of the 
course, say four years, the man has quite a large range of subjects to 
choose from. If the course is properly balanced and the right methods 
are followed out, the student’s judgment will in time become more ma- 
ture with the years, and we could then take advantage of that maturity 
and let him make the selection from a large number of studies, to fit 
into the knowledge he has gained and the work he contemplates taking up. 


Mr. L. J. Mercier: I am very happy to see that Dr. Pace voices my 
humble opinion on electivism. I think it legitimate and even imperative 
under given conditions and with the proper safeguards. 

Such conditions seem to me to have arisen in the Catholic college since 
the four year college course now follows upon a four year high school 
course, which in turn follows upon eight grammar grades. Moreover, 
for reasons stated in my paper, it seems to me the high school ought to 
offer other than preparatory classical courses. 

As to electivism as understood at Harvard, I merely raised the ques- 
tion whether, having for its basis the principle that all knowledge is 
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equally valuable for training, provided it is scientific knowledge, which 
means research for fact as a fact, it did not originate in the materialistic 
positivism which despairs of reaching anything more than the material 
fact and will hear nothing of metaphysical conceptions. 

On the other hand, the Catholic college organization, tending to lead 
every pupil through humanistic to philosophical studies, seemed to me 
born of metaphysical conceptions of the place of man in the universe. 





PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO0, July 7, 1908, 2:30 P. M. 
The members of the Parish School Department assembled in 
St. Francis School, and the meeting was opened with prayer 
at 2:30 p. m., by the President, Rev. P. R. McDevitt. 


The minutes of the Milwaukee meeting were approved as 
printed in the report of that meeting. 


It was announced that all resolutions should be handed to the 
Committee on Resolutions. 


The Treasurer General, Rev. F. T. Moran, made announce- 
ments in regard to the payment of the annual membership fee, 
and stated that all who paid the fee were entitled to vote on 
questions that come before the meeting, and would receive any 
publications issued by the Association. 


A paper was read by Very Rev. T. E. Shields, Ph. D., on 
“The Method of Teaching Religion.” An extended discussion 
followed the reading of the paper. At the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion the President was authorized to appoint a Committee on 
Resolutions, and a Committee on Nominations. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

SECOND SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 9:30 A. M. 

The President opened the meeting with prayer. The mem- 
bers of committees were announced as follows: 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. G. P. Jennings, LL. D.; 
Very Rev. J. F. Schoenhoeft, D. D. V. G.; Rev. Edward Kelly; 
Rev. J. A. Carey; Brother Constantius. 
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Committee on Nominations: Rev. J. F. Smith; Rev. J. J. 
Schneider ; Rev. T. Devlin; Rev. O. B. Auer; Rev T. J. McCor- 
mick ;, Brother John Waldron; Brother Ambrose. 


A paper on “The Physical Care of the Child,” was read by 
John E, Greiwe, M, D., of Cincinnati. Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, 
S. M., read a paper, entitled “Means of Promoting Vocations to 
the Religious Life.” Rev. J. F. Quinn read a paper on “The 
Catholic Church and the Education of the Deaf.”. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

THIRD SESSION. 


Tuurspay, JULY 9, 9:30 A. M. 

The President opened the meeting with prayer. The Secre- 
tary requested all present to send copies of the program to 
friends, in order that the knowledge of the work might come to 
a greater number. He stated also that by the ruling of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Association, payments made at this Con- 
vention, and also payments made on bills sent in June were for 
the year July 1, 1908, to June 30, 1909. Members will receive 
notice hereafter in May or June. 


The President called for suggestions for papers and topics for 
the next general Convention. After discussion it was decided 
that all who had suggestions should make them known to the 
Secretary before October. 


The proposal to extend the time of the annual meeting to 
four days was referred to the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion. 


The report of the Committee on Nominations was called for. 
The Chairman reported the following names: President, Rev. 
P. R. McDevitt; Vice President, Rev. T. A. Thornton; Secre- 
tary, Rev. Francis W. Howard. 

Executive Committee: Rev. Thomas Devlin, Rev. A. E. La- 
fontaine, Rev. C. S. Kemper, D. D., Bro. Eliphus, Bro. 
Michael, S. M. 


Rev. Francis T. Moran was called to the chair. He called for 
other nominations. It was moved and seconded that the Secre- 
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tary cast a ballot for the names presented by the Nominating 
Committee. The Secretary cast the ballot and the nominees were 
declared elected. Rev. P. R. McDevitt, in taking the chair said: 


“The Catholics of the United States are doing more for popu- 
lar education than any other body of citizens. An authority on 
the subject has stated recently that in twenty years, two hundred 
millions of dollars have been spent on parish schools. This does 
not include the cost of buildings or property. What sacrifice for 
education is comparable to this? Where else has so much money 
been given for noble a purpose? We ought all feel encouraged 
at the prospects of Catholic education in the United States. 
There are difficulties before us, indeed, and the pessimistic are 
liable to overrate them, but our union is our strength, and our 
strength of purpose is sufficient to overcome all the difficulties 
that lie before us and to make our educational system the best 
in the land.” 


A paper on “School Libraries and the Child’s Reading,” was 


read by Rev. R. Swickerath, S. J. An extended discussion fol- 
lowed. It was moved and seconded that a committee of five be 
appointed to form a list of good books for our schools to be 
published by the Association. It was suggested that this com- 
mittee codperate with the International Catholic Truth Society. 
The motion was carried. 


The President appointed the following committee: Rev. 
Thomas F. Gregg, New York, chairman; Rev. Thomas O’Brien, 
Brooklyn; Rev. Walter Shanley, Hartford. 


A discussion on the length of the Convention followed. It 
was moved and seconded that the suggestion to hold the public 
meeting on the second day of the Convention be referred to the 
Executive Committee. Carried. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was called for. 
The report was read by the chairman of the Committee, Rev. 
G. P. Jennings. 


It was moved and seconded that each resolution be acted on 
separately, and that any member wishing to speak on a res- 
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olution be allowed one minute, and that no one be allowed to 
speak twice on the same resolution. Carried. 

After discussion, the first resolution presented was passed over 
for this year. The second resolution, declaring opposition to 
free text-books, was carried. 

Rev. J. F. Smith wished to be recorded as opposed to the res- 
olution against free text-books. 


All the other resolutions were unanimously approved. 


The resolutions as adopted are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Resolved, That we condemn, on sanitary and moral grounds, 
the furnishing of free text-books by the State. 

That we recommend, for the purpose of economy and effi- 
ciency, the establishment of a central high school whenever pos- 
sible. 

Resolved, That we urge a closer adherence to legitimate school 
work both on the part of teachers and pupils in order to safe- 
guard them from the excessive and often demoralizing work 
of multiplied entertainments; that we welcome and invite the 
sanitary inspection of our schools by competent medical author- 
ity ; the restricting of the hours of school work so as to last not 
more than five and one-half hours and the elimination of all work 
both on the part of pupils and teachers that does not belong to 
the scope of legitimate school work. 

That we rejoice in the splendid work achieved by the editors 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia and welcome it as one of the most 
valuable additions to our Literature, and cordially recommend 
its introduction into our school libraries and Catholic homes. 

That while we rejoice in the increasing attendance of Cath- 
olic schools there is reason for grave concern in the manifest in- 
ability of our religious communities to meet the growing demand 
for teachers, and we therefore call upon the clergy and upon 
the religious communities themselves, to labor in season and 
out of season for more vocations to the religious life. 

That the growing demand for the establishment of trade and 
industrial schools makes it imperative on us to give more atten- 
tion and deeper study to this all important subject so as to be 
alert to the progress of the movement and ready for its realiza- 
tion, in order that we may be able to insist that it shall be in- 
troduced on terms and under conditions which will make it pos- 
sible for Catholic children to take advantage of them. 
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That the earnest and unprecedented attendance of this Fifth 
Annual Convention of the Catholic Educational Association is 
a matter of sincere congratulation, and that we cordially thank 
the delegates, who by their presence and wise counsel, have con- 
tributed so much to the success of the Convention. 

That we owe a special debt of thanks to His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop, for the generous encouragement he has given to our 
work; to the local clergy and Committees, and especially to 
Pastor and people of St. Francis Church for their untiring and 
efficient efforts for the success of our work. 


Rev. G. P. Jennines, LL. D. 
: Cleveland, O., Chairman. 
Very Rev. J. F. ScHoenuoert, D. D. V. G., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Rev. Epwarp KELLy, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. J. A. CaREy, Portland, Me. 

BROTHER CONSTANTIUS, St. Louis, Mo. 
Committee. 


The following resolution from the Deaf-Mute Conference 
was presented by the Committee on Resolutions, and unani- 
mously approved by the School Department: 


Wuereas, Very many of our Catholic deaf-mutes of the 
United States have lost their faith owing to the lack of Catholic 
educational facilities, it is the sense of the Deaf-Mute Conference 
that something should be done for the amelioration of condi- 
tions, and for this purpose we respectfully submit the need of 
providing—first, a Catholic school for the deaf for the present 
at least, in every province ; and second, that in each diocese there 
be a priest assigned to minister to the spiritual welfare of the 


deaf. 
(Signed) J. F. Quinn, 
P. M. WHELAN, 
Epa. A. BurkLey, 
Committee. 


There was no other business before the Department, and on 
motion, the meeting adjourned. 


Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE METHOD OF TEACHING RELIGION 





VERY REV. THOMAS E, SHIELDS, PH. D., LL. L. 





While the Church has at all times realized the importance of 
training children from their earliest years in the knowledge and 
practtice of religion, her concern in regard to such instruction 
is just now specially manifest. The growth of school systems 
which, for one reason or another, exclude religion can bode no 
good to Christian interests. The more efficient these schools be- 
come in the teaching of secular branches the greater is the need 
of insisting upon thoroughness in the teaching of religion. That 
our Catholic school$ also have been influenced by the general 
advance in educational theory and practice, and that they readily 
adopt whatever is found helpful in teaching the ordinary school 
subjects is an additional reason for bringing religious instruc- 
tion to the highest possible degree of efficiency. 

The Holy See with its wonted insight into the needs of the 
Church at large has made the duty of the Catholic school quite 
clear. Since the Sovereign Pontiff himself has not only em- 
phasized the need of religious instruction but has also given spe- 
cific directions on the subject, it is imperative that the best means 
should be employed to render the work perfect. 

The example set by Pius X. is an encouragement to every 
Catholic teacher ; at the same time it shows that in a task of such 
vital importance neither the utmost care in planning nor the 
finest skill in execution can be spared. It may truly be said that 
in the whole range of the Church’s teaching activity no under- 
taking is fraught with such consequences as that of giving to the 
child its first ideas of God. 
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Recent developments in pedagogical science have brought to 
light a number of fundamental principles which the enlightened 
Catholic will at once recognize as the governing principles of 
our Lord’s method of teaching. The embodiment of these same 
principles is the most characteristic feature in the organic life 
of the Church. In the teaching of catechism the discrepancy 
between these principles and the method usually employed in 
our schools is perhaps more striking than in the case of any 
other subject. It would be difficult to find a justification for this 
state of affairs. There is no obvious reason why these principles 
should be less rigorously adhered to in the teaching of religion 
than in the teaching of any other subject. On the contrary, from 
the supreme importance which we attach to the teaching of 
religion in our schools, we should expect to find in the Christian 
Doctrine class the first fruits of every advance in the knowledge 
of fundamental principles. 

That this is not the case is felt to be true on all sides and 
those who are responsible for the teaching of religion in our 


schools are anxiously trying to remedy the defects in the present 
method of teaching Christian Doctrine so as to render it not less 
effectual than the methods employed in the teaching of other 
subjects. 


Rev. Thomas Devlin, Superintendent of Schools in the diocese 
of Pittsburg, says: “The memorizing of the text of the cate- 
chism, or Bible or Church history, is not sufficient for a religious 
education. Without explanation such an exercise is not even 
worthy of the name of instruction, which, though better than 
mere recitation, is also insufficient. Instruction enlightens the 
understanding; of itself it does not reach the heart. To be 
effective, the knowledge imparted must form the character. 
It must direct the conscience, influence the will, govern the 
conduct. To teach children their duties is important, but to 
teach them to love their duties and to find happiness in ful- 
filling them is the aim and purpose of Christian education. 
* * * Jn this, as in all other branches, sound -principles of 
teaching should not be ignored, and the value of illustrations, 
examples, object lessons and of natural methods in accord- 
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ance with the philosophy of mind and its laws of development 
should receive due attention. * * * The fault of exercis- 
ing the memory chiefly has not been confined to the teaching 
of catechism. The same evil, unfortunately, prevails to a 
great extent in other departments of the primary grades. A 
practical change is demanded in this.” 

A similar thought is expressed by the Rev. James F. Nolan, 
Superintendent of Parish Schools in the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more. In his annual report for 1907 he says: “Those who 
have given serious consideration to the question assert that 
there is something radically wrong in our method of conduct- 
ing catechism classes. We do not produce the results that we 
should. We are apt to rest content and feel gratified when 
the words of the text have been thoroughly committed to 
memory, forgetting that to teach children their religion 
means far more than merely to teach them their catechism. 
* * * Of late years wonderful improvements have been 
made in the method of imparting secular knowledge, in mak- 
ing abstract ideas concrete. Pictures, charts, maps, sand- 
boards and objects from nature have been called into requisi- 
tion with splendid results. Is there any reason why this 
same method should not be employed in teaching catechism?” 

These two Reverend Superintendents do not stand alone. 
Similar views are expressed on all sides by those who are 
responsible for the moral training of our children and for the 
teaching of religion in our schools. Many who are at present 
in this audience will remember Dr. Yorke’s eloquent and in- 
spiring words on the educational value of Christian doctrine 
delivered at the Milwaukee meeting last year. He dealt with 
this same phase of the subject in more than one passage of his 
paper. Let me refresh your memory with a few lines. “The 
catechism is the philosophy of life. It deals with subjects 
about which children speculate naturally and which have an 
overpowering interest for them—God, the origin of the world, 
good and evil, the value of actions, and the end of man. I 
need not’ say that catechism or question and answer taught 
merely as a memory exercise has little pedagogical value, but 
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I am speaking now of Christine Doctrine in its widest sense— 
that is to say, the teaching of the Christian Church on man, 
his duties and his destiny; in other words, the philosophy of 
Christ. * * * Of course, you will readily see that the whole 
paper presupposes a religious education, not merely instruc- 
tion in religion. I fear there is a tendency in some schools to 
give a child a hundred dollar education in secular subjects 
and a five cent education in religion. If we are to be true to 
our name at all, our religious studies should be as high in 
quality and as liberal in quantity as our secular studies. It is 
a grievous thing to see a Catholic lawyer or a Catholic doctor 
who in legal or medical lore is not equaled by any of his pro- 
fession, but who in religious learning has the equipment of a 
school boy, and that damaged and battered after these many 
years.” 

There is, in fact, manifested a general dissatisfaction with 
prevalent methods and an earnest desire to bring the teaching 
of religion into harmony with the accepted principles of mod- 
ern pedagogy. It is believed by many that too much reliance 
has been placed on the mere memorizing of doctrinal formule 
and too little intelligent effort expended in rendering the 
saving truths of religion functional in the minds and hearts 
of the pupils. In India and in China the cultivation of the 
memory is the chief object of education. In the western 
world, on the contrary, mere erudition has ceased to be the 
goal of the teacher’s endeavor. Memory is no longer valued 
aS a permanent storehouse of forms and of isolated facts. 
Dictionaries, encyclopedias and digests are found to be more 
convenient as well as more reliable in the attainment of this 
end. Among all primitive peoples memory performs two 
functions. With them, as with us, it is the only means of 
holding truth in consciousness while it is being assimilated 
by the mind; with them, in striking contrast to the conditions 
which obtain in the western world of our day, it is the only 
known means of preserving and transmitting from generation. 
to generation the accumulated experience of the race and the 
wisdom and insight of its chosen leaders. 
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Now, as a civilization progresses and its accumulated treas- 
ures grow in extent and in richness, the memory is taxed 
more and more severely in carrying a burden of unassimilable 
matter, while its first and most essential function is gradually 
impeded and finally suppressed. In this way progress is 
arrested and the civilization in question either disintegrates 
and gradually disappears or at best it maintains itself in a 
static condition, such as we find in India and in China. 

When, however, as in Christian civilization, the memory is 
freed from the burden of preserving the sacred literature and 
the historical records of the nations, constant progress in the 
mastery of truth is rendered possible. With us the function 
of memory tends to be restricted more and more to the hold- 
ing of truth in consciousness while it is being assimilated by 
the mind. And just in proportion as this function of memory 
is developed mental development and progress in the con- 
quest of natural truth are rendered possible. 

The teacher is reminded on almost every page of modern 
educational literature that the need and capacity of the devel- 
oping mind are the only legitimate criteria of the truths to be 
imparted. No matter how valuable a truth may be in itself, 
we have come to understand that it must not be offered to a 
mind that is unprepared for its reception and unable to ren- 
der it functional when received. “Cast not thy pearls before 
swine” is the injunction of the Master. © 

Our Savior formulated this principle on several occasions, 
as when He said: “To you it is given to know the mystery of 
the kingdom of God; but to the rest in parables, that seeing 
they may not see, and hearing they may not understand.” 
And, again, when He said: “I have many things to say to 
you, but you cannot bear them now.” He always cast His 
lessons in such form that each one of those who listened to 
Him might receive according to the measure of his capacity. 
He refrained from presenting to His followers the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven in abstract formulations, and no- 
where in the Gospels is it recorded that He commanded His 
disciples to commit to memory the exact words of any of His 
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lessons. He established a living agency to present the saving 
truths of religion to each generation and to every people in 
forms suited to their capacity. 

Over-confidence in the value of memorizing the text of the 
catechism is not the only source of dissatisfaction with the 
methods sometimes employed in the teaching of religion in 
our schools. A great many circumstances have conspired to 
bring about the organization of our school curriculum with- 
out any reference to religion and then to add religious in- 
struction during some one period of the day. In other words, 
the influence of the public school system, exercised through 
the production of text-books, the training of teachers and in 
various other ways, has led to the shaping of our schools 
along the lines of the de-Christianized public school, except 
for the religious influence of the teacher’s garb and personal- 
ity, which, indeed, should not be underestimated, and the 
addition of formal instruction in catechism, which is not 
correlated with any of the other school subjects. In this con- 
nection I cannot do better than to quote the words of Dz. 
Yorke, who says: “You see, this is the point I am trying to 
make clear—that if in a Catholic school the curriculum is 
divided up into a number of water-tight compartments, even 
though religion is represented in one of these compartments, 
such representation does not make the school a religious 
school. For instance, if reading, writing, history, geography 
and other elementary branches are taught in precisely the 
same way as they are taught in the public school, the addi- 
tion of a half hour’s catechism will make the private school a 
place where a religious instruction is given, but it will not make 
it a means for imparting religious education.” 


The presentation of Christian Doctrine must not only be 
more attractive than the presentation of any other subject in 
the curriculum, but it must be such as to give the children a 
realization of the thought that God is the center of the uni- 
verse and that religious truths illumine and unify all the sub- 
jects taught in the school. Religion must touch and trans- 
form the child’s entire mental life; it must reach his instincts, 
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form his habits of thinking and guide his conduct in all the 
situations of life. In fact, religious truths cannot be compre- 
hended at all unless they are approached in the right way, 
and in this right way the Master Teacher must be our guide. 
In teaching the sublime truths of religion he always appealed 
directly to the instincts, to the experience and to the imagina- 
tion of his disciples, and through these means he sought to 
lead them into an understanding of the saving truths which 
He announced to them. Moreover, Christ did not come 
among men to deliver to them a body of recondite truths to 
be carried as a memory load by the multitude who were un- 
able to grasp their significance. He proclaimed, indeed, the 
highest truths in both the intellectual and the moral orders, 
but these truths were always eminently practical. They 
were intended to modify the conduct of all who received 
them. In fact, he insisted that the truths which he pro- 
claimed could be understood by those who reduced them to 
practice. St. Paul taught the same lesson in the second chap- 
ter of his epistle to the Romans: “For not the hearers of the 
law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall be 
justified.” 

The Church has never assented to the Lutheran doctrine 
that faith without works justifies. She has always insisted 
that the truths of which she is the guardian should not only 
be received by her children, but that these truths should be 
the form of the inward aspiration and the outward act of 
every member of the fold. 

The sciences which deal with the phenomena of life and 
mind have given us as the fundamental principles which gov- 
ern the development of the human mind the foundation prin- 
ciples of our Lord’s method of teaching, and these are the 
self-same principles that are most conspicuously embodied in 
the organic life of the Church. This of itself would be suffi- 
cient justification for our undertaking to outline a method of 
teaching Christian Doctrine in agreement with these prin- 
ciples, but there is a still more cogent reason for this under- 
taking. Those who teach religion in our schools are called 
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upon to instruct the children in the same subject-matter that 
Christ came on earth to teach the children of men, and the 
principles underlying His method of accomplishing this task 
should be those governing the method of teaching the self- 
same truths to the children of our generation. 

The purpose of teaching religion in our schools is not 
merely to increase the pupil’s store of information about God, 
about man or about subjects that are deemed important in 
the world of adults and in the life beyond the grave. Relig- 
ion, to be of value, must enter into the very depths of life and 
affect all its ways; it must consecrate human instincts and 
lift them into habits that will safeguard the pathways of 
peace; it must shed its light on every truth that claims ad- 
mittance to the mind; it must color every feeling; it must be 
the inmost motive of every action and the substance of every 
aspiration. 

Where religion does not mean this it is not a blessing to 
the individual nor to the society in which he moves. It prom- 
ises years of contentment to the parent and brings a broken 
heart; it is a stumbling block to the unwise, a cloak to the 
hypocrite and a thing of scorn to all honest minds. Christ 
cursed the barren fig tree and condemned the wicked servant 
who wrapped up his one talent in a napkin. Over and over 
again he insisted that the religion which he taught should 
change the children of men into the sons of God, and that 
whenever it failed to bring about this transformation it would 
call down upon the delinquents not blessings from the throne 
of grace, but condemnation from the lips of the just Judge. 

Christ presented all His lessons so that they might be 
assimilated and rendered functional by His hearers in the 
measure of their capacity. Synopses and abstract formula- 
tions He left to other teachers. His truths were all germinal, 
possessing within themselves the potency and promise of life 
and fruit. He was always careful to prepare the minds of 
His hearers before planting in them the germs of divine truth. 
In this, as in other things, the catechist should follow His 
example. 
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No seed of divine truth will germinate or grow in human 
consciousness unless it finds there feeling to warm it into 
life. Before proceeding to plant in the child’s soul the seeds 
of divine truth the teacher of religion should, accordingly, 
adopt all necessary means to secure the presence of appro- 
priate feelings and emotions in the child’s consciousness, and 
it should be the abiding solicitude of all who are charged with 
the religious and moral formation of the young to preserve 
in their minds and hearts an appropriate affective attitude in 
which to mature the fruits of Christian virtue. 

For those who understand the spirit of the Master this will 
not be difficult. They will remember His command to return 
the sword into its scabbard. Punishments and rebukes will 
be reserved for other places and other times. The class in 
religion will be the one bright spot in all the day. The spirit 
of Jesus will fill the room; there will be food for the hungry 
heart and drink for the thirsty soul. The teacher will be 
solicitous that every child in the class may know the meaning 
of the sweet invitation, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
God.” 

The seed of even the highest truth may be planted in the 
mind of a comparatively young child and it will germinate 
and take root there if it is presented in a manner suited to the 
child’s phase of mental development. But if this end is to be 
attained abstract formulations must be avoided. The truths 
that are to become vital in the life of the child must fill his 
senses and lay hold of his imagination. This is true in a 
measure of even the most highly developed minds, but it is 
particularly true of children. When the truths presented are 
of such a character that they find few or no points of contact 
with the content of the child’s mind, they must be presented 
in a concrete setting that will readily assimilate with the 
child’s experience. 

It would be difficult to find truths that are in themselves 
further removed from the experience of childhood than those 
presented in the first chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
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John, and yet the child will gain such a comprehension of 
them that they will grow and develop as the mind matures if 
they be presented to him in some such setting as that of 
George Macdonald’s Baby Rhyme. But if these germinal 
truths details are absent, and the setting is such as must be 
disintegrated before the germ can unfold. “Amen, amen, I 
say unto you, unless the grain of wheat falling into the 
ground perish, itself remaineth alone; but if it perish, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” The setting will change in time, 
the scaffolding will be discarded, and little by little as the 
mind grows in power the truth will free itself from the con- 
crete details of its setting and stand forth in its true char- 
acter as abstract, spiritual, universal. 

A body of truth such as that which should be taught in the 
Christian Doctrine class may be presented in a logical se- 
quence, in a chronological sequence, or in a psychological 
sequence. It should be observed, however, that the child 
mind is not logical, and that whenever we follow the logical 
order in presenting to young children the great fundamental 
truths of the Christian religion we must make up our minds 
to rest content with mere memory loads as the result of our 
labor. Nor is the chronological order better suited to the 
capacity of the young child. Chronology has little or no 
value for young children or for primitive peoples. It is, in 
fact, the order suited to the highest plane of mental develop- 
ment, orientated as it is with reference to race life rather than 
to individual life. 

The psychological sequence is, therefore, the only per- 
missible sequence in the presentation of truth to the young 
and to the undeveloped. Not what was first in time nor what 
is logically the basis of the body of truth to be imparted, but 
what the child needs now for his unfolding mental life and 
what he can comprehend now in the light of his own past 
must be presented, if it is to serve as food to his growing 
mind. “When I was a child I spoke as a child, I understood 
as a child, I thought as a child. But when I became a man J 
put away the things of a child.” 
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While we must begin by presenting to the young child the 
great fundamental truths of religion in a form suited to his 
capacity, we must not content ourselves with this. As he 
grows from childhood into manhood under our guidance, 
these self-same truths must be presented to him over and 
over again, and on each repetition the setting and the manner 
of presentation must be suited to the phase of mental devel- 
opment which he shall have attained. Mere repetition will 
not do. Each time the truth is presented it must be clothed 
in a new interest and put in a new setting. Mere expansion 
will not do, nor will the addition of a multitude of details 
suffice. Definitions of terms, fuller explanations and more 
numerous illustrations, however suitable or well chosen, are 
of no avail if the matter shall have grown stale to the mind 
of the pupil. 

Repetition is necessary, indeed, but if the goal of our ambi- 
tion is anything better than the memorizing of dry forms the 
repetition must be such as is found in nature. The child may 
repeat in his own development the life history of his parents, 
but no man may retrace his own steps. No two buttercups 
in all the buttercup meadow are alike. Nature each time 
answers our foolish prayer for repetition by presenting us 
with a new and singular gift. It is repetition, indeed, but it 
is repetition with a difference which imparts a new and en- 
larged interest. It was this truth on the lips of our Savior 
that so puzzled Nicodemus. “Amen, amen, I say unto you, 
unless a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” Nicodemus said to Him: “How can a man be born 
again when he is old? Can he enter a second time into his 
mother’s womb and be born again?” And Jesus answered: 
“Amen, amen, I say to you, unless a man be born again 9f 
water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter the kingdom of 
God.” There is repetition, but it is repetition on a new anda 
larger scale. There is repeated on a higher plane of life what 
had taken place previously on a lower plane. And so it must 
ever be with all effective teaching of the great truths of re- 
ligion. 
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The problem confronting us when we undertake to teach 
the sublime truths of Christianity to little children has many 
suggestive points of resemblance to that which confronts the 
histologist when he would prepare a section of animal tissue 
under his microscope. The key to the solution in the one 
case, as in the other, is to be found in the proper sequence. 
Neither problem is difficult once we have succeeded in deter- 
mining where to begin, what sequence to follow and where 
we wish the process to terminate. 

If we examine the histologist’s problem a little more 
closely, we shall find that the tissue to be examined consists 
of some 25 per cent. solid matter built up into an elaborate 
structure of exquisite delicacy, the interstices of which are 
filled with the water of organization. The tissue as a whole 
is opaque, and before it can be examined under the micro- 
scope a section of about one ten-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness must be mounted on glass in a transparent medium. 
In cutting this section none of the delicate structures may be 
disturbed ; the relative positions of all its parts must be pre- 
served intact, otherwise the section when mounted would be 
valueless. 

To do this successfully the water in the tissue must be re- 
placed by wax or paraffin, which will support the delicate 
structures and keep them in position while the section is be- 
ing cut and mounted. But how is this exchange of the water 
for the wax to be effected? The dimensions of the cavities in 
the tissue are such as to preclude all mechanical appliances. 
Moreover, the water is held in the tissue by a molecular force 
which is not readily overcome. The water cannot be removed 
to make room for the wax, nor will the water and the wax 
blend so that both may be present in the tissue at the same 
time. Clearly, therefore, the first step towards the solution 
of this problem consists in finding a substance that will readily 
blend with the water in the tissue and which will not injure 
the delicate structures that it is desired to examine. Now, 
there are many substances which will blend with water. Which 
one of these shall we select? Sulphuric acid, for example, will 
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readily blend with water, but it will attack and destroy the 
tissue. Pure alcohol has a strong affinity for water but if the 
fresh tissue be placed in it the osmotic currents set up will be 
so violent as to destroy all the delicate structures. This defect, 
however, is easily overcome. The histologist places the tissue 
in a dilute solution of alcohol in water and then passes it up 
through a graded series of 30, 50, 75 to 95 per cent. alcohol. 

The first part of the problem has now been solved. The 
water of organization in the tissue has now been replaced by 
alcohol, but we are apparently no better ‘off than when we 
started, for alcohol will not support the structures while they 
are being cut and neither will it blend with wax. Nevertheless, 
progress has been made. We are nearer to the solution of our 
problem and, moreover, we have learned how one substance 
may be made to replace another in the minute interstices of 
the tissue. With this knowledge to guide us it will be com- 
paratively easy to find another substance that will replace the 
alcohol in the tissue. Bergamot, cedar oil, or any other essen- 
tial oil, will serve our purpose. These oils may easily be made 
to replace the alcohol, nor will they injure the tissue. More- 
over, the oil and alcohol blend so gently that a graded series 
of oils will not be needed. But when the essential oil has 
completely replaced the alcohol in the tissue we do not seem 
to be any nearer to the desired goal, for the oil will not sup- 
port the structures while they are being cut and mounted. 
In this respect it is in no way superior to the water or the 
alcohol. But oil will blend with melted wax or paraffin and if 
the oil-saturated tissue be placed in a vessel of melted paraffin, 
the paraffin will gradually take the place of the essential oil, 
and when the paraffin is cooled it will support every element 
of the tissue in its place while it is being cut and mounted 
for inspection. 

Looking back over the process through which the histologist 
has found the solution of his problem, it will be observed that 
the essential oil, while it will readily blend with wax, the me- 
dium into which it was desired to bring the tissue in order to 
cut the sections, it will not blend with water and so it was 
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necessary to find a medium which would readily blend with 
both the oil and the water. Such a medium was found in 
alcohol. Or, if we approach the matter from the opposite di- 
rection, alcohol readily blends with the water of organization 
in the tissue but it will not blend with wax, and so it was nec- 
essary to employ an essential oil to bridge over the chasm be- 
tween the irreconcilable elements, water and wax. 

In this procedure we have the picture of what takes place in 
all developmental processes, whether organic or mental. An 
insect’s egg, for example, first becomes a grub; the grub is 
then converted into a pupa, from which it finally emerged as a 
moth. Similarly, every frog must pass through the tadpole 
stage. Life does not build its final structures directly. The 
final stage of every living organism is attained through a 
longer or shorter series of reconstructions. And what is true 
of the temple of life is equally true of the dweller within the 
temple. 

Up to the twelfth or fourteenth year the child-mind is passing 
through a series of reconstructions in which the truths that 
have been acquired in one stage are worked over and presented 
in a new light and with new correlations in the subsequent 
phase. The ultimate truth is seldom or never attained directly. 
In so far as the teacher undertakes to guide the mental devel- 
opment of his pupils he is bound to select the truths which he 
presents to them with reference to the developmental process. 
He must seek in every case the truths that will readily blend 
with the content of the child’s consciousness and which will 
at the same time so modify it that the truth to be subsequently 
presented may be readily assimilated. This is what is meant 
by the psychological sequence, which should be observed in 
the presentation of every line of truth to the growing mind. 

In determining the order in which the truths of religion 
should be presented to the child we should be guided in the 
first instance by the points of contact which they possess with 
the truths that have already become structural in the child’s 
mind. We should consider in the second place the relationship 
which the truths in question bear to each other and to the 
structure of the entire body of doctrine to be imparted. 
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There may readily be distinguished in the unfolding con- 
scious life of the child several well-defined phases. While it is 
true that these phases gradually shade off into each other, 
nevertheless the order in which they follow each other is 
always the same and each phase is more or less definitely 
associated with the corresponding years of the child’s life. 

The conscious life of the infant begins in a phase that is 
wholly under, the control of instinct. This rapidly passes over 
into a phase that is dominated by imitation. Out of this im- 
itative phase, in the child’s ninth and tenth years, there devel- 
ops a well-defined phase of mental life which is characterized 
by comparison of authorities, by the recognition of superficial 
analogies and above all by delight in symbolic representation. 
This is followed by a fourth phase in which the mind seeks 
more exact definition of the truths which are presented, as 
well as internal evidence, more subtle analogies and homol- 
ogies. Finally, the maturer mind seeks out the history of the 
things in which it is interested and finds their meaning in the 
processes of becoming. 

The form in which the truth is presented must be determined 
with reference to the phase of mental development through 
which the pupil is passing. A germinal truth in a setting which 
is comparatively free from detail and which gives scope to the 
imagination is best suited to the developmental phases of early 
childhood. As the mind approaches maturity it demands more 
detail, fuller illustration, exact formulation and convincing 
proof. 

In a series of text-books on Religion which are now in 
preparation an effort will be made to meet these demands of 
the developing mind by the form in which the truths of 
religion will be presented to the children of different ages. 


Genetic psychology is making it clear that the presence in 
consciousness of appropriate feeling is indispensable to mental 
assimilation. The play of feeling in the building up of the 
conscious structures may be observed in every phase of mental 
development, but in early childhood its operation is most con- 
spicuous and its effects are most important. As the intellect 
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develops it holds the affective elements more and more in 
check, but this does not mean that these elements cease to be 
present in adult consciousness, or that their effects cease to be 
visible in cognitions or in conduct, for even at full maturity 
feeling is still the bow and thought the arrow. The adult mind 
may, it is true, continue to develop along lines of previous 
growth even though feeling and emotion be apparently absent 
or of an unfavorable character. It is well, however, to remem- 
ber that in all such cases we are witnessing the unfolding of 
what was previously assumed into the living organism of the 
mind and not the assimilation of new truths. 

The relation of truth to the growing mind is often com- 
pared, by students of mental development, to that of food to 
the growing body. In this as in so many other instances 
genetic psychology makes use of the imagery so often em- 
ployed by Our Divine Savior. “Not by bread alone doth man 
live but by every word that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God.” “Feed my lambs, feed my sheep.” This parallelism 
between the latest developments of modern science and the 
phraseology of the Gospel should help us to understand that 
the laws of assimilation hold as rigidly for the highest truths 
received by man as they do for the humblest elements that 
enter into his growing body. Unless the food taken into mind 
or body be at once incorporated into the living structures and 
rendered functional, it becomes a menace and the beginning 
of death. Our Savior set forth this law of life on many occa- 
sions, as when He said: “For he that hath to him shall be 
given; and he that hath not that also which he hath shall be 
taken away from him.” And He embodied it in such parables 
as that of the talents and of the barren fig tree. 

“As unto little ones in Christ I gave you milk to drink, not 
meat, for you were not able as yet.” (I Cor. III, 1). Children 
between the ages of six and eight years, for whom the first 
two books in religion are intended, are wholly unable 
to assimilate truths which are _ presented to them in 
definitions or in abstract formulations. Their mental food 
must be put in concrete form. Hence, however desirable it 
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may seem to develop in the child’s consciousness from the 
very first the idea of God as “a pure spirit who cannot be seen 
with bodily eyes,” we must be governed by the child’s capacity, 
and though the idea of God is the logical basis of Christian 
Doctrine, it should not be presented to young children, be- 
cause they cannot assimilate it. The statement that God con- 
sists of one nature and three divine persons is equally unin- 
telligible to the child of six and it is evident also to all stu- 
dents of child nature that several years must elapse before this 
child will be able to wrest any mental food from the statement 
that “God created Heaven and earth and all things out of 
nothing.” That “in Christ there are two natures in one per- 
son” is as unassimilable by the mind of the child of six as is 
a diamond by his body. But the child of six does know father, 
mother, brother, sister, playmate, and he has begun to realize 
in his own experience some of the relationships existing be- 
tween these persons. He has imitated their movements and 
their actions, and through his imitations he has seized upon 
some of the inner meaning of what is taking place around him. 

The child’s demand is ever for real people—people that he 
can see and touch and imitate. If these are not available he 
will occupy himself with their pictures .and listen to stories 
descriptive of their actions. Moreover, the people that acquire 
form and life in his imagination become in time almost as real 
to him as the inhabitants of the outer world, and they also 
serve as models for his imitation. He will clothe any object 
in his environment, however inanimate or unpromising, with 
the feelings, emotions and activities of the people of his imag- 
ination. Any one who has observed children cannot fail to 
realize something of the value which pictures have for them. 
In lieu of the real objects, pictures seem most desirable, but 
they should have the color of life if they are to convey much 
meaning to young children. A drawing, no matter how well 
executed and no matter how attractive the subject, will be 
rejected by the normal child for a color daub of a compar- 
atively uninteresting theme. 

If, therefore, the teacher of religion would efficiently minister 
to the demands of the child’s nature, he must begin with con- 
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crete embodiments of religious truths, nor will he experience 
any great difficulty in finding in the record of Our Lord’s life 
and teaching an abundance of material suited to the capacity 
of young children. The children should be brought to the feet 
of Jesus and at the outset taught to know Him and to love 
Him. Through this knowledge they will enter the kingdom of 
Heaven and in due time they will come to a realization of 
the great fundamental truths of the Trinity, of Creation, and 
of Redemption. In this procedure the teacher is but following 
the example and the method of teaching employed by Our 
Divine Master who repeatedly pointed out the fact that we 
could come to the Father only through the Son. “I am the 
way and the truth and the life. No man cometh to the Father 
but by me.” (John XIV., 6). 


The teacher of religion will also meet the needs of little 
children by following Our Lord’s example in another respect. 
When He would teach His humble followers the sublime 
truths of the kingdom of heaven, He proceeded gradually 
by first presenting the truth as reflected in surrounding nature. 
“Consider the lilies how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin, but I say to you that not even Solomon in all his 
glory was arrayed as one of these.” (Luke, XII., 27). And 
then He showed them the same truths graven on the human 
heart and expressed in human conduct. “Or what man is there 
among you of whom if his son shall ask bread will he reach 
him a stone? Or if he shall ask him a fish, will he reach him 
a serpent? If you then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts to your children; how much more will your Father who 
is in heaven give good things to them that ask him?’ (Matt., 
VII., 9-11). Our Savior thus draws on the deepest fountains 
of activity in human nature to lift His followers up from things 
of earth to the contemplation of heavenly truths. 

In the light of Our Savior’s example it will not be difficult 
for us to determine several of the features which should char- 
acterize our teaching of religion to little children. Our lessons 
should all be concrete; they should center around our Savior; 
they should be illustrated by things familiar to the children and 
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all our lessons and illustrations should lead from nature and 
from home to the truths lived out in the life of Our Lord. In 
dealing with little children, especially, we must not rely solely 
on words, which too often have little more than a superficial 
meaning for them. We should make sure that the phenomena 
of nature and the human instincts and emotions that are ap- 
pealed to as illustrations of religious truths should be familiar 
to the children, and, moreover, if they cannot be acted out 
with them, they should be presented in good colored pictures, 
and in every case Our Lord should be presented to the chil- 
dren in such a picture and the meaning of the New Testament 
scene chosen brought home to them by a familiar story. 

There can be no doubt of the work to be accomplished in 
the first class in religion for little children of six years of age. 
They must be brought to Our Lord’s feet and taught to know 
him and to love him. Or perhaps the work might be more 
truly described as that of giving the children some realization 
of the great love which Christ bears for them. Through this 
knowledge and love they will in due time come to know and 
to love the Father. The child of six who knows not the love 
of a father or a mother is indeed unfortunate, and from the 
depths of his privation he appeals to us to make amends to 
him for a loss too great for any earthly power to repair. 

In the atmosphere of parental love the normal child gets 
his first taste of happiness; in the warmth and light of this love 
he puts forth the first tender buds of conscious life. Thus are 
begotten his first voluntary movements, and in his fond em- 
brace of his mother his little arms receive their first access of 
strength. From his mother’s loving accents his ear first learns 
the rudiments of language and from her lips his first shape 
themselves to speech. In the glow of feeling generated in the 
child’s heart by parental love, he assimilates the elemental 
truths that in him lift up human instincts into habits and shape 
organic tendencies into virtues. And so if we wish the children 
to grow into the likeness of Jesus Christ, we must lead them 
to his knee so that they may learn from him the meaning of 
his love for them. In the glow of feeling that the love of 
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Jesus awakens in their hearts the germs of Divine Truth will 
spring into life and will lift mere human impulses into divine 
virtues. 

If our children could go back two thousand years to the 
hillsides of Judea and could take their places among those 
privileged little ones to whom Christ extended the gracious 
invitation “Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not’”—if it were possible for them to climb upon the 
Savior’s knee and to rest their heads on His sacred breast— 
if the Savior’s hand might rest upon their brows and His 
blessing sink into their hearts as it sank into the hearts of 
those little children long ago, here without question would 
every Christian parent endeavor to bring his child that ” 
might receive his first lesson in religion. 


This scene cannot be reproduced in fact, but it still remains 
for the guidance of those whose privilege it is to train the little 
ones to walk in the footsteps of the Savior. The robins’ loving 
care for their young and the mother’s loving care for her child 
will serve to bring home to the little ones some realization of 
Christ’s love for them. And the teacher who takes her place 
by the Savior’s side and says withHim, “Suffer the little ones 
to come unto me and forbid them not,” must interpret Christ’s 
love to the children. The love in her own heart for the chil- 
dren committed to her care and the light of heaven in her 
eyes must interpret for the children the sweet messages of 
love which Christ brought them from His home in heaven. 

The first two or three months’ work with the primary class 
in religion should be devoted to giving the children a realiza- 
tion of Christ’s love for them and to the awakening in their 
hearts, as far as may be, of a responsive love for Christ. 

The first part of religion, First Book, will make plain to 
you our plan of conducting this work. The remainder of the 
first year’s work in the class in religion in our method is de- 
voted to lifting up the fundamental instincts that govern the 
child’s attitude towards his parents. The plan followed in 
each of the chapters in this and in the subsequent volume, 
which is intended for the children in the second grade, is 
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essentially the same. The first book contains five chapters, 
the second book will contain fifteen or sixteen chapters. In 
each of these the child is brought to observe the familiar 
phenomena of surrounding nature and to discover the meaning 
of the instincts which govern the lower forms of life. From 
this he is led to a contemplation of home life and human im- 
pulse and to trace their government to natural law. From 
this he is brought to the contemplation of Our Lord’s example 
and to a realization of the supernatural law contained in his 
teaching. 

It is usual to speak of instinct as race habit, nevertheless, 
the differences between instinct and habit are as numerous, 
as pronounced, and as important as are their likenesses. In- 
stinct was slowly formed out of the experience of countless 
generations; habit is built up out of a few isolated experiences 
of individual life. Instinct is essentially the guardian of race 
life, it operates in the first instance for the benefit of the race 
and for the benefit of the individual only in so far as this 
coincides with the good of the race; habit ministers directly 
and immediately to individual life, it operates for the good of 
the race only in so far as this coincides with the needs of the 
individual. Instinct is rigid; habit is comparatively plastic. 
Instinct springs from the heart of life and yields but slowly to 
changes in its environment; habit is a superficial growth that 
in the young especially may be readily modified. Instinct was 
fashioned out of the experience of the past as an adjustment 
to permanent elements in the environment; habit is a thing 
of the present developed to meet the changing elements in the 
environment of the individual. 

Opposite as are instinct and habit in so many respects the 
one is but the flowering and the perfection of the other. In- 
stinct may be compared to the native root, habit to the cul- 
tivated branch. Instinct is fundamental and it must always 
remain so; it is in the natural order to habit what the vine 
is to the branch, what in the supernatural order Christ is to 
His children. 

In the human infant many instincts are found in a rudi- 
mentary or atrophied condition, thus rendering education and 
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the formation of habits both possible and necessary, whereas 
corresponding instincts are found highly developed in the 
young of the higher animals. In nature and in the Christian 
ideal of education, intelligence and freewill are enthroned in 
the place of instinct. “Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make ye free.” This freedom is in the first instance in- 
dividual plasticity or the freedom of the individual from the 
rigidity of instinct. j 

It must not be supposed, however, that we can afford to dis- 
pense with instinct in the upbuilding of human character. All 
that it is desirable to avoid is the rigidity of instinct. It must 
be remembered that the only permanent elements in character 
are instincts modified by habits. Habits that are devoid of 
roots in native instincts are comparatively feeble and short- 
lived. Moreover, while it is true in human life that most of 
the instincts lack detailed development, they are nevertheless 
permeated by strong vital currents which must find issue in 
conduct. We may choose between opposing such vital forces 


and letting them form themselves at haphazard into habits 
which are as likely to be injurious as beneficial, or we may 
wisely determine to guide the instinctive activities of the child 
so as to form correct habits. It is well to remember that all 
habits, whether good or evil, attain their strength, their per- 
manency and their value or their menace to life from the vital- 
izing currents of underlying instincts. 


Clearly, therefore, the first and the most important work in 
the teaching of religion, especially in the teaching of religion 
to young children, is that which is concerned with the cultiva- 
tion of the instincts and with the lifting of them into Christian 
virtues. In this way only can we hope to make our work 
enduring, in this way only may religion be made something 
more than a vesture, in this way only will the saving truths of 
religion reach the fountains of the child’s life and consecrate 
all the activities of his being to the service of God and of his 
fellow man. 

Presuming that the first phase of the work of teaching re- 
ligion has been successfully accomplished and that there has 
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been developed in the child’s consciousness the appropriate 
feelings and emotions, that is, the feelings towards God which 
a normal, happy child should have towards his parents, we must 
now endeavor to give them an understanding of the great 
fundamental truths of the Christian religion. In this task we 
must select those truths which are most closely related to the 
child’s instincts, particularly those truths which may most 
readily be engrafted on the child’s instinctive attitudes towards 
his parents. 


The first strongly marked instincts to appear in the human 
infant are those which determine his attitude towards his par- 
ents, and among these five stand out conspicuously. In obe- 
dience to these instincts the infant turns to his parents for love, 
for food, for protection, for remedy, and for models on which 
to form his conduct. And in these same instincts the attitude 
of the Christian towards God is foreshadowed. No matter 
how highly developed he may be in mind or in heart, no matter 
how richly endowed he may be with grace and virtue, he still 
turns to his Heavenly Father as the unfailing source of all 
that he desires. In Him he finds the highest embodiment of 
parental love, to Him he turns for protection against all dan- 
ger, in Him he finds his last resource in the hour of suffering, 
and he ever looks towards Him as the model that is to 
orientate all his activities. To the very end his prayer remains, 
Our Father, who art in Heaven, give us this day our daily 
bread, lead us not into temptation, deliver us from evil. 

In our First Book the child’s reliance on the love of the 
Father and of Jesus is developed around the pictures of Christ 
Preaching from the Boat and of His Blessing Little Children. 
The other instincts are developed around the Multiplication of 
the Loaves and Fishes, Peter Sinking, the Storm at Sea, the 
Healing of the Sick, and the Nativity. In the Second Book, 
designed for children in the second grade, the themes are, 
Obedience, Sin, Redemption, Sacramental grace. The reward 
of obedience is presented to the child in connection with the 
picture of the Annunciation. The child is made to realize that 
the Heavenly Father sent down the Infant Jesus to the Blessed 
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Virgin because of her perfect obedience. The Hail Mary is 
developed in connection with this chapter. In the next four 
chapters the motif is obedience leading to worship. The high- 
est of creatures brings a message from the Father to the low- 
liest of men in the Gloria scene. Obedience leads to the ador- 
ation of the shepherds. The star brings the message of the 
Father to the kings and the wise men. Obedience to this sum- 
mons leads to the worship of the Magi. That God commands 
us for our own good is developed in connection with the Angel 
Appearing to Joseph, the Fight into Egypt, and the Rest in 
Egypt. The model of perfect obedience is exhibited to the 
child in the Finding in the Temple. That perfect obedience 
leads to conquest is shown in Christ’s miracles, particularly 
in connection with the healing of the daughter of Jairus. The 
meaning of death and its source brings the child to the picture 
of the expulsion of our first parents. The children having 
learned that all nature, the angels, the shepherds, the star, 
the Wise Men, Joseph, Mary, and the Child Jesus yield instant 
obedience to the commands of God, are prepared for the shock 
of the disobedience of our first parents and its consequences. 
The conquest of love over sin is developed in the return of the 
Prodigal. The difficulty that sometimes attaches to obedience 
is brought out in the pictures of Gethsemane and Calvary. The 
conquest over physical death is developed in the picture of the 
Resurrection. The conquest over sin and disobedience is de- 
veloped in the Ascension. Man’s need of Divine assistance to 
imitate Our Lord in His heroic obedience is developed in the 
Pentecostal scene. This is followed by the meaning of sacra- 
mental grace and the preparation for first confession. 

The limits of this paper render it impossible to develop fully 
the method to be employed and the details of the work for this 
second year. This is equally true of the subsequent courses. 
It may suffice here to say that the volume for use in the third 
and fourth grades will make the child familiar with the truths 
of Christianity as embodied in the organic activity of the 
Church, in her Sacraments and in her Ritual. In the work 
for the fifth and sixth grades the children will become familiar 
with the exact formulation of Christian Doctrine, and they will 
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find the truths of a supernatural order reflected in natural 
phenomena and also reflected from every page of science. In 
the seventh and eighth grades the truths of Christianity will 
be unfolded in connection with the history of the Old and New 
Testament and the history of the Church. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. P. C. Yorke, D. D.: The fact that Dr. Shields has not read the 
paper which was submitted to me for discussion has its advantages and 
its disadvantages. He has in his brilliant lecture just delivered, developed 
and elaborated a portion of his paper and it is thus an advantage to us who 
have read the original document to follow the progress of his thought. 
It is a disadvantage, inasmuch as it cuts across the current of the reflec- 
tions excited by his written work and leaves you without adequate prepa- 
ration for,some of the arguments I had based on matter that you will not 
be made acquainted with until the printed report appears. In other words 
to understand my position it is necessary for you to have before your 
eyes precisely the same paper which I was asked to discuss. 

Not indeed that I have any intention of formally controverting or 
scientifically criticising the arguments of the learned professor. It would 
be presumptuous on my part to take such an attitude. Those of: you who 
have read the first lessons of to-day’s office will remember how David 
tried on the armor of Saul before going out to meet Goliath. He could 
not walk in the heavy accoutrements and put them aside with the words 
non habeo usum., 

In the same way I have no particular desire to enter on the difficult 
pathways of the physiological psychology or to explore the abstruse 
terminology of modern pedagogy. As an ordinary pastor I would take 
the ordinary child and consider what are the methods that would produce 
in him the best results. 

I wish to pass by the question as to whether he is merely a bundle of 
instincts and habits and that our aim is to pick out and develop the useful 
‘nstincts and to atrophy the noxious by disuse. How far he is merely 
a culture-medium for intellectual germs I do not presume to say and it 
is not to the question to discuss the extent of his natural spontaneity and 
the efficacy of that grace which casteth out and overcometh nature. There 
are many statements in Dr. Shields’ paper which, as St. Peter says of the 
Epistles of St. Paul, are written according to the wisdom given him, and 
in which are certain things hard to be understood which the unlearned and 
unstable wrest to their own destruction. You will excuse me, I am sure, 
if I gracefully avoid such troubles as these. 

My object, therefore, is to add a few plain and simple considerations 
which may serve as extensions of the line of argument in Dr. Shields’ 
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discourse and perhaps limitations to the highly ingenious method which 
he has elaborated. 

The first consideration is that Dr. Shields’ method is somewhat analo- 
gous to that of the physicist who wishes to cultivate a germ or bacillus 
which he desires to identify or to study. You know that the doctors, 
for instance, can take a sample of your blood and after a short time can 
bring back to you properly named and tagged the microbe that is dis- 
turbing your system. In order to reach that result they must have what 
they call a clean culture. They must rigorously exclude every foreign 
germ. These minute bodies are of decidedly cannibalistic tendencies and 
if full access were given to them it might well happen that your particular 
bacillus might not appear at all in the microscopic slide. 

Now, if the method of inoculating the mind with germinal truths and 
of letting nature take its course is to be followed by us in the teaching 
of Christian Doctrine we must postulate a sterilized child and a clean 
culture. But the trouble is that the mind of the child is not sterilized 
and cannot be sterilized. The child lives, moves and has its being in a 
tainted atmosphere and is beaten upon by a very storm of germs that find 
lodgment in his character. To use Dr. Shields’ own expression, the 
truths of Christian Doctrine are as the mustard seed, but unfortunately 
too they are as the seed that was sown some by the wayside, some on 
the rock and some among thorns. 

A method therefore that confines itself merely to the planting of the 
seed and does not take into account the previous work of ploughing 
and harrowing and the concomitant work of weeding and cultivation may 
succeed in the-very good ground of the ideal child, but I doubt if it alone 
will produce all the results we demand in the children of men, of whom it 
is written that their imaginations are prone to evil from their youth. 

It seems to me that the analogy of food which Dr. Shields so beautifully 
expresses might be further considered with profit especially from the 
standpoint of the waste of nature. Dr. Shields states that unless the food 
taken into the body be at once incorporated into the living structures and 
rendered functional, it becomes a menace and a beginning of death. 
That statement is true only under certain very restricted conditions. The 
human body is a machine far more wasteful that the steam engine. In 
fact it assimilates only a small part of the bulk of the food presented to 
it. This is nature’s method of waste. A million flower seeds perish 
where one reproduces its kind. It is true, science can extract the nutri- 
tive elements of the food and put them into a capsule, but I don’t think 
we would rise very content from a capsule breakfast or a French dinner 
served in a pill-box. In the same manner I do not think that Christian 
Doctrine could be very satisfactorily taught by the methods of the Poison 
Squad. 

I have great respect in theory for modern science—for scientific break- 
fast foods, scientific history and scientific charity, but in practice I prefer 
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to ho!d with the old ways of mother nature. After all in the matter of 
food there are a few great staples which the experience of the race has 
shown to be able to provide our bodies with all the nutriment they require. 
Bread and meat, milk and butter, potatoes and eggs, give the ordinary 
man all the elements to repair the wear and tear of life. How they do it 
the ordinary man does not care and like myself he has a creepy sensation 
when he sees a bill of fare analyzed into calories, food-pounds, proteids 
and the rest. 

In the same way in the teaching of Christian Doctrine there are cer- 
tain great staples by which the mind and soul are nourished. Prayers, 
catechism, the Bible, pictures, hymns, the saints, the liturgy, devotions, 
Church history and the like, are the old traditional means for the inculca- 
tion of Christian Doctrine. No doubt there is in them much that is waste, 
much that is mere memory-load, much that is unscientific, but that is 
only saying that they are natural. They are the food on which the Chris- 
tian people have fed from time immemorial and on them twice thirty 
generations of the Saints have been built up to the full measure of the 
stature of Christ. 

There is an analogy between religious education and secular education 
though we must not press the analogy too far. In secular education we 
have great staple means of education such as the three R’s, the classics, 
the higher mathematics. It is possible to have “Reading Made Easy” and 
“Simplified Geometry” and “Predigested Classics,” but what are they 
worth as means of education? ‘The scholar follows the pleasant easy road 
as far as it goes but it does not go far. He reaches a point where he has 
to strike out for himself, where he has to face the moor and the fen, the 
crag and the torrent, and let me tell you that all the kindergarten exer- 
cises he has been following are oi very little use to him when it comes 
to the real work of men. 

Dr. Shields has argued ably against a method of teaching Christian 
Doctrine which consists in loading the memory with catechism answers. 
I am willing to go very far with him there. Indeed I believe that it 
would be a good thing for education if the Most Rev. Archbishops would 
reconstitute the committee they formed some years ago for the revision of 
the Baltimore Catechism. That book could be easily cut in half to the great 
advantage of teacher and pupil alike. 

At the same time I must disagree with Dr. Shields on two points. First, 
I believe some kind of a catechism is necessary. Since the time St. Paul 
exhorted Timothy to hold the form of sound words, the Church has been 
careful to formulate her doctrine in clear and precise statements. While 
there is need of much preliminary training and the catechism itself 
should be the flowering of the previous instruction, a formulated answer 
is necessary and such a formulated answer is best provided for by the 
catechism method. 
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Secondly, I do not believe with Dr. Shields that a child should learn 
by rote only the things that he can understand. To confine a child to 
nursery rhymes is not the best way to train his memory. It is doubtful if 
on the new system he would be permitted nursery rhymes for modern 
science has found mysteries in Old Mother Hubbard and dragged to light 
the prehistoric myth that lay concealed in the four and twenty blackbirds 
that were baked in the pie. 


In my opinion there is no danger in our modern system of overloading 
the memory. The danger is that we don’t cultivate it and that like a 
fallow field it is overgrown with briars and brambles and thistles and 
noxious weeds. 

Now in conclusion I would put one more thought before you, Brothers 
and Sisters, teachers in our Catholic schools. Teaching is both a science 
and an art. It is good for you to know the scientific basis and the scien- 
tific justification of the methods you use, but after all for you and for the 
children it is the art that counts. Now art is a very peculiar thing. It 
blows like the spirit where it listeth. We cannot conjure it from the 
heavens by spells or charms. But from time to time men and women rise 
up who possess the art in a high form and though they do not disdain 
the help of science and study and practice, their art is in them as a 
native power which informs all they do. As in the arts of painting and 
sculpture and architecture we have had Michael Angelos and Raphaels 
and Murillos, so we have had great masters in the art of teaching. And 
as in the fine arts the masters founded a school in which their disciples 
followed their methods, so in the Catholic Church the great teachers 
created schools of teaching. They are the founders of the religious teach- 
ing orders and you are their children. Their methods were different as 
the methods of the painters were different, but they are the best methods 
for their own peculiar school., To you I say, if you would succeed best 
in your holy vocation, enter into the spirit of your holy founders, study 
their lives and their ways, understand their aims and with the proper 
allowance for time and circumstance conform yourselves to their methods. 
In that way you will develop in the fullest and most natural manner your 
own powers and the powers of the institute to which you belong and you 
will give of your best to the children whom God has committed to 
your care. 

And to end, do not be afraid of giving too much of God’s truth to the 
little ones. Their ears are keener than ours to the harmonies of the 
spheres and their innocent eyes see through a clearer medium the beauty 
that is ever ancient and ever new. Let us not judge them by our surdes- 
cence and the heaviness of our eyés. Rather let us measure them by the 
words of their Master to whose feet we bring them: “I give Thee 
thanks, O Heavenly Father, that thou hast hidden these things from the 
wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto little babes.” 
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BroTHER CHrysostoM: There can be but one view about the trans- 
cendent importance of the subject of Rev. Dr. Shields’ paper. It taps the 
very roots of Christianity. If I were called upon to express in one word 
the end and aim of the method of religious instruction which he has out- 
lined for us, I should reply that he seeks to make religion functional. In 
the brief span of time allotted to me, I will confine myself to three points. 

1. His method is based on well-known laws of biology and psychology. 
Movement of body and mind may be considered not merely a sign but a 
very condition of life in this world. The schoolmen entertained no doubt 
of the dictum, vita est in motu. If any in this assembly have had a 
close practical acquaintance with boys of more or less indifferent home 
surroundings and with none but public school training, he must have been 
amazed at their appalling ignorance of fundamental Christian truths if it 
fell to his lot to train them for first Communion. Had they been physically 
blind, and had he promised to restore their sight if they would but follow 
his directions, how deep and abiding their interest would have been, how 
persevering their efforts, how plastic their obedience! But when there 
is question of the eternal verities that may open the gates of life eternal, 
they lack the first elements of appreciation and their attention languishes 
into apathy. Is any further comment necessary to emphasize the utter 
inadequacy of the training provided by the public schools, to meet the 
needs of our boys and girls? Do we seek further proof that the opening 
of the sluices of water-tight compartments of religion, for a meager half- 
hour every day, will by no means irrigate the child’s soul and help bring 
forth fruits worthy of Catholicity? 

The brain is a unit, and, in consequence, I have long entertained the 
view that defective pupils may be led out of the darkness of apparent 
stupidity into the light of genuine culture through the way of motor train- 
ing and manual exercise. Repeated and methodical stimulation of the 
motor area must quicken into activity the sensory centers of the brain. 
Does not this principle suggest to us that even boys who show dullness 
of comprehension or indifference of interest in matters of religion may 
yet really possess the promise and potency of a spirituality which we have 
not yet put within their reach? 

If we now descend to some of the details of the first course in religious 
instruction which Dr. Shields has prepared, at the sacrifice of so much 
time and labor, we shall find that he has uniformly made use of the very 
latest returns from biology and psychology. It is therefore characteristic 
that he not only appeals to the five primary instincts of the child—the 
instincts for love, food, protection, remedy, and imitation—but also that 
he chooses verse as the medium of instruction, for rhyme is the language 
of childhood, the faithful ally of memory. In this respect, then, he 
follows the lines of least resistance and greatest attraction. A second 
item to his credit is that he makes application so consistently and so 
methodically of the axiom: Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius fuerit 
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in sensu, which the schoolmen very wisely made the corner stone of their 
theory of knowledge. But what the child gains through this source is 
not sufficient unless it be reinforced in new surroundings and with new 
associations. ‘This is a truth which he skilfully applies in the first course 
in leading the child irom observation of the mother robin up to a realiza- 
tion of divine providence. 

This, however, is less important after all than the question of the perma- 
nent effect of real religious teaching on the life of the pupil.. That great 
master of the spiritual life, St. Francis de Sales, not only said that if a man 
were to meditate five minutes daily, he would be saved; he also stated 
that the great purpose of the reflections which constitute the body of 
meditation is to move the will to the amendment of life. So, too, each 
catechism lesson should raise this question in the pupil’s mind: What does 
this mean for me? To what line of conduct does this increase of knowl- 
edge bind me, and how am I to carry it into practice? 

It is just here that appeal to the emotions may be of great help. I may 
remark in passing that the emotions have received rather scant courtesy 
from many Catholic psychologists and the result is a distinct loss. Again 
and again have | found it important to remind students at the beginning 
of the scholastic year that it is utterly impossible for them to profit as they 
ought by lessons and lectures ii they entertain a prejudice against the 
professor; nay more, that is even impossible for them to get the full benefit 
of his explanations if they are not in sympathy with him. Hence the 
immeasurable importance of making the lesson in religion the finest, the 
most interesting, the most ennobling lesson of the day. 

From a psychological view point the appeal to music is doubly sound; 
it develops the esthetic sense as well as the sense of rhythm and it pulls 
our heartstrings until they respond to the great lessons of Christianity. 

Shakespeare has said: “He that hath not music in his soul and is not 
moved by concord of sweet sounds, is fit for treasons, strategems and 
spoils.” For the benefit of those who doubt that boys and girls attain in 
one lesson to the perfection of operatic tenors and prima donnas, let me 
add that Shakespeare insists upon concord and sweet sounds. 

II. Objections. (a) It will cost too much to introduce such a series 
—I doubt it. But let us, for the sake of discussion, grant it; then 
it becomes the duty of this convocation in this year of grace 1908 to take 
such summary measures as will practically convince Catholic prelates, 
pastors, superintendents, and principals that really our Lord’s way of teach- 
ing religion may possibly be better than that of mere man. Copies of the 
book might also be offered as prizes for good conduct, regular attendance, 
and good lessons in catechism. Let us not forget that such a book may 
become a silent missionary in the family and among the child’s playmates. 

(b) The catechisms in useat present must be relegated to second-hand 
book stores.—Again I dissent. The Brothers of the Christian Schools, for 
instance, think that they have a very good series of works on Christian 
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Doctrine, and they are justified in this view by the hearty commendations 
of both Leo XIII and Pius X. But these books are intended for students 
of more mature mind that those whom we are now considering; for Dr. 
Shields is at present concerned with a primer of religion. The hearty 
codperation of this Association ought to do much to give his book and 
the method a fair trial and generous support throughout the United States. 


III. Suggestions. To many it has doubtless appeared strange that 
approved methods of modern pedagogy should not long ago have become 
a marked feature of religious instruction. Yet I venture to say that this 
delay is just what we should have expected. It takes time for the collec- 
tive mind to realize the meaning and scope of a principle, and not all 
men are quick to appreciate the extent to which the workings of divine 
grace are conditioned by nature. But let me come to the final question: 
What are we going to do about this cumulative method of religious teach- 
ing? Are we simply to shake our heads and say of present conditions: 
“Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true?” Many here present may be 
members of religious congregations. Do they find in the plan suggested 
something contrary to the spirit of their respective institutes? This js 
not probable. To take the Brothers of the Christian Schools, in particular, 
we find in those twelve wonderful meditations on school which their 
Founder wrote to be made the subject of reflection and examination in 
time of retreat, many a striking corroboration of the views expressed by 
Dr. Shields. In the second meditation St. La Salle tells us that the 
children “must be impregnated with a Christian spirit.” In the fourth, 
he reminds us that “Christ taught his disciples by example how they were 
to proceed in gaining souls to God. Study the means He adopted,” 
he continues, “to make His disciples adept in the practice of the gospel 
truths,” In the eighth, he says: “You must take special care to make 
them [your pupils] practice the Christian virtues. The same may be said 
of the good works in keeping with their age; for, however pure their 
faith, however firm it may be, unless they embrace the practice of good 
works, it will be of no avail.” Could there be a more specific indication 
of the religious application of the principle of motor training? In the 
tenth meditation he gives a very emphatic warning: “Though obliged to 
reprimand and reprove, punishment is not to be inflicted upon pupils 
during the time of catechism, lest that precious time acquire distasteful 
associations in their minds.” Hence the recommendation, which has become 
a very general practice, to open the lesson with prayer and the singing 
of a few stanzas of a hymn to help lift both mind and heart up from earth 
to God. All distracting elements, whether on blackboard or on desk of 
either teacher or pupil, are to be removed, so that nothing may remain to 
hinder the efficacy of the lesson. The assimilation of the matter taught 
is held by De La Salle to be essential, since the pupils are to be asked 
at the end of the lesson to indicate in explicit terms how it may be applied 
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practically, and the emotions are again appealed to in the singing of some 
verses from an appropriate hymn. 

However, the explanation of the lesson is not sufficient to effect its 
thorough assimilation, and so from time to time throughout the day its 
value is increased by short prayers. But its most valuable auxiliary 13 
found in the few moments of reflection prescribed for the opening of the 
day in the classroom when the Brother is called upon to make a special 
appeal to the hearts of his pupils, to warn them against evil tendencies 
which they may have manifested, and to indicate in detail the ways and 
means of acquiring the virtues proper to their age and condition. But I 
forbear to weary you. I have already referred to the three volumes of 
Exposition of Christian Doctrine, and to the Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
To these I may add the Christian Teacher Encouraged, which Brother 
Constantius has adapted to the needs of our country. But there is another 
work which has won the high commendation of Pope Pius X, and which 
refers directly to our discussion today; it is the Catechist’s Manual, 
which is soon to appear in English dress. Does this contravene the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Shields? By no means. It rather confirms them, with 
various devices and with suggestions as to ways and means. 

If all this be true of the Christian Brothers, there must be much also in 
other religious congregations with which the method of Dr. Shields can be 
assimilated to the great benefit of the young. . 

In conclusion, if it be true that a special glory is due to the great 
Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris, for his zeal in teaching 
religion to the little ones of Christ, should we not to-day look upon it as 
a happy omen that a professor of the Catholic University devotes so much 
time and toil and zeal to the work of enriching with the results in which he 
has already gained a name, the subject of all the most important, Christian 
Doctrine? It is a very positive indication of a growing conviction of the 
underlying unity that obtains or should obtain in all grades of Catholic 
education. When that conviction becomes deep, abiding and general, Cath- 
olic education will become really functional. 

BrotHEeR Justin: It is not for me to presume to crticise the work of 
so learned a body of men as the professors of our great university. I 
have neither the desire nor the ability to do so. Dr. Shields is not only a 
very distinguished, but he is a holy man. 

The child, in the natural order, has the qualities common to the children 
of Adam; but the child that is baptised has a great deal more—it has the 
instincts of faith. The Holy Ghost is in it; the child seizes the truths of 
Christian Doctrine, and he seizes them all the more readily because of the 
gift of faith that he has received in baptism. If this be the fact, how great 
importance of teaching the catechism, that treats of God and our holy 
religion, well. 

The catechism is the work of the Holy Ghost in the souls of children, 
we cooperating with Him, and we will succeed by prayer and study. 
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When children go to work many of them do not practise their religion; 
every priest in the country knows this to be true. The chief reason is be- 
cause they are not thoroughly instructed. For my own part I can say, 
that I never had a class of boys, who, on the whole, did not practise their 
religion after they had left school. I attribute this to the fact that I 
taught the catechism with great care and always had the reverend pastor’s 
cooperation. 

There’s no history of any kind so good, so interesting, so productive of 
happy results as the Bible, and Rev. Dr. Shields cannot receive too much 
praise for the happy way in which he brings in our Lord’s illustrations. 
The Bible is the word of God, the God of the living, not the God of the 
dead. Teach a boy who and what God is, bring him up in the way in which 
he is to go and he will never abandon his réligion altogether, however 
many mistakes he may make. It is our good fortune to have thousands of 
holy sisters, zealous, well educated, training the youth of our land to obey 
the commands of God and working for the salvation of America. 

BroTHER JoHN A. Watpron: Before taking part in the discussion, 
there is one suggestion I would like to offer on a remark that has been 
made. It was said that the child should understand everything he is to 
study by heart. In the discussion of Dr. Shields’ method Father Yorke 
made use of two words in a way that will illustrate how a teacher may 
make the understanding of difficult or technical words easier for his pupils. 

Father Yorke used the word “segregate” and immediately added as its 
equivalent the word “separate.” This is a good method for the teacher 
to follow. If he has to introduce a new and difficult word, let him add 
to it a synoymous word or phrase with which the pupil is more familiar. 
Thus every child will catch the meaning of the word “segregate” in this 
sentence of the teacher. “I will now segregate, or separatc, or set apart 
the tardy pupils of the class.” Likewise he has no difficulty in knowing 
what is meant by the nativity or birth of our Lord, or by the assump- 
tion or taking up into heaven of the Blessed Virgin. But there 
are Jimitations to this as to every method of making the child familiar 
with difficult words, and the difficulty becomes greater in the teaching of 
religious truths, because they involve the supernatural and the mystery. 

Coming directly to the subject under discussion, I ask myself, what is 
my situation when I have a religious truth to explain to my class? It is 
this: There is a very defin‘te idea of the truth in my mind, which I wish 
to transfer to the mind of the child. In the process of transferring this 
idea I must remember that I have a twofold work to do. First, I must 
place the truth in his mind. I cannot, however, give him the whole of 
my conception of the truth, because my mind is more matured and better 
informed on many subjects connected with the truth, which are as yet 
unknown to the child. He can take only a part of the knowledge I have. 
I must, therefore, when preparing my class, separate, or, to use Father 
Yorke’s expression, I must segregate that portion of my knowledge which 
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I wish to place in the mind of the child for immediate or future assimila- 
tion. Secondly, while imparting the truth to the mind of the child, I must 
develop his memory, understanding and will. I must find a way to reach 
and influence all of these powers, and this is the most important part of 
my work in the classroom. 

With this two-fold aim before me, I am ready for the lesson I wish 
to give. Now if I have a Catechism class of 30 or 40—I hope there is 
nobody here who has to teach a class of 60 or 70 in this all-important branch 
—it is essential that I know whether I have caught the interest of ,the 
children, whether they are paying attention to me, and to do this I must 
see their eyes, which are the mirrors of their minds. I must teach a 
great deal with my own eyes. Ii my class is so large that I cannot reach 
the eyes of all my children I am deprived of one of the tools of my 
trade. Besides this, with too large a class, I am unable to test whether 
they have understood me at all, or to what extent they understand my 
explanation. How, then, can i do justice to my teaching of religion? 

In the work of imparting Christian Doctrine, shall I require the 
children to study only what they can understand, or should I have them 
commit to memory necessary truths which they do not understand, trust- 
ing to their maturer years for a comprehension of what they have studied 
in childhood? 

For my part, I do believe not only in cultivating the memory as required 
by the second of the two aims in teaching, but also in using the memory 
as a storehouse of knowledge for the first of these aims, that of imparting 
a knowledge of religious truths. What powers are most alive in the 
child? Are they not his memory, and his propensity to imitate, and not 
his understanding or his will power? It would, therefore, be a grave 
error, in my estimation, to suppress or minimize the functions of memory 
in the early years of religious teaching. The development of the under- 
standing must, of course, receive constant attention. In this process the 
memory will be an efficient aid. Does not every teacher know how con- 
stantly the child is drawing from the storehouse of memory hitherto 
undigested facts and truths that have been lying there for years awaiting 
the call of the understanding? 

With this training of the memory and the understanding in the acquisi- 
tion of religious truths, must go the forming of the will. In this last duty 
lies the most important work of the teacher. Unless the will be moved 
to the practice of virtue, there will be no fruit gathered from the planting 
of the seed of Christian Doctrine. 

Rev. Witxt1am J. Ecan: I do not think that the gentlemen of the 
Catholic University desire to have a monopoly of the method of teaching 
in every Catholic classroom in the country. We are all of course very 
thankful to the learned professors for their able papers and their advice; 
but, in discussing the methods of teaching Christian Doctrine we have to 
consider the teachers as well as the child. The professors of the University 
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have very wisely consulted with the sisters, brothers and priests of the 
schools and have sought to coérdinate their work with the actual condi- 
tions as found in the schools; but they must also be as ready to accept 
criticisms as they have been to give advice. 

I do not think that Doctor Yorke had the least intention of severely 
criticising the methods that have been explained to us by Doctor Shields. 
I am sure he has, like all of us, the highest regard for the learning and 
the skill of Doctor Shields, as exhibited in his excellent lecture of this 
afternoon. But there are “many men of many minds,” and it is only by 
codperation of these minds that we can arrive at the best results. 

One fact more. Doctor Yorke says that we cannot wait for that 
gradual development that Dr. Shields’ methods seem to require. We all 
know that many of our Catholic children leave school after the sixth 
grade, and before leaving school they ought to know very thoroughly 
all the essentials of their religion. They do well, then, to study their 
Catechism verbatim, and when their minds unfold later on, their memory 
will bring back to their understanding the truths that they have learned. 

The things that Brother Waldron mentioned in the process of teaching 
Christian Doctrine ought to be minded; the memory, the understanding 
and the will. Each one has its proper place, and memory comes first 
of all. 

We have also to consider the text-books which we are using in teaching 
Christian Doctrine. There is hardly a fit catechism used in our Catholic 
schools. I have taught catechism for a number of years, and I have had 
books in which there were at least two hundred mistakes in language. 
Some of them are translations from foreign languages, and their style is an 
insult to the English tongue. We have had enough of bad translations of 
mediocre foreign books on religion. It is time that we have a first-class 
catechism in good English for English-speaking children. 

We should have catechisms adapted to the different ages and capacities 
of the children, and when we get this good set of catechisms we shall 
be more in a position to follow out the beautiful methods outlined and 
explained by Doctor Shields. 

Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D.: Without prolonging the discussion, I 
wish to notice some of the points touched on in the criticism of Dr. Shields’ 
statements. It seems to me that the significance of Father Yorke’s remarks 
has not been fully appreciated. In his criticism of the Shields’ method, he 
brought out his own views quite clearly, not by using abstract propositions 
such as are found in the answers which many catechisms provide for their 
equally abstract questions, but by giving concrete illustrations, by citing 
facts from biology and physiology. It would be hard to find a better 
application by a skillful teacher of the very methods which Dr. Shields 
advocates. 

Dr. Shields does not object to the cultivation of memory; what he does 
object to is the use of memory in such a way as to make the mind a mere 
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record of answers which may or may not be understood. What is the 
value of such memorizing? The phonograph remembers; it is a better 
preserver than any human mind; but what good does all that do to the 
phonograph? You can teach a man a formula and have him repeat it as 
often as you please without adding anything to his real knowledge. You 
can teach a child all the answers in the catechism without in any way af- 
fecting the life of that child except perhaps in surcharging his brain and 
wearying his mind. Such a retention of words without meaning for the 
learner may often be found in grown-up children who have abandoned the 
practice of their religion after leaving an otherwise excellent Christian 
school. Brother Justin’s statement is no doubt very consoling; but it does 
not do away with the unpleasant fact that many who have been drilled 
for years in the catechism are rather poor examples of its practical teach- 
ing. The only remedy is to impart religious truth by the same effectual 
methods which are employed in teaching other branches of knowledge, and 
to make that truth a vital factor in the thought and action of the child, 
the youth and the man. 


Father Yorke speaks of the great masters in the teaching of Christian 
doctrine and compares them to the great artists who found imitators and 
established schools. The comparison is quite appropriate, but if we are to 
follow these great examples we surely cannot retain the mechanical device 
of the catechism as it is now presented to the child. One hardly conceives 
of a Raphael or a Michael Angelo instructing his pupils simply by getting 
them to memorize a manual of questions and answers «n color, perspective 
and form. 

Besides, and this is the essential thing in the Shields’ method, we have 
as our principal example the Supreme Artist and Teacher. No one could 
certainly have given a better example in teaching the truths of Christianity 
than Christ Himself. And yet, how often does He cast His teaching in 
the form of abstract propositions? On the contrary, He continually em- 
ploys the parable, the lesson from nature, the homely facts of everyday 
life; and with these He binds up in the minds of His hearers the great 
truths of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The Church but follows His example in her liturgy where she appeals 
to the senses and reaches the intellect through symbols. What we need 
is to bring ner methods and the methods of our Lord into our own teach- 
ing of religion. And the attempt to supply this need has resulted in the 
preparation by Dr. Shields of manuals based on methods at once scientific 
and in keeping with the nature of the subject. 

Rev. P. C. Yorke: I have a most decided objection to being set down 
as a horrible example of the method. As I have already hinted the 
differences that divide my way of looking at the matter and Dr. 
Shields’ way of looking at the matter are very great, nay, fundamental. 
I did not think this the occasion or here the place to expatiate on these 
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differences. I merely stood aside and proceeded on other lines in my 
criticism. But in view of what Dr. Pace has said I feel it my duty to 
state that the difference between us is a difference of philosophy, and in my 
opinion his system of pedagogy is nothing less than revolutionary. 

As to memory work it seems to me that virtue lies in the middle. I 
don’t believe in mere brute memory work, and I don’t think any educator 
good or bad believes in it. After all the human soul is not a machine 
with a phonographic attachment called the memory. You can’t work any 
faculty of the soul without affecting the others. Overdone memory work 
may be like filling a narrow-necked bottle by dashing a pail of water over 
it. There is great waste, but the bottle can be filled. 

But memory work of this kind is quite different from the memory 
work which I claim to be necessary in the teaching of religion. Must we 
not learn our prayers? Do you suppose that the child at his mother’s 
knee knows the meaning of all the sublime phrases of the Our Father, 
or the Hail Mary. Shall we say to the Catholic mother: “You must 
not encourage the pernicious practice of ‘memory load’ until your child can 
comprehend at least one exegetical disquisition on the Lord’s Prayer; he 
must not babble its words to His Father in heaven.” The mother who 
can make marvellous meanings out of the chuckles and indeterminate 
sounds of the baby language knows better how God hears his children’s 
prayers. 

Especially the formule which enshrine Catholic doctrine must be car- 
ried by the memory. Inaccuracy is the sin of the new pedagogy, and 
nowhere will inaccuracy work such havoc as in religion. Definitions are 
necessary, and there is only one way to make sure of definitions and that 
is by the brute force of memory. Every man must be his own phono- 
graph. 

Here I wish to call attention to the inferences drawn from our Lord’s 
methods. Our Lord was dealing with grown people, with people, some 
highly and all fairly well trained in their religion. We do not know what 
His methods would be if He had to deal with a common school. Then 
it is not fair to insist solely on the parables as His method of teaching. 
He did also cast His doctrine in the form of abstract and abstruse proposi- 
tions. 

Finally, I wish to state that my differences with Dr. Shields are inspired 
by the one thought of bringing out more fully and more clearly the basic 
principles. that underlie Catholic pedagogy. I believe we Catholics have in 
our own philosophy, in our own practice, in our own experience a true 
Catholic pedagogy and that we do not need to go outside our own resources, 
not only to conserve our system of schools at the highest point of efficiency, 
but also to give scientific justification for the principles and methods 
which are the noblest gift your holy founders gave you brothers and 
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sisters of the Catholic schools, when they called you and trained you to 
spend yourselves and to be spent for the children of Christ. 


Rev. T. E. Suretps, Pu. D.: I have listened with great interest to the 
various remarks by the parties to this discussion and I am more than 
pleased to note that while the points of agreement belong to essentials, the 
points of difference are secondary, and even then are, to a large extent, 
apparent rather than real. If the latter have been brought out with some 
emphasis, this, I am persuaded, is due to the fact that the content of my 
paper has not been fully understood and that as a natural result, my treat- 
ment of certain psychological data has been misinterpreted. 

If I may refer at once to what Father Yorke has urged, I should say 
that I have not the slightest intention to depreciate the value of memory: 
on the contrary, it is just because I set great store by this faculty of the 
soul that I am anxious to secure its proper cultivation. The issue, then, is 
not whether in teaching Christian Doctrine we shall appeal to the child’s 
memory, but whether memory gives the best service when it is forced to 
carry a burden of ideas that to the child’s mind are meaningless. My con- 
tention is that our teaching should not simply provide things worth re- 
membering, but also provide them in such a way as to help on the develop- 
ment of memory and at the same time bring into activity in due measure 
the other faculties of understanding and feeling. Like these, memory has 
its infancy as well as its maturity; and it should not be expected to bear in 
its incipient stage what is often found hard when it has been more thor- 
oughly trained. How this training may be conducted is shown in the first 
book of our series on Religion which is just now going through the press. 
In view of what Father Yorke has said, you may be interested to know 
that the very first chapter in that book ends with the recitation of the 
“Our Father”: and I am confident that when the child has been prepared 
according to the method embodied in that chapter, his recitation of the 
beautiful prayer will have a deeper meaning for him and a better effect 
upon his life than if he had merely learned it by rote. 


Tf it is not already clear, I should now state in so many words that my 
paper had chiefly in view the work of the first grade only; and the same 
is true of the book which I have just mentioned. In this grade, I am con- 
vinced, the child can gain nothing by memorizing definitions and formule: 
his mind is not yet prepared for them. But this by no means implies that 
my method discards exact statements of Christian Doctrine. What T 
maintain is that just on account of their great importance and of the 
sacredness of the truth which they contain, they should be presented to the 
mind when it is able to grasp them more firmly and make them a vital part 
of its knowledge. The issue here is not whether we shall use formulations 
of doctrine. but whether we shall use them when the mind is in a position 
to profit by them: in other words when all the earlier development has been 
so managed as to secure for these great truths a proper setting in the mind. 
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This manner of dealing with memory and with all the other faculties is 
in direct opposition to many things that deck themselves out with the name 
of “modern pedagogy.” It is a corrective on purely psychological grounds 
of many other things that are supposed to be specimens of “applied psy- 
chology.” And further, it seeks the remedy, so far as the teaching of 
religion is concerned, not in the subtleties of any philosophical system, but 
in the example of Our Lord Himself. It is only, of course, an imperfect 
imitation as regards the details; however, I cannot but think that the 
underlying principle is sound—to-wit: that in teaching His truth, no less 
than in living His life, the Master is the best model. 

Whatever knowledge His disciples or the multitude may have possessed 
they were, in respect of His teaching, but children; or rather, they were 
further away in their habitual thought from the doctrine He taught, than 
the unspoiled child. So that He demanded of them, adults as they were, 
that they should listen to Him as the merest child would listen, “Unless 
ye become as one of these ye cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” One 
great mistake of so-called pedagogical method has been to treat the child 
as though he were a man; and this mistake is precisely what the method I 
advocate seeks to avoid. In particular, it abstains from any and all “dis- 
quisitions,” exegetical or otherwise, on any of Our Lord’s teaching, be- 
cause these have their proper place only when the mind has reached a 
proportionate stage of development. 

The saintly men and women who founded the teaching orders could 
certainly have had no higher aim than to perpetuate in their institutions 
and methods what they found exemplified in Christ and His Church. The 
very fact that they strive to imitate the imaster as closely as possible is a 
sufficient guarantee that they will appreciate any and every attempt to make 
their teaching conform thoroughly to that of Our Lord. To their encour- 
agement and to the practical suggestions I have received from them during 
many years of coGperation with them, I owe practically whatever my book 
contains of lasting utility. With them and with Father Yorke I insist that 
there is a true Catholic pedagogy; but I am also convinced that to verify 
this claim, it is above all things needful to make Christ’s method the center 
and source of our teaching. 
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THE PHYSICAL CARE OF THE CHILD 
JOHN E. GREIWE, M. D. 


When I received the invitation to address this body of in- 
structors, I accepted the call with pleasure, feeling that the 
subject was not only one that deserves the highest considera- 
tion, but at the same time conscious of the fact, that this great 
city with a population of 400,000 people, has just awakened 
to a sense of duty, which we owe to our children at school. 

It is a matter of great comfort to know, however, that when 
the attention of the public, and of those in charge of public 
affairs is once thoroughly aroused to the necessity of certain 
improvements in things that concern public health, we meet 
with a prompt and generous response. 

Conservative old Cincinnati has lifted her drooping lids, the 
hour of awakening has come, and aroused from her long and 
deep sleep, she is making rapid strides to the front, with her 
new school buildings and public parks, and her children may 
now enjoy that to which they are rightfully entitled. 

We have had a very practical demonstration of the value of 
our new waterworks in the prevention of typhoid fever, and 
the money so spent has already yielded the highest rate of 
interest in lives saved from this dreadful scourge. It has been 
said that the Ohio river is 1000 miles long, and it represents 
just 1000 miles of typhoid fever. Cincinnati has the proud 
distinction of having demonstrated to the world the possibility 
of making practical use of the researches in scientific medicine, 
and has absolutely thrown off this constant danger of a water 
borne disease. 

I speak of this on this occasion with a purpose, because the 
measures introduced here to prevent disease have been just as 
successful as those magnificent triumphs in Panama Zone in 
the extermination of malaria and yellow fever. The one is a 
local triumph, and the other a national victory, but both are 
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an expression of the standing of the medical profession of 
to-day, representing the trend of medical thought and action. 
It is demonstrative of this fact, that we shall be better able to 
benefit the human family by preventive measures, than by the 
application of more doubtful measures in treating disease when 
already existing. 

It is extremely gratifying to the medical profession to know 
how intensely interested is the public in the newer medical dis- 
coveries. The educated man or woman of to-day is better in- 
formed as to the real nature of the infectious and contagious 
diseases than was the general practitioner of a quarter of a 
century ago. 

I recall with a great deal of interest the fact, that the first 
course of medical lectures which I attended in this city was 
delivered by men eminent in their profession, at a time when 
the light of new medical thought was just beginning to break 
into some of the darkest and most mysterious chapters in med- 
icine. Up to that time, practically a quarter of a century ago, 
our knowledge of the causes of the so-called infectious diseases 
was not only limited, but it was most materially obscured by 
the too frequent combination of a few known facts and a great 
many ingenious theories. When I think of what has been done 
since my student days, particularly in the establishment of the 
true nature of disease, and when I[ realize how valuable have 
been the lessons which have come to the world as the result 
of the painstaking investigations of Pasteur, Virchow, Koch, 
Roux, Behring and their students in laboratory investigations, 
I appreciate the fact, that these men have not lived in vain. 

The American Medical Association has established a system 
of judicious instruction of the public by means of lectures and 
magazine articles, and this great nation has responded to the 
call with an enthusiasm sufficient to satisfy the most exacting 
critics. It is safe to say, that the general public is now just as 
well convinced as the physicians themselves, that the infectious 
diseases are due to contact with a living organism, a contagium 
vivum. It is to this idea that I wish to call your attention in 
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a special manner when considering the physical well-being 
of the child at school. I do not wish to leave the impression 
that I do not consider other matters of great importance in 
the management of the school and school children. Neverthe- 
less, so thoroughly have I been impressed with the necessity 
of teaching these new doctrines, that I am glad to have this 
opportunity. I have been impressed with the fact that the care 
of children at school is not only one that deserves our greatest 
consideration, but I have been again and again convinced that 
the schoolroom is a menace to child life, that it is here where 
the child is first exposed to certain great dangers, and that 
hundreds of deaths, each year, may be traced to infections 
acquired at school. I say I am happy to have this opportunity, 
because I realize fully that individual effort amounts to little. 
We must disseminate the knowledge acquired in the laboratory 
among the general public, and I know of no better means, than 
by a well systemized course of instruction to the teachers in 
our schools. 

It is because I know that much good can come from the 
spread of our knowledge of the infectious and contagious dis- 
eases that I purpose calling your attention to a special line of 
thought at this time and the first point which I should like to 
make, is, that we, of the medical profession look upon you, the 
instructors of the young, as our natural allies, we feel the ne- 
cessity of getting your earnest support in spreading the doc- 
trines, so necessary for the preservation of health, so intimately 
associated with the prevention of disease. 

Each and every man and woman owes a duty to the public, 
to his neighbor. You all rightfully consider yourselves mis- 
sionaries in the distribution of doctrines destined to build up 
the mind, you contribute your share in inculcating religious 
principles, and it is but natural that you should instill into your 
pupils certain fundamental principles for the preservation of 
health, for the prevention of disease. For this reason, I say 
that every city in which there are parochial schools—should 
have for its teachers a series of lectures every year, given by 
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competent men in the medical profession, on subjects such as 
the nature of the infectious and contagious diseases, what they 
are, how we contract them, how they may be avoided, what 
steps are necessary for stamping out in the schoolroom, and 
among children generally, the horrors of such affliction. 

Therefore establish a bureau of lecturers whose duty it shall 
be to preach these doctrines to you, in order that you may 
deal intelligently with such matters in the schoolroom, and 
since it is better to confine our attention to one great subject 
and do justice to that line of study, I prefer to speak of what 
the medical profession now regards as its great duty with re- 
spect to the children at school. 


It was my good fortune to spend two and one-half years in 
Germany in the study of medicine. Incidentally I also became 
impressed while there with the thoroughness of the imperial 
form of government. This thoroughness in the application of 
these laws applies to all their forms of government, in the 
country at large, in the cities, in the schools, etc. There is a 


systematic control in civic matters which we would do well to 
follow. I can conceive of no better place to emphasize the 
fact, that a certain amount of control, a certain definite author- 
ity over the public is necessary in matters of hygiene, more 
particularly in the conduct of our institutions of learning. We 
need not only the truant officer, but we need medical inspection 
of schools as a first requisite in securing good results, and 
generally speaking if there should happen to be a difference 
of opinion between the teacher and the parent as to the real 
value of soap and water in maintaining ordinary cleanliness, I 
believe the parents should be given a practical illustration of 
a picture showing the difference in a child before and after the 
use of such a remedy, and the authority ought to be there to 
bring about the proper results. 

My first advice would be to insist upon the doctrine of 
cleanliness of the body, and cleanliness of dress. Some of our 
new schools in Cincinnati are equipped with shower baths. 
On the whole I believe there will be little objection to this 
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plan of procedure in the physical care of the child. Here and 
there the mule element in the human being may show itself, 
but a little persuasion will generally be effective. I am re- 
minded here of the case of an old man whom I was asked to 
see. He was threatened with pneumonia, and in order to 
relieve his embarrassed respiration, as I put it, I advised a tub 
bath in warm water. I came near being discharged then and 
there, for this old fellow informed me that he was too old to 
begin those new-fangled methods. He had never taken a bath, 
and did not propose to do so at his time of life. In this case 
we came to a compromise in the shape of a sponge bath. 

It seems almost absurd to dwell upon such a point as this. 
But when we come to realize how few of the homes of the poor 
are provided with the luxury of a bath tub, and.how careless 
are some of the parents in such matters, we realize the neces- 
sity of care, for dirt is the means of conveying the contagium 
vivum of which we hear so much at the present time. The 
doctrine of cleanliness is the first doctrine to preach. 

In this connection I am reminded of an incident that oc- 
curred in one of our Eastern cities not so long ago, when the 
inspection of milk was the subject of discussion. The question 
of pure milk was the topic for discussion, and how to obtain 
pure milk free from bacteria was under consideration, when a 
bottle of milk for infant use was handed around, and it was 
found to contain a good sized roach. It was quite evident that 
the firm which could be so ignorant as to allow such a bottle 
of milk to come to the public could hardly be expected to grasp 
the idea of producing milk free from microscopic poison. So it 
is with the parents of children at school. It would hardly be 
of use to preach the doctrine of bacterial infection to such 
people until they were educated enough to know that clean- 
liness is at the bottom of all measures looking to hygiene. 

Dirst, macroscopic in character, must be treated with the 
free application of soap and water. There can be no excuse 
for dirty children. Parents who will allow their children to 
come to school in a filthy condition should be treated as they 
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deserve. This is a doctrine which should be preached from 
the pulpit, in the school room, in fact it is the first requisite of 
common decency. Children who are treated carelessly at home, 
are the breeders of contagion in the school, and we cannot 
be too strict in the enforcement of the principles of cleanli- 
ness. We know the result of one bad apple in a bushel. One 
dirty child in the class room should be as welcome as a roach 
in a bottle of milk. 

Before dilating more fully upon the exact nature of this con- 
tagium vivum of the infectious disease, let me illustrate in a 
practical way the burden of my discourse. 

‘(One or two improperly cared for children in a classroom 
would make it impossible to control matters in which the 
health and lives of the other children are at stake. Such matters 
must be handled by the school teachers. There are other more 
difficult questions which must receive our consideration. 

Let me give you an illustration of the contagious element in 
diphtheria. A short time ago I was called in consultation to see 
a child which had been ill for six days, suffering from a severe 
form of tonsilitis. It had been under treatment for a number of 
days, and at the time of my visit, was in a dying condition. The 
physician in charge had not made a culture from the child’s 
throat, because he felt certain that it was a genuine case of diph- 
theria. To make certain of the diagnosis I made a bacterio'ocical 
examination and in this way, proved the correctness of the diag- 
nosis. 

In this family there were four other children, all apparently 
perfectly well. In fact, an examination of their throats showed 
that they were free from inflammation, and ordinarily, if we had 
relied on simple inspection of the throat, they would have been 
pronounced to be in perfect condition. , Knowing however, that 
children who have been exposed to diphtheria, may be the car- 
riers of diphtheria germs, I made a bacteriological examination 
of the throats of these four children. The first examination re- 
vealed the fact that one of them had the germs of diphtheria on 
the tonsil. Two days afterward, I made a second examination 
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.which revealed the fact that two of the children were carrying the 
germs of diphtheria. A third bacteriological examination, made 
a few days later, showed diphtheria germs present in the three of 
the four children. 

Here we have an interesting example of three apparently per- 
fectly healthy children, who had been exposed to diphtheria, 
carrying in their mouths the germs of this deadly disease. They 
had all, on the day of my first visit, received the prophylactic dose 
of diphtheria antitoxin. 

What does this signify? 

It means that these children, although not sick with diphtheria, 
were nevertheless carrying the germs of the disease, and that 
therefore, they were just as much an element of danger to others, 
as if they actually had diphtheria. Hence the necessity of com- 
plete isolation, hence the necessity of the strictest supervision, 
and the observance in the most rigid manner of the laws of the 
board of health. 

If these children had been allowed to go to school, or had been 


allowed to play on the street with other children, they would have 
been a source of great danger to their companions. 


It is a most instructive case for you who have so much to do 
with the handling of children. It teaches us furthermore, that we 
should give our earnest support to the department of health. I 
feel confident, that systematic bacteriological examinations 
should be encouraged as a means of controlling the spread of such 
diseases as diphtheria. Scarlet fever is contracted and dissemi- 
nated in the same way as diphtheria. It is a disease which has its 
origin most frequently in an infection of the tonsil. It is at this 
point where the germs of scarlet fever develop and enter the 
system. 

With reference to measles, I am convinced that people gener- 
ally look upon measles as a harmless sort of thing which every 
child must have. Let me remind you, however, of the fact that 
measles carries off more children than scarlet fever and dipth- 
theria. It is not only a direct cause of death, but more than that, 
it is one of those diseases which predisposes us to tuberculosis. 
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In other words, it leaves the subject in a condition which is 
favorable to the developinent of the germs of consumption. 


While upon this subject, let me caution you also to remember 
that the so-called ‘“‘Colds” are real infections do to bacteria, and 
that they spread rapidly from one to another in the classroom. 

I wish also to emphasize the fact that influenza or la grippe is 
probably the most contagious of all diseases. Hence the utmost 
care is needed when influenza shows itself in the classroom. 


If we would avoid the dangers we must pursue a system of 
complete isolation. 


We physicians are constantly teaching people who come into 
our scope of action, of the necessity of proper care of the. 
mouth. What a world of good would result if teachers in the 
schools could help us in the spread of such teaching. Not only 
does carelessness of the teeth and gums predispose to ton- 
silitis, but serious decay of the teeth results from the action of 
bacteria upon the teeth. Later on in life, we have the further 
consequences of bad indigestion, infectious diseases of stomach 
and bowels, with resulting action upon the kidneys. You may 
remind me of the fact, that such duties are the duties of the 
family doctor. Do not forget that there are many families who 
have no medical adviser. 

I always look back with pleasure to my days at St. Mary’s In- 
stitute. We got wholesome food, fresh air, plenty of bodily exer- 
cise, and were taught by experience the necessity of the best 
measures for keeping bodily health. 

What are the lessons which we should draw from our knowl- 
edge of the infectious and contagious diseases? First and 
foremost—preach the doctrine of cleanliness and insist upon 
cleanliness of body and clothing. Next—remember that the 
cause of every infectious disease is a lower form of plant life; 
that it is a contagium vivum, it grows and multiplies upon 
and in the human body, and that every child which has been 
exposed is liable to carry the contagion to its neighbor. 

Again bear in mind the fact that under certain conditions 
an apparently healthy child may spread the disease. There- 
fore be on the alert, when a contagious disease breaks out in 
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a family. Mots important of all—you must have proper med- 
ical inspection of schools, and let it be given by men who are 
competent and earnest in the work. 

Absolute cleanliness of the schoolroom is a condition sine 
qua non, I believe it was Dickens who after his visit to Amer- 
ica became impressed with the fact that Americans are a nation 
of spitters. I am afraid we must still plead guilty to the charge. 
This disgusting habit, so fruitful of spreading disease is still 
a real ‘menace to our population. A man who would spit upon 
the floor of a church or school is not fit to associate with 
respectable people. 

Think of a consumptive, throwing his sputum upon the floor 
or upon the streets. It makes me shudder to think of the con- 
sequences. The man who would fire a gun on a crowded street 
would probably do less harm. 

Cooperation of teacher and parent. No matter from what 
point of view we study the life of school children, whether it 
be from that of the pastor or teacher, or whether we give the 
questions here involved the thoughts that naturally come to 
the physician—we cannot get away from that horrible night- 
mare—the too frequently met with condition—the child as we 
see it at school, and the same subject under its peculiar home 
surroundings. Every calling in life, from the humblest to the 
highest, has its difficulties. Each avocation demands special 
endeavor—the exercise of patience and perseverance—but I 
cannot imagine another calling wherein there is a demand for 
so much patience, so much real love of the work as on the 
part of the teacher, for nowhere even in the life of the busy 
physician, are the responsibilities greater than here, nowhere 
at times such apparently insurmountable obstacles to over- 
come. 

The question resolves itself simply to this. We must have 
the codperation of the home, we must have the parents work- 
ing hand in hand with the school authorities if we would have 
lasting results. You must come in personal contact with the 
parents, they must be made to realize the situation and the 
training of the young must begin and continue with the in- 
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struction of the parents. The teachers in the school must 
meet the parents and perhaps a series of regular meetings 
would be the better way of accomplishing what you are after 
by way of the physical care of the child. 

I have called special attention to the subject of tuberculosis. 
Children who have contracted measles or whooping cough are 
specially prone to tubercular infection, and among a group of 
thirty or fifty children, there are almost necessarily some who 
carry the bacilli of tuberculosis. Therefore, preach the doctrine 
of cleanliness, teach children that it is a crime to expectorate, 
instruct the parents on Sunday, that it is not only a desecration 
of the house of God to befoul the floor of the church, but it 
is a crime against decency and public health to use the floor 
or the street in this manner. 

I shudder with horror when I think of what we children in 
the parochial schools of thirty years ago were compelled to 
do. It is not the function of the child to be janitor of your 
school buildings. To sweep the dusty and dirty floors, and 
inhale the poison with minute particles of dust is one of the 
easiest ways of developing consumption. Remember that this 
is not a theory. It is a demonstrated fact. Will you, as pastors 
and instructions of children, continue to permit such a flagrant 
violation of the first rule of health? I am sorry to say, that 
such a state of affairs is still to be found in isolated cases. Let 
me say a few words for the teacher, the good sister who 
spends her days in the classroom. We should bear in mind, 
that she does not belong to the servant class. If you who are 
in charge of the parochial schools would do your duty toward 
her—who represents the highest and grandest that the world 
can show by way of human sacrifice, make her feel that you 
appreciate her services above those of common labor. Do not 
ask of her to become a servant after her day’s work is done. 

Just a few words in regard to school buildings. Many of 
the recent new buildings which have been erected by the par- 
ishes, violate the fundamental principles for modern school 
building. You have built many of your school buildings at the 
expense of the play-ground, you have allowed the buildifgs to 
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be crowded too close to the walls of the church. It is a sys- 
tem of false economy. 

It was my intention to say more upon the subject of light, 
heat and ventilation, but you have been invited to inspect a 
modern school building in operation, and you will be spared 
the necessity of a discussion of these points. The public school in 
Avondale I think so well exemplifies the doctrines upon these 
subjects that it will well repay you to visit this building under 
the direction of our eminent citizen, Dr. John M. Withrow, 
who has done so much for Cincinnati. 

I hope that no one will make use of that ancient venerable 
and decrepit argument that “what was good enough for our 
parents is good enough for us.” It is not good enough, and 
the coming generation demands more and should demand 
more. Therefore do not buy old school desks which the city 
has discarded. They should not even be accepted as a gift. 
There is a certain demoralizing influence which comes with 
that sort of economy. The children under your care should 
not be allowed for one moment to harbor a suspicion that 
their school is in any respect inferior to those of the city. 

I know of at least one instance in this city where children 
of the lowest grade—therefore the very young children are 
crowded in a basement room 100 and more in a classroom— 
with no regard to light and ventilation. Let us be fair, let 
us be just. 

This city has just discharged its large school board and has 
now properly placed its affairs in the hands of a few. Would 
it not be well to place such matters of the parochial schools in 
the hands of a few? I believe it would be an act of charity 
to relieve the pastors of some of their duties. 

Overcrowding, poor light, and poor ventilation, excessive 
nervous strain in the attempt to do the impossible with too 
large a class, are all causative factors in producing ill health 
among teachers and pupils. 

Whenever a teacher comes to me during the winter with the 
history of nervous strain, with that feeling of exhaustion, that 
languor which manifests itself toward the end of the day’s work, 
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I feel that somebody is blundering. It is a cry for rest and 
relaxation. It is a sign of carbonic acid poisoning and a giving 
way of nerve force. 

The prosecution of study to the extent of mental fatigue is 
a dangerous thing. Spare the teacher as well as the child. 
Every study should be made so interesting that it partakes of 
the nature of a pleasure and a privilege. 


I believe it to be a mistake to send children to school before 
the age of seven years and I further think that the children of 
the lowest grade should have about three hours daily, and for 
the older children under no circumstances more than six hours, 
which should also include the time of physical exercise. 

In the matter of physical culture we do not aim to make 
athletes of the boys and girls. The physical exercises should 
be conducted in the open air when possible, or in inclement 
weather in a large room with windows open, and with plenty 
of light and ventilation. : 

Light exercises, walking, running, movements of a systematic 
character for upper and lower extremities, the trunk and neck 
are the most suitable for very young children. Exercises re- 
quiring use of instruments, trapeze, parallel bars, rings, etc., 
are not essential. 

Systematic contraction of muscle for a short period, fol- 
lowed by a period of rest, is the best method of developing 
these tissues increasing the physiologic respiration of muscle. 
Whereas, prolonged exercise instead of stimulating the growth, 
tends to degeneration, resulting in excessive destruction of 
muscle and over-accumulation of the products of tissue metab- 
olism—cause of early death of athletes. 

I recall with great pleasure and satisfaction the rational 
methods adopted at a boarding school. The Thursday walks 
into the country were in my judgment as beneficial as baseball 
and football. 

Vocal exercise, if properly pursued, will tend to develop the 
respiratory organs and since 25 per cent. of all deaths are the 
result of respiratory disease, we see the importance of the 
proper care of the lungs. 
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Before leaving the subject of physical exercise, I have been 
again and again impressed with the necessity of medical ex- 
amination. Only a few weeks ago a young man was brought 
to my office because of nose bleeding. This young man was 
entered in many of the competitive affairs at high school, such 
as running, lifting. I found that he had a serious valvular 
lesion of the heart. Under such circumstances you can readily 
see the danger of over-exertion. Much harm may therefore 
come to children if they are allowed or forced to take certain 
exercises when they are not physically fit to do the work. 

Wellington’s success at Waterloo has time and again been 
credited to the playgrounds of the English universities. 

It is certain, that the future welfare of our children depends 
largely upon the physical care we give them at school. 

Some of you may object to the manner in which I have 
treated this subject. You may say that I am asking you to do 
that which is the duty of the physician. My excuse is simply 
this. We of the medical profession have taken a broader view 
of our duties, we appeal to all to help us in our struggle to 
conquer the infectious diseases. We are helpless in this fight 
without your hearty codperation. We have begun a fight and 
the advanced guard in this fight is one that is blazing the way 
by means of a campaign of education and we look upon you 
as our allies, and I urge most earnestly that the parochial 
schools take up this matter by having systematic courses of 
instruction, particularly in the matter of the prevention of the 
contagious diseases. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev. T. E. Suietps, Ph. D.: I want to thank the speaker for the very 
able paper he has read. I have no word of fault-finding and time would 
be too short for all the words of praise which I would be tempted to say. 
The problems handled by the Doctor have always interested me. There 
is a very close relation between mental life and external conditions of 
living. Dirt brings on dullness and stupor and is also a fruitful source 
of immorality as well as a cause of much failure in observing proper 
discipline in school. 

When we work at saving the body we are also working at the same 
time at saving the soul. A dirty child in a classroom is a source of 
contagion to the whole room; he hurts others and he hurts himself, and 
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all that the teacher may do in improving the general personal cleanliness 
of the class will also teli on the general good of the school. 

I also agree with every word that the Doctor said as to the effect on 
the teachers of the parochial school having to do janitor work. Neither 
the child nor the teacher should be called upon to do such work. Both 
are already fatigued by the toil of the classroom. 

One of the most demoralizing and humiliating things that has hap- 
pened to our Catholic schools, and a decided step backwards, is the 
taking of the cast-off school furniture from other institutions. 

The giving of free text-books is another evil which has come into the 
public schools and which threatens to get into our parochial schools. It 
is an evil not only from the point of view of politics, but also on sani- 
tary grounds. If there is danger of contagion inthe indiscriminate use of 
free text-books, there is also the danger of encouraging one of the tenets 
of socialism. In the old industrial homes of our parents, the child, from 
the time he was able to walk, found useful work. He had to do things 
for himself, and he was taught to do them. To-day, he often does nothing; 
the father works for the whole family. While the State is seeking to do 
everything it can do for the child, the child grows up selfish, We have 
to give him his text-books; soon we shall have to clothe him and 
feed him, and all he will have to do will be to sit back and let the State 
work for him and serve him. He will thus grow up to be a full-fledged 
socialist. Under the present conditions we have to support our own 
schools and pay for the public schools, and then besides that, assume 
the additional burden of paying for the free text-books of other children 
than our own. It would be better to add to the pittance which our teachers 
receive as salary than to provide free text-books for our schools. I 
should hesitate very long before I should put in free text-books in any 
school. 

Very Rev. J. A. Connotiy, V. G.: I should very much like to see put 
into practice some of the valuable suggestions made by the Doctor in 
his paper. He laid special stress on cleanliness of person, and this is a 
matter that well deserves the attention of all the teachers. There can be 
no excuse for the uncleanliness of person in children. It is a menace to 
the health of all the children of the school and to the reputation of the 
school. There may be an excuse for poverty, but there can be none for 
dirt. If the children come to school dirty, send them home to be washed 
and cleaned. 

It is very well for our Catholic schools to codperate with the Board 
of Health in all the affairs concerning the health of the children. The 
attention of the teachers ought to be called to this point until it becomes 
a lesson well learned by everyone of them. As soon as they know of a 
case of contagious disease in a family of the school, the Board of Health 
should at once be notified. 
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The pastors of the schools should also be careful of the health of their 
teachers. Sometimes, when the sisters live at a distance from the school, 
they may be caught in a rain coming to the school. In that case care 
should be taken to have the sisters go home and change their wet clothes, 
else there will be great danger of contracting colds. 

The Doctor also makes a remark about keeping the children too long 
after the class-hours, by way of punishment. This matter of keeping 
children in after school does not seem to be a wise method of punishing. 
It is trying to the children and still more trying to the teachers. The 
hours of school and study are already long enough for teachers and 
children, and when children are kept in from seven to eight hours, as, I 
am told, happens in some places, it is an injustice to allow such a prac- 
tice. We cannot do too much for the health of the teachers of our 
schools who have it in charge to train the minds and the hearts of our 
children, and in justice to the teachers themselves, the practice of 
keeping children in after school and thus prolonging the school-hours 
to seven or eight hours ought to be discountenanced. 





PROMOTING VOCATIONS. 


NECESSITY AND MEANS OF PROMOTING VOCA- 
TIONS TO TEACHING ORDERS 


REV. BERNARD P. O'REILLY, S. M., ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


The necessity of fostering vocations to teaching orders was 
recognized at the very first meetings of the Catholic Educational 
Association. At the Convention held in 1905, the subject was 
deemed so important that it was given the prominence of a 
Resolution, and this Resolution is found to be more urgent 
and imperative at the present day. All interested in Catholic 
Education in this country agree that more religious men and 
women are needed for our parochial and high schools, “the 
most pressing want being,” to quote Bishop McQuaid, the 
venerable champion of the Parochial School System, “that of 
brothers to assist in teaching our boys.” New schools are be- 
ing erected in connection with new parishes, and the attend- 
ance at schools already existing is increasing rapidly from year 
to year. Unfortunately, the number of religious vocations 
has not increased in the same proportion. 

The object of the present paper is to make known the ab- 
normal condition in which the Catholic Church of this country 
is situated, hampered as she,is in educating her youth, and to 
afford some little assistance in the present educational crisis 
by suggesting means of promoting vocations to the teaching 
orders. 

In order to give more weight to the views expressed in this 
paper, I have solicited and obtained the codperation of sev- 
eral prominent clergymen and superiors of religious teaching 
orders. The readiness and good will with which this codpera- 
tion was granted is sufficient evidence to show the importance 
that all concerned attach to this subject. 

And, in the first place, superiors of religious orders of both 
men and women are unanimous in stating that they are unable 
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to meet the demands of pastors for teachers either for parochial 
or high school grades. The number of applications refused 
during the past five years varies between 75 and 95 per cent. 
Though the lack of teachers seems due in some few instances 
to a falling off of vocations, it is no doubt the greater demand 
that makes the lack of teachers more evident. This is the 
opinion of one of my correspondents who says: “This falling 
off of vocations is perhaps more apparent than real. Our 
novitiate was never in a more flourishing condition, yet the 
recruitment is by no means equal to the demand. This may 
be due to the fact that the small country parishes are more 
flourishing and numerous than formerly, and that bishops are 
determined that pastors provide for parochial schools. And 
again, comparing the present with the past generation, we 
note a decided increase in the number of religious orders and 
establishments in the United States. There must be a corre- 
sponding increase of vocations in order that all may be sup- 
plied. During the first nineteen years of our existence we 
increased from 8 to 44, exclusive of our dead. At the close of 
the next decade, we numbered 85, and, during the past five 
years, we have advanced considerably beyond a hundred; yet 
the need was so great that we did not appreciate the fact.” 

Correspondent B. writes on the same subject: “There are 
to-day ten times as many applications for our sisters as twenty 
years ago.” There is a tragic note in her concluding remark. 
“Moreover, we find the work of teaching more strenuous than 
a generation ago, and it claims more victims.” 

According to Correspondent C., the lack of teachers is due 
to an evident falling off of vocations: “Formerly,” writes this 
correspondent, “our novitiate numbered 150, now it numbers 48.” 

This last instance is an exceptional one. In the majority of 
religious communities there has been a steady increase of can- 
didates, as in the providential course of events there should be. 
Bishop Alerding makes the following just reflections in con- 
nection with the question under consideration: ‘Looking at 
the condition seriously, is it a fact, as some seem to think, that 
there is a lack of vocations to the Brotherhood and the Sister- 
hood, in a word, to the religious state? I cannot believe it, 
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Is it possible that, in this great country teeming with Catholic 
life and activity, God should withdraw His Holy Spirit and 
fail to infuse into the souls of men and women the vocation to 
the religious state, when there exists such a crying necessity, 
when the very future of His Church depends unon these Broth- 
ers and Sisters educating and training the youth of the land? 
I repeat, I cannot believe it. On the contrary, I believe the 
direct opposite. The vocations exist, they must exist.” 


OBSTACLES TO RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS. 

These words of Bishop Alerding appear to me to express 
the truth on this subject. And in fact, the majority of super- 
iors and priests consulted do not find the young Catholic 
American of the present generation less inclined to religious 
life than those of the preceding generation; but, they do find 
that the germ of vocation is more easily stifled to-day than it 
was years ago. The difficulties met with may be grouped un- 
der four heads: those due to parents, to teachers, to spiritual 
directors, and to the children. 

In answer to the question, are parents to blame for diffi- 
culties met with in the work of recruitment, Correspondent D. 
writes: “The impediment most often interfering with voca- 
tions to religion seems to be the faulty and imperfect religious 
education of a great number of the Catholic parents of the 
United States. These good people have, indeed, been com- 
pelled to endure many trials and disappointments to acquire 
knowledge sufficient to discern the Body of the Lord and adapt 
their lives to the Law of Grace. 

“Catholic parents are frequently found content when their 
children have received the Holy Sacraments of the Eucharist and 
Confirmation. They usually need the assistance of their off- 
spring for home building; these fathers and mothers appear to 
have accomplished a work of great moment when their chil- 
dren are able ‘to get on in the world.’ It cannot be easily 
expected, therefore, that vocations to the life of perfection 
will be found in families whose heads are turned towards com- 
mercial success and the hoarding of a snug sum for a rainy day, 
forgetful perhaps, of Divine Providence, though encouraged 
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with the hope that God, who blesses them here, will surely 
not fail hereafter. 

“Our Catholic parents have made many sacrifices of time 
and money to build up and support the Church, its schools, 
and institutions. The sacrifices made, however, seem to have 
led many astray from higher Christian ideals. The Church is 
a constant financial burden, and everything that touches it 
costs money. The sanctuary and religious life are too often 
measured by the dollar. The religious education of parents 
thus sadly distorted is impressed upon their sons and daugh- 
ters. So it happens that the pious son remains at home with 
his parents, into and beyond mature manhood; and the good 
maidenly daughter, who may be a devotee, lives her days, 
awaiting the time, when after the prayers of the dying, she may 
close the eyes of her honored parents to a world in which they 
made mistakes, a great one of which they regretfully felt if 
they did not express, being that they restrained their loving 
daughter from dedicating her life to Christ and His poor. 

Correspondent F. mentions another obstacle due to de- 
fective family training: “We find that the tender and effem- 
inate family rearing of our young girls is a veritable obstacle 
to religious vocations. There is a lack of strength of char- 
acter which renders them unfit for the laborious and self-sac- 
rificing life of the religious.” Many other correspondents cor- 
roborate this opinion and condemn parents who indulge all 
the whims of their children, denying them no pleasures, so that 
it is extremely difficult to inure them to the spirit of self-sac- 
rifice which the religious life demands. 

In what may teachers be responsible for difficulties in the 
work of recruitment? The fact that from 50 to 90 per cent. 
of the candidates and religious of the various orders consulted 
were educated by religious teachers indicates that the teachers 
are contributing largely to the work of recruitment; but it 
takes no account of the number of vocations that do not de- 
velop,*° owing to teachers. How many vocations of this kind 
are there? It would be difficult to determine. It is a well- 
known fact, however, that children are quick to discover the 
defects of their superiors, and, if religious do not live up to 
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their calling, they may become a stumbiing block to their 
pupils. But, thank God, unfaithful religious are the exception. 

The strenuous life of a religious teacher has not in general 
been found to have deterring effects upon pupils, unless the 
teachers are overburdened with additional work, which it ap- 
pears does happen in some places. Witness the following: 
“Many of our girls in the higher grade in the parochial schools 
have been desirous of entering the convent, but from observa- 
tion they have learned that the sisters are not only the edu- 
cators in the schools, but also the organist, the choir, the 
sacristan, and janitor.” Correspondent N. states that relig- 
ious are sometimes lodged in dwellings unsuited for any re- 
spectable family. He speaks of a large two-story frame build- 
ing erected forty years ago and used as a school house. When 
it was no longer fit for this purpose, it was still found good 
enough for teachers. Strange to say, that particular parish 
is directed by religious. Several of my correspondents have 
similar complaints to make. Note the following: “There is 
one thing that might foster the cause of religious vocations 
which is decidedly overlooked in some cases, viz., the sanitary 
element in the dwellings of religious. These dwellings are 
often old, poorly constructed, badly ventilated, ill furnished, 
and damp. There is generally a promise of something better 
which never comes. Of what avail is the increase of voca- 
tions, when professed members succumb to diseases con- 
tracted in such places? What respect can seculars entertain 
for religious who are willing to live in houses which age and 
decay have rendered uninhabitable? Think you that parents 
of the better class in particular are not justified in refusing 
their daughters permission to enter religion, when they feel 
that as soon as they leave the novitiate they will be sent to 
such a place? The mother-houses are properly equipped, but 
we may safely say that a great obstacle to vocations lies in 
the unsanitary conditions of the dwellings of religious 
teachers.” 

It has been remarked that religious teachers could do more 
to further vocations. “Teachers fail to emphasize and illus- 
trate the grandeur and dignity of religious life; they hesitate 
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to encourage incipient vocations lest the prospective candidate 
should not persevere in religious life. They do not give suffi- 
cient encouragement, fearing to assume any responsibility. 
They themselves are lacking in patience, and do not always 
treat their pupils with respect which exercises a magic influ- 
ence on the majority of children.” 

My correspondents have all expressed themselves grateful 
to priests for all they have done to promote religious voca- 
tions. They feel that many souls were directed to religious 
life through the confessional. But still there seem to be some 
members of the clergy who perhaps are not zealous enough 
in fostering vocations to the religious life. As M. remarks: 
“They encourage socials, picnics, musicals to bring the Cath- 
olic young men and women together. But they have no re- 
unions of girls or boys, in which the beauties of religious life 
are dwelt upon, or the love of such a life fostered in any way.” 

Some ‘pastors I am told are so pre-occupied with building 
up their parish and founding new families that they not only 
never allude to religious vocations in their sermons and in- 
structions, but actually discourage them. Of this, a few in- 
stances in detail from real life: “Father N. N. is visiting the 
grammar department of his flourishing parochial school. The 
girls are in the majority; many of them are ambitious to be- 
come teachers, and several of them even cherish budding 
‘aspirations to the religious life. They have just passed the 
county examinations very successfully, and Father N. N. gives 
them a nice little commendatory speech which, however, he 
concludes as follows: ‘The time will soon be at hand, girls, 
when you will be obliged to choose some profession. Now, 
let me give you a little piece of advice: ‘Whatever you do, 
don’t be a school teacher. It’s too hard on the nervous system.’ 
Ordinarily, such a warning might have produced no more 
than the effect intended; but, in this case, coming as it did 
from one whose word was law to his hearers, it could not and 
did not fail to deter some of the girls from taking the step 
they had contemplated.” 

Father X. Y. Z. is addressing his Young Ladies’ So- 
dality at their annual retreat: “A woman's place is at the fire- 
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side. Of course, there is such a thing as the call to the relig- 
ious life, but these calls are given only to weaker souls,—to 
those who could not bear the storms and trials and tempta- 
tions of life in the world; so God, in His mercy, calls them to 
the convent where they will be shielded from all danger, 
etc., etc.” , 

“Miss A. B., with an unmistakable vocation to religion, has 
made up her mind to become a nun. Her parents have already 
consented to her step, when suddenly the good old father 
remembers that he has not consulted the pastor. Accord- 
ingly, he seeks advice, with the result that the consent is with- 
drawn, and Miss A. B. remains in the world, without aim or 
ambition, when she might have accomplished great things in 
the wide field of Catholic education had she been permitted 
to follow the divine call. Wide experience proves that a 
very powerful grace is required to cope with the opposition 
of parents and pastor in the matter of corresponding to the 
grace of a religious vocation. In fact, among all those who 
have to do with helping on or hindering these vocations, the 
parents and the pastor, undoubtedly, wield the greatest power 
for good or for evil. We have in mind, at present, a certain 
parish, presided over by a truly zealous priest, who is fully 
alive to the needs of the Church in this direction. For the 
past fifteen years our recruitments from this parish have been 
steadily on the increase. Now, it is not at all probable that 
the Holy Spirit is partial to the girls and young women of 
this particular parish, but He has an ardent promoter and a 
faithful auxiliary in the person of its good pastor. May the 
Heavenly Father send many more such laborers into His 
vineyard!” 

Thank God, there are few priests who discourage religious 
callings ; but, perhaps, on the other hand, there are not enough 
pastors who actually interest themselves in fostering vocations. 
This complaint has been made in regard to ecclesiastical voca- 
tions, and it applies with as much force to vocations to the 
teaching orders. 

Some pastors, in their desire to recruit candidates for the 
secular or regular clergy, oppose the recruitment of candi- 
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dates for teaching orders of men. They refuse to allow boys 
of fourteen to enter the junior novitiate of orders under the 
plea that they are not old enough, and do not know what they 
are about, as though the candidates were to make vows im- 
mediately after their arrival at the monastery. They com- 
pletely forget that the candidates are put through a period 
of probation that lasts for years. 

We meet with obstacles to religious vocations in the children 
themselves. The interior call of God coming to them on the 
day of First Holy Communion, or in the solitude of a fervent 
retreat is left unheeded; or, if the children at first seem docile 
to that interior voice for a time, they soon stifle it. Some of 
our young people of to-day are lured away by the pleasures 
of modern city life, others by the prospects of a fine position. 
Very often, as was remarked by an experienced pastor, the 
teachers encourage the money-making tendency in _ their 
pupils. “In my opinion,” says this priest, “commercialism 
is proving the death blow to many a religious vocation. Indi- 
rectly and unconsciously, do not the sisters themselves give 
undue prominence to the ‘almighty dollar?’ Rush the boys 
and girls through the business course; get them a position 
as bookkeeper, clerk, or stenographer, etc.; let them get rich 
if they can and as soon as they can;—but, as for ‘the one 
thing necessary,’ or ‘What will it profit a man—’ well, these 
things are all right in the catechism class;—but we have a 
business course, and our graduates always compete favorably 
with those of the city high schools.” 

Parents, teachers and confessors can do much to remove 
the obstacles to religious life found in children or at least 
they can weaken them. 


MEANS OF PROMOTING VOCATIONS. 

The gift of vocation can be appropriately compared to a 
seed. Every good gift comes from God, and the calling to the 
religious life like all others. But it is the manifest design of 
God that the seed of vocation be developed with the aid of 
man. Just as the seed will not germ unless placed in suitable 
soil, so vocations will not develop unless favored by surround- 
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ings. The problem before us then is the following one: What 
means must be taken in order that the germ of vocation may 
develop in souls in which it has been implanted by God. There 
is no question here of forcing vocations on children who have 
no calling. Nothing would be more deplorable than to bring 
into religious life souls that are not qualified to meet the ob- 
ligations. Such forced vocations have been the source of great 
evils in religious orders and in the Church. We refer here to 
the cultivation of true vocations, and this cultivation consists 
in putting the souls in such condition that the seed of vocation 
will not only not be stifled, but will develop normally. 

We have exposed the obstacles that vocations meet with at 
the present day. The removal of these obstacles is but a 
negative work; something positive must be done to cultivate 
vocations. Let us take the child from its earliest years and try 
to discover what influences are best suited to develop the call- 
ing given to it by God. For the sake of clearness and order, 
we will group these influences under three heads, as they come 
from parent, teacher, or pastor. 

It has been remarked that amongst the faithful, even amongst 
those most zealous for good works of various kinds, there is 
a manifest neglect of this most excellent of good works, the 
fostering of vocations. Some refrain from interfering out of 
scruple or reserve; they fear to be usurping an office belonging 
exclusively to the clergy. Needless to say, that such fears are 
ungrounded. For it is the positive desire of the Church that 
the faithful participate even in the choice of her ministers, as is 
clearly seen in the ceremony of ordination. 

Others among the faithful refrain from speaking of vocations 
for fear of misdirecting some souls; they look upon religious 
vocations as the work of God alone. This is evidently a mis- 
conception of the religious calling, as good authority testifies. 
St. Augustine does not hesitate to affirm that we should excite 
aspirations to higher callings. St. Thomas declares that those 
who exhort others to become religious, not only do not sin, 
but are deserving of a high recompense. Suarez is of the same 
Opinion, giving as argument the principle, that “in general, 
to excite one to do what is good is a good action.” 
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Parents, especially, can be most powerful factors in the work 
of recruiting vocations for the ranks of the teaching orders. 
For, of all the influences that reach the child, and determine the 
orientation of its desires, its designs for the future, none are 
equal in intensity and efficacy to the first education—that given 
at home by father and mother. And, as during the early years 
the child is dependent almost solely on the direction of its 
mother for the cultivation of mind and heart, it is to the Chris- 
tian mothers that we look for assistance in this noble work, 
more so than to Christian fathers. Unfortunately, few Chris- 
tian mothers understand their duty in this respect; they are in- 
fluenced by worldly motives, and many of them, far from con- 
sidering it a great blessing to have their children called to the 
religious state, look upon it almost as a misfortune that befalls 
the family. 

It is not the place here to enlarge on the grandeur of the 
religious calling from a supernatural point of view. It would 
be a worthy theme for sermons. Christian parents who reflect 
and are animated with the spirit of faith are well aware of the 
grandeur of the religious calling. They will consider it an 
honor conferred on their family to have one of its members 
chosen to be a minister of Christ, for such a choice, as St. 
Jerome says, “establishes ties of relationship between the fam- 
ily and Christ Himself.” 

But it is especially on their death-bed that Catholic parents 
will realize the value of the religious calling given to a child of 
theirs, when they have the satisfaction to know not only that 
their children will keep the treasure of faith confided to them, 
but will remember them in their prayers. Truly Catholic par- 
ents will understand that the love of God, that animates the 
heart of a child called by God, is not exclusive of filial love and 
affection. Parents who have given some of their children to 
God in the cloister and established others in the world, are 
able to make instructive comparisons. Ask them where they 
have found the most faithful and disinterested affection. 

One Christian mother expresses her views on the subject in 
the terms that are characteristic of the human, the woman, 
and the mother, but at the same time are remarkably express- 
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ive of the truth in this matter: “I see an advantage in the 
vocation of my son. I am jealous of his affection. At least, 
now my son will not give his affection to another woman. 
He will love God alone more than me~I am not sorry like 
others that I shall not enjoy the affection of my son, because 
he is a religious—quite the contrary!” 

And to be practical: 

1. Let parents and especially mothers pray as the mother of 
Jean Gerson, of whom Gerson says in writing to his brother: 
“Do not forget our good mother, who prayed to God for your 
holy calling.” 

2. Parents should not be content with desires and prayers, 
but, if they notice signs of vocation in their children, they 
should inspire them with a taste for religious life. As a good 
mother wrote to her son: “If God hears my nrayers, He will 
make you understand that it is far better to give yourself to 
Him, than to remain in the world which has so little of true 
happiness to offer you.” 

3. Let parents realize once for all that their children’s salva- 
tion depends not upon the acquisition of wealth and position 
in society, but upon the fulfillment of God’s design in their 
choice of a state of life. When a religious vocation manifests 
itself they should look upon it as a crime to oppose it. In the 
Basilica of Lourdes there is an ex voto in the form of a heart, 
placed there by a young couple after the birth of their first 
child, and within it is contained a note in these terms: “We 
N. N., express our thanks to Our Lady of Lourdes for the 
happy birth of our son N.—we place him under her powerful 
protection, and we pledge solemnly not to oppose the sacer- 
dotal or religious calling of this child, if God designs to honor 
us by calling him to His service.” Such should be the disposi- 
tions of every father and mother. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Byrne of Nashville, expatiating on 
the influence of teachers in the direction of souls, says: “In some 
respects the office of teaching has an advantage over the priest- 
hood. The teacher is constantly with the souls of his pupils, 
shaping them, coloring them, informing them, making them 
instinct with his life and motives, giving them high ideals and 
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worthy aspirations. In this, his work is akin to that of the 
confessor.” We can infer from this the great influence of re- 
ligious teachers in fostering vocations to their respective or- 
ders. 

In exposing the means that teachers have at their disposal 
to promote vocations, we must place first the means suggested 
by the Divine Master Himself—prayer. He says: “The har- 
vest indeed is great, but the laborers are few. Pray ye, there- 
fore, the Lord of the harvest that He sends laborers into His 
harvest.” Perhaps the Savior would be justified in reproach- 
ing us on this subject as He did His disciples. “Until now you 
have asked for nothing.” Or, if we have prayed for vocations, 
perhaps we have not prayed well. Prayer is an elevation of the 
soul to God, an intimate conversation with the Father, the 
Author of all good, the Giver of all good gifts. When in the 
intimacy of this union we expose the wants of the Church, the 
need of laborers, we know that our prayer will be heard. “All 
that you ask the Father in my name,” says the Savior, ‘will be 
granted unto you.” Prayer is a means at the disposal of all re- 
ligious, and, joined to a truly penitent life it will not fail to reach 
the heart of God. 

Experience proves that many souls find the first attraction to 
the religious life in the sanctity of their teachers. And this is 
readily understood. For is not a virtuous life a reflection of 
God’s holiness and a revelation of His presence? Who has not 
felt the wonderful influence of holy persons, of pure and chaste 
souls? It is related that never did any one approach St. Cath- 
erine without leaving better. So a child, who is in contact 
with saintly religious, is naturally inspired with a desire to 
imitate them. “Actions,” says one of my correspondents, 
“speak louder than words; the constant daily example of piety, 
cheerfulness, patience and devotion to duty, which truly relig- 
ious teachers will strive to place before their pupils, cannot fail 
to become a most efficacious means of fostering a desire to 
follow the Master’s low, sweet summons to the higher and more 
perfect life.” 

When teachers by their piety have caused the seed of voca- 
tion to germ in the souls of some of their children, they must 
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be watchful that the young plant be not hampered in its 
growth. Good discipline in class is essential to the develop- 
ment: of vocations, 

A disorderly class is no ground for the delicate seed of vo- 
cation to thrive. Disorder is a soil for the development of 
passion and vicious habits which are directly opposed to vir- 
tues that accompany vocations. In the classroom the pupils 
are dissipated and refuse the work allotted to them. At home 
they do not obey. in the streets they acquire evil habits. In 
the midst of such undisciplined, idle and listless children, we 
can scarcely hope to find recruits for the religious life and 
the works of zeal. 

Teachers must command obedience on all occasions, but al- 
ways with kindness. The following are the words of an ex- 
perienced teacher on this subject: “To make one’s self de- 
tested as a teacher is to compromise all the fruit of one’s 
individual work, and, at times, of the whole teaching body. 
However, it must be regretfully admitted that there are Chris- 
tian teachers who make themselves detested, who are obeyed 
only when threats accompany their commands, who are con- 
stantly pouring gall into the hearts of the children. Under the 
influence of such teachers the heart is contracted and em- 
bittered, and one awaits as a kind deliverance the close of the 
school hours and the departure from such an institute. Here 
there can be no question of moral education, much less of vo- 
cations. Therefore, having exhorted you to a constant firmness, 
I say now: Be a father; but that is not enough—be a mother 
too. May your children feel themselves at home with you. 
Held in subjection by your firmness, may they rejoice and be 
rendered happy by your kindness.” (Guibert, “Culture des 
Vocations,” p. 73). 

The vigilance of the teacher should extend beyond the class- 
room, to the recreation grounds, and even beyond the school. 
The vice that is most incompatible with the religious vocation 
and into which the children of our large cities are liable to fall, 
is corruption of the heart. Let teachers, therefore, be watch- 
ful over the purity of their scholars and encourage them to 
use all means to preserve the soul destined for the service of 
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the Lord in a state of virginal chastity. Let them recommend 
all the essentials of a good Christian life, such as prayer, fre- 
quentation of the Sacraments, membership in the Holy Name 
Society, and Sodalities, and other Catholic Associations. 

Good discipline suppresses disorder which would mean de- 
struction to many vocations. But it cannot be looked upon 
as a positive means of developing vocation, and, in itself, there- 
fore, it is inadequate. In a classroom where peace and order 
reign, the children are in a condition to receive the culture 
that the master imparts. The zealous teacher, however, should 
not be satisfied with this. He should exert a positive influence 
by giving a truly Christian education. Teachers should in- 
struct their pupils, those especially of the advanced classes, 
concerning vocations to the different states of life. And let 
them not forget to speak of vocations to the teaching orders. 
Here I would beg to remind the Sisters engaged in the teaching 
of boys that they, in particular, are in a position to contribute 
largely to fostering vocations for the brotherhoods. Rev. 
Brother Anthony, of the Christian Brothers of St. Louis, in the 
paper he read at last year’s Convention, stated that there were 
2322 Brothers and over 50,000 Sisters engaged at that time in 
teaching the Catholic children of the United States—which 
represents a proportion of twenty-five Sisters to one Brother. 
This statement shows that the vast majority of Catholic boys 
in our country are educated by the Sisters, and, in consequence, 
are dependent upon them for direction with regard to their 
vocations. The Sisters should, therefore, be well informed 
concerning the different Brotherhoods, so as to be able to do 
all that may depend upon them to foster vocations to the 
teaching orders of Brothers. The latter, undoubtedly, will be 
pleased to send to the various mother-houses of the Sister- 
hoods, literature treating of the history of their order, its or- 
ganization and purpose. 

The course of instruction on vocation, would be particularly 
efficacious at the time when first Holy Communion and Con- 
firmation classes are being prepared, and would fit in logically 
after the lessons on the sacraments of matrimony and holy 
orders, or the ones on the eight beatitudes, and the evangel- 
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ical counsels. In this connection I would suggest that a special 
chapter on religious vocation be added to such catechisms 
as are reticent on this subject, so essential in the scheme of 
Christian perfection, in order that teachers be reminded, at 
least annually, of speaking of religious vocation in the teach- 
ing of Christian Doctrine. 

In all other studies, as well as in the teaching of Christian 
Doctrine, can be found countless opportunities of throwing 
out the tiny seed here and there, that will bear fruit in due 
season, and it may be, bring many a zealous young recruit to 
the ranks of our teaching orders. 

It is not necessary to establish that the clergy are in duty 
bound to take an active part in the recruiting of vocations, 
not only for the sacred ministry but also for the teaching or- 
ders. All priests are aware of this fact, but they are not equally 
prepared to do what an enlightened zeal would suggest. Priests 
may employ many of the means of fostering vocations, recom- 
mended to teachers. But there are others especially suited to 
them. Before indicating them it may be useful to remove a 
prejudice that reigns in certain parts of the country, viz.: that 
there are localities and parishes where no vocations can be 
found. Dom Bosco, whose intimate knowledge of souls cannot 
be questioned, maintained that the third part of mankind was 
called to the sacerdotal or religious state. At that reckoning 
it would be rash for one to allege as his excuse of what might 
be the result of pure indifference on his part, that in the sphere 
of his action, vocations are lacking, that the soil is not adapted 
to their growth. 

If there is no soil so barren that the persevering labors of the 
bondsman cannot make it produce and bring to maturity some 
grain; we cannot hold that there is any locality so barren and 
so sterile, in the spiritual sense, as not to yield some return 
to our zeal in recruiting religious vocations. As we have al- 
ready mentioned, we must not forget that the seed which the 
Creator with a bounteous hand sows so lavishly on all sides, 
will not spring up except where man’s labor enables God’s 
purposes to materialize. In reference to this an enlightened 
author says: “If vocations teem around you,.thank Heaven 
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and rest assured on the score of the education you are giving; 
if the soil remains arid and unfruitful, take heed to yourself 
and examine in what your ministry is at fault.” (Guibert, “La 
Culture des Vocations.”) 

Let pastors and priests in general take an active part in the 
promoting of vocations. I will but name the different means 
which are well known to many priests. ; 

1. In catechetical instructions to children, in sermons to 
sodalities of young men and women, often speak of the relig- 
ious vocations. 

2. It is especially in the confessional, however, that a zealous 
and enlightened priest can aid souls in discovering their call- 
ing. How many priests and religious owe their vocations to 
their confessors? Rev. Timon-David, in his “Traite de la Con- 
fession des enfants et des jeunes gens,” gives indications that 
every director of souls should know and follow. 

The confessor should first invite his penitent to pray to be 
enlightened by God. Should he, after some time, discover cer- 
tain aptitudes that are a mark of vocation, he should try to 
create what is still wanting, viz., the desire, the will to become 
a religious ; and, as this desire is a grace in itself, he will advise 
his penitent to ask this grace of God in his prayers, and in 
particular, in the intimacy of fervent and frequent Holy Com- 
munions. At the same time, he will make known the beauty 
of the calling to the religious state, and will directly propose to 
his penitent to become a religious. In connection with this, 
one of my correspondents writes: “We fear that some direct- 
ors of souls, at times require too many unmistakable signs of 
religious vocation, before they will venture to speak a word 
of encouragement. Many of the teachers, too, may be arraign- 
ed under this charge. Time and again we have heard good 
women who had grown gray in the world, express themselves 
somewhat in this wise: ‘I often thought of being a sister, 
when I was a young girl; but no one ever gave me a word of 
encouragement, and I could never bring myself to speak of my 
desires to the priests or the sisters.’ Let the pastor then take 
the initiative. Let him watch carefully for the first faint sign 
of a religious vocation, and let him foster it with the greatest 
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care. What a splendid opportunity the confessional affords 
for this!) There, in a moment of grace, a few words of advice 
from the confessor may be the beginning of a noble and de- 
voted career in one of our many teaching orders.” The same 
Correspondent continues: “Pastors need not fear, lest the 
population of their congregation be depleted by vocations to the 
religious life. If they have any fears on this head let them turn 
for a moment to the pages of Ireland’s history at the period of 
which it was said that the country was, as it were, one vast 
monastery. Did the population of the Isle of Saints and Schol- 
ars become depleted in consequence of the number of religious 
vocations?” When these good men clamor for religious teach- 
ers and complain because their clamors sometimes resulted in 
premature mustering into the ranks of ill-prepared subjects, 
may we not justly reproach them in the words of the prophet 
of old, “Thy destruction is thy own, Oh, house of Israel!” 

3. Let pastors not fear to allow children to apply for en- 
trance into religious orders after their First Communion. 
Youth is no obstacle in making a choice of the religious state. 
Sts. Thomas Aquinas, Alovsius, Benedict, and Anthony, entered 
religion between the ages of 13 and 18, and Sts. Charles Bor- 
romeo, Philip Neri, and Francis de Sales decided to serve God 
from their youth. However, directors of souls should be aware 
of the fact that there are tardy vocations, callings that are 
heard when the yvoune men and women are more advanced in 
years. In order to foster such vocations, pastors especially 
should have in their parishes societies for voune women. Souls 
that have withstood the brunt of temptations and trials in the 
world, because of experience acquired, can and do become val- 
uable members of religious orders. It falls to the lot of pastors 
and confessors in general. to directors of sodalities, to teachers 
at colleges and night schools. and chaplains of religious organ- 
izations to foster tardy vocations. 

4. A fourth means that the priest has at his disposal to pro- 
mote vocations is in the confession and direction of parents 
and in special instructions given to confraternities of fathers 
and mothers. Even in ordinary conversation with parents, the 
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pastor may speak of the calling that God may give to their 
children. ‘ 

5. Priests who speak at ecclesiastical retreats, retreats and 
conventions of educators, have an excellent opportunity to ad- 
vocate the necessity of promoting vocations to the teaching 
orders. 

6. In order that our young priests be fully enlightened with 
regard to religious orders, I would urge that a special course of 
study be established in the theological seminaries, having as its 
object the history of the principal religious orders, and especially 
the teaching orders. It may be useful, also, to call upon religious 
of the teaching orders of men to give an account of the works 
that they are especially adapted for. In some parts of the 
States, certain religious orders are unknown even to the clergy. 
This is true in particular of the religious teaching orders of 
men established in the nineteenth century. With even a lim- 
ited knowledge of these orders, the special works they under- 
take, pastors and directors of souls will be better prepared to 
direct penitents, who have a religious calling, to the society 
they seem best qualified to join. 

7. Another means is, to spread books and pamphlets treat- 
ing of religious life; put them in the libraries of your reading 
circles, sodalities and societies, and urge parents to buy them 
and have them read at home. Many religious societies have 
published books of this kind—a list of them will be found at 
the end of this paper. 

8. Several of our American Bishops have written pastoral 
letters to the clergy and laity of their dioceses on the important 
subject of fostering vocations to the religious life. I have 
mentioned the Right Reverend Bishop Alerding. Many others, 
among them His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Moeller, Archbishop Ryan, Archbishop Blenk, Archbishop Ire- 
land, Archbishop Keane, Bishop Spalding, Bishop Maes, have 
given encouragement to this great work. And we would 
humbly beg of all the bishops of the United States to give the 
cause of Catholic Education their support by urging the priests 
and the faithful of their dioceses to contribute to the fostering 
of religious vocations. 
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I could find no more fitting conclusion to this paper than the 
high commendation given to the work of religious teachers by 
the venerable Bishop of Peoria; it is at the same time an ap- 
peal in favor of the work advocated in this paper: “Religious 
Education,’ says Bishop Spalding, “is our most distinctive 
work. It gives us a place apart in the life of the country. It is 
indispensable to the welfare and progress of the Church in the 
United States and will be recognized in the end as the most 
vital contribution to American civilization. Fortunate are they, 
who by words or deeds confirm our faith in the need of Cath- 
olic schools; and yet more fortunate are they who, while they 
inspire our teachers with new courage and zeal, awaken in the 
young, to whom God has given a heart and a mind, an effi- 
cacious desire to devote themselves to the little ones whom 
Christ loves. What better work, in the present time, can any 
one of us do than foster vocations to our brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods, whose special mission is teaching ?” 


WORKS CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OF THE PAPER “NECESSITY 
AND MEANS OF PROMOTING VOCATIONS TO TEACHING ORDERS.” 


B. M.: The Christian Educator’s Calling—A Divine Voca- 
tion. 

Louis Vignat, S. J.: In Thy Courts. 

Brothers of Mary: Thoughts on Religious Vocation. 

Brothers of the Holy Ghost: Out of Many Hearts. 

Christian Brothers: St. John Baptist De La Salle. 

Natale: Paradise on Earth. 

St. Liguori: The Religious State. 

H. Rousseau, Pr., S. M., L’Oeuvre des Vocations. 

M. Guibert: La Culture des Vocations. 

M. Guibert: De la direction spirituelle dans les maisons d’ed- 
ucation. 

Abbe Timon-David: La Confession des enfants et des jeunes 
gens. 

J. Delbrel, S. J.: Pour repeupler nos Seminaries. 

J. Delbrel, S. J.: Des Vocations sacerdotales et religieuses 
dans les colleges ecclesiastiques. 

M. Branchereau: De la Vocation. 
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DISCUSSION. 


BROTHER JusTIN: I think this is one of the very best papers I 
have ever had the pleasure of hearing. It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to improve it. There is nothing left to be said; nothing to be 
added. The Reverend Father seems to have studied the question 
fully and not only to have studied it but also to have meditated and 
prayed over it so as to be able to put into it so many valuable sug- 
gestions and to place them all before us in so interesting and so con- 
vincing a manner. I thank God who has inspired this young priest 
with thoughts so worthy of his own state of life, for he is a religious 
himself, and that should add all the more weight to his already 
weighty words. 

The work of the sisters is a great mission. The time of the First 
Communion of the children is a good time to work upon the souls 
of the young and point out to them the advantages of the religious life. 
At that time the young souls are filled with a desire to do all they 
can for God and if ever they are to consecrate their lives to God in 
religion, then is the time that they most often receive the divine in- 
spiration and the happy call to a higher life. 

You, dear sisters, who have the training of the little boys and girls 
for their first confession have a particular power over their minds. 
You can do great things for the little children if you are zealous, 
and of your zeal there can be no question. We all praise and thank 
God for it. 

If we religious want to produce any good among our children in 
the schools and to train up from among them worthy teachers for 
Christian schools and for the work of the classroom, we must first 
of all be holy ourselves. The child will not be inclined to enter a 
society if the members of that society are not happy and good. There 
is room for higher flights of holiness for us all who hold the vocations 
of so many children in our hands. 

What position on earth can a girl choose better and nobler than to 
be the chosen spouse of Christ our Lord, if only she can be made to 
see and understand it, as indeed so. many do, and as we see from the 
great number here who have chosen the better part. 

The boys and girls of our Catholic schools should not be allowed to 
go to work so soon after their First Communion; it would be much 
better in every way to try to keep them in school for a few years 
longer, so as to strengthen them in their faith and to prepare them 
better for the world, or to foster in them the vocation to the religious 
life, if they have the happiness to be called to it. 

We can never do too much for the faith of the child. What we 
need to-day in the world is faith. No vocation is worth talking of 
except it is founded on a strong faith, We want faith to-day more 
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than anything else, faith in God, faith in Jesus Christ. Our public 
school teaching is full of all kind of generalities about God’s provi- 
dence, but there is nothing positive about belief in God.- The divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ is not believed by many non-Catholics. They 
consider Christ merely as a man; they do not believe in Him as their God 
and Savior. 

Some time ago I met a prominent Baptist minister and a great 
educator. He was writing a book on morals and he spoke to me 
about it. I was greatly interested in what sort of a code of morals he 
would teach, as he said that he hoped that the book would be 
adopted in the public schools. I asked him “What do you do to 
elevate the pupils in your public schools?” “Why,” said he, “we teach 
them morality. I am writing this book on that very subject.” “Will 
Christ be in that book as God,” I asked him. “That is my business, Broth- 
er,” he answered. “Well, it is my business, too,” I said; “but you can’t 
put Christ into that book as God, even if you wish to do so; for you know 
if you did tr: book would never be adopted. The Board of Education 
would reject it; the agnostic would say No; the deists would say No.” 
Then there is no place for Christ as God in the public schools. 


So, my dear friends, insist on faith, in all your work among children. 
It is the crying need of the age. We must all work at cultivating a 
belief in Christ and His Church; we must convince people that Christ 
really lived, that He was and is God, that He founded a Church, and 
that that Church still exists to-day as really as on the day He 
founded it. 


Rt. Rev. Camittus P. Mags, D. D.: I wish to express my great appre- 
ciation of the able manner in which this matter of vocations has been 
treated. The Reverend Speaker is a religious teacher himself, and he 
is thus all the better fitted to handle the subject. The subject of 
vocations is a very important one and it is worthy of the especial 
attention and study of every priest. In dealing with vocations to the 
religious life a great deal depends on the priest. Indeed, I would 
place the order of importance and of influence with reference to the 
vocations to the religious life first of all on the priest, next on the 
teacher and parents. 

But here I am addressing myself especially to the teachers. You 
have a right and a duty to foster religious vocations in the souls 
of the young. You may sometimes be deterred from encouraging 
them by the recollection of the difficulties that you yourselves experi- 
enced at the beginning of your religious life. Perhaps some of you 
may be enduring difficulties at an older age, and you may not like 
to encourage other young people to go through the same difficulties 
that you had. But in all this you forget that these young people are 
getting older, and that in time, when they become teachers in the 
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schools, they will have broader shoulders and will be able to meet the 
difficulties quite as well as you have met them, perhaps better be- 
cause of the help and counsel you gave them. 

The Reverend Father mentioned the relation that exists between 
the number of sisters and brothers in the United States, and he placed 
it at twenty-five sisters to every one brother. In this connection I 
would remind him that in this comparison the number of priests should 
also be taken into computation. The good sisters can entertain no 
hope of the priesthood, they know very well that the limit of their 
ambition has been reached when they are professed spouses of Christ. 
The brother sees before him the possibility of becoming a priest, 
and sometimes you will find him applying to the bishop for a dis- 
pensation from his vows. Some years ago a brother teaching in our 
schools applied to me for a dispensation from his vows. “I want to 
become a priest,’ he said. I replied that the Council of Baltimore 
forbade a bishop accepting any candidate to the priesthood who had 
made vows in a religious order. “Oh, that does not matter; and if 
you want to you can beat the Council of Baltimore around the stump 
by applying to a bishop in Europe.” “You are called to be a 
teacher,” I replied, “and there is a very great doubt in my mind 
whether you will ever make a good priest. Your vocation as a reli- 
gious and teacher was settled at your profession; stand by your vows; 
God will bless your work and your perseverance.” 

Teaching is a grand vocation, and you religious teachers should do 
all in your power to cultivate vocations among your pupils. You 
have the young people under your care at the most impressionable 
period of their lives, when they are nearest to God and are most 
susceptible to the inspirations of grace and to the call to a higher life. 
If any young people under your charge show any signs of a religious 
vocation you should do all in your power to cherish and protect it. 
Foster these chosen souls and surround them with special care. Get 
them to follow a little rule of life, to say certain prayers in the morn- 
ing and evening, to make a spiritual reading every day; teach them to 
make mental prayer, and with all these helps—made very short and 
very attractive—along with the grace of God, the children will be sure 
to follow their vocation. 

There are many difficulties that beset the cultivation of religious 
vocations. The first great difficulty is the love of independence. This 
is a special difficulty of modern times. The spirit of independence 
is in the air. To those infected with this false idea of modern inde- 
pendence, rules and the obligations of vows seem to be very hard. 
But let us impress upon the young people that there is no state of life 
more independent than the religious life and no being so independent 
as the religious who has vowed obedience. Every action of his is 
just what God wants him to do. Impress upon the young people that 
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to be independent of the cares of the world is real independence, and 
is quite, different from the slavery of commercial and social life. The 
religious is the one who has found true independence and true liberty. 

The second great difficulty is the love of pleasure. We all love 
pleasure; it is a natural born instinct in us all; we all want to have as 
much pleasure as we can and pleasure is the ruling motive in every 
vocation. Ask a young nun after ten years’ profession whether she is 
happy in her state of life, and she will surely say she is, and she is 
truly so. But ask a woman who has been married ten years whether 
she is as happy as she would like to beand you will often hear a tale of 
woe that may astonish you. If there were a novitiate for the married 
state I am sure that fifty per cent. would leave before the end of it but 
they cannot do so, whilst not one-fourth of that percentage leave the 
religious novitiate although they can do so. 

The religious state is really the happiest state in the world. I am 
always surprised when I hear the preacher at a religious profession speak 
about the great sacrifice that the young religious are making in leaving 
the world; I do not understand it at all. For my part, whenever I speak 
at such ceremonies I always speak of the great privilege that these young 
souls have of becoming the spouses of Christ; I never speak of any great 
sacrifice that they are making; I rather regard it as a great happiness to 
be called to the religious state. I praise, indeed, the great courage which 
the young people show in thus answering the call of God, but I always 
tell them they are specially fortunate in their choice of a state of life. 

The good sisters ought to remember that their state of religious life 
and their position as teachers give them a twofold influence over the 
minds of the school children. I would say to all the good sisters here: Re- 
member that your influence over the children entrusted to your care is 
very great. The words of warning, of reproof, of encouragement that 
you have spoken to them in childhood will never be forgotten; they will 
influence the children at the most critical periods of their lives and are 
indelibly stamped upon their memory. Be earnest, brave and loyal to your 
grand vocation. Make the children feel that you love their souls and 
that you do so for the honor of God and their own salvation, and every 
one of you will have the benefit of many a memento at the holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass from those whom your self-sacrifice turned away from the 
world to direct their steps to God’s sanctuary, and of many a prayer 
from the religious you helped to know their vocation. 

One more remark. These Middle States of the Union have been the real 
pioneers in Catholic education, and they are still the leaders; in these 
States there is hardly a church that has not its parish school attached. The 
school is often the first church, and frequently it is only after the school 
has been opened that the church has been organized. Some Eastern states 
have not been so insistent on Catholic schools in the beginning. * * * 
They were overwhelmed by the number of immigrants and had to build 
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churches for them. To-day the East clamors for religious teachers to 
promote the cause of Catholic education, which the bishops are furthering 
with so much zeal and earnestness. Ready with unlimited means which 
Catholic generosity places at their disposal, they invite the Sisters to come 
from this section of the country and open schools and academies in the 
Eastern States. I would say to you sisters: You have, most of you here 
present, been established inthe Middle Western States; the good priests 
in this part of the country have stood by you in your poverty and need 
when you were anxious to get schools and an opening for your work. 
Now that you are numerous and prosperous, stand by the West that 
founded you and stand by the priests that protected your beginnings. 
Stand by these Middle Western States and do not be tempted to go East 
because they offer you a hundred dollars a year more for every teacher 
than the poor missions of Kentucky and Tennessee and the large parishes 
of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan can give you. Do not abandon the poor 
missions who sharea with you the insufficient income to help you on 
your feet; pray that the Lord send vocations innumerable to the East, 
but remember in the days of your prosperity that charity begins at home, 
and that the God who blessed your poverty will continue His blessings 
only if you practice charity towards your own. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE CHILD’S READING 
REV. ROBERT SWICKERATH, §. J. 


Some years ago a company of forty Filipinos toured the 
United States under escort. The most eminent and best educated 
among them, when asked in Boston what had most impressed 
them in this country, replied: “Your libraries.” All foreigners, 
indeed, see in the libraries a most characteristic feature of Ameri- 
can life. Matthew Arnold said that he saw nothing in America 
that impressed him so much as the sight of a ragged little boy sit- 
ting in one of our libraries reading his book with all the sangfroid 
of a member of a West End London Club. The features which 
foreign visitors admire most in our libraries are the long hours 
of opening, the attractive reading rooms, excellent and easily ac- 
cessible catalogs, the numbers of trained attendants whose time is 
entirely devoted to the readers, the freedom with which books are 
loaned, the traveling libraries, and the children’s departments. 
Efforts are being made to bring reading rooms within easy reach 
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of every one, and to supply books for people of every age, race 
and condition ; there are collections of books for the blind ; special 
collections for foreigners; Russian books and Yiddish books; in 
short, everything is done to make the library “the people’s uni- 
versity.” 

The National Educational Association has a special library 
department in which, year after year, the relations between school 
and library are discussed, new ways and means suggested to bring 
them into closer codperation. Librarians and educators have 
spoken most enthusiastically about the educational importance of 
the library ; they call it a great educator; some assert that school 
and library are codrdinate institutions, that, in fact, the library is 
as necessary as the school, and the library is to be made the 
center of the schools and recognized as an organic part of the 
school system. (Pub, Lib., December, 1905.) Mr. Spofford, 
former librarian of Congress, declared that “the ultimate connec- 
tion between libraries and schools is of national importance,” and 
Prof. Herbert Adams styled the library “the highest of the 
people’s high schools.” (Rep. of N. E. A., 1901, 866, 832, 862.) 
At the meeting of the N. E. A. in 1907, a superintendent of 
schools urged that children of twelve years should have their 
work so planned as to call for systematic research in the books on 
the shelves of the central library. (Ib., 1907, 963.) Undoubtedly, 
not all librarians and educators will endorse such an indiscriminate 
freedom of the library shelves for children, nor will the majority 
of people have much faith in the “systematic research” of children 
of twelve years. In fact, not a few of the utterances with regard 
to the educational importance and necessity of the library are ex- 
aggerated and extravagant. Many careful observers, both 
Protestant and Catholic, entertain serious doubts as to whether 
the public library really educates and elevates the people as much 
as is believed, since most books drawn from the libraries are 
novels, and these not of the highest order. 

It has been said that the library question cannot be satisfac- 
torily solved without the intelligent codperation of the parents, 
and that the cultivation of good taste must begin in the home, 
under the constant and watchful guidance of the parents. This is 
true, but what can be expected from a great number of parents 
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whose only mental pabulum is the daily paper, and whose taste is 
formed, or rather corrupted, by the atrocious “art” representa- 
tions of certain Sunday journals? It remains then for the school 
to perform an important duty with regard to reading and the 
use of libraries. The advocates of the modern library movement 
consider it one of the most important duties of the teachers to 
make of the children intelligent readers of good literature. For 
this purpose school libraries, special class libraries, are sent to 
the schools in many places; librarians heartily codperate with the 
teachers in this work. In some cities whole classes of pupils are 
invited to the libraries and there instructed how to use the op- 
portunities offered; lectures are given to the students of normal 
schools to enable them to guide children in their choice of books. 

Some weighty questions suggest themselves which deserve to 
be taken into serious consideration by the Catholic Educational 
Association, viz.: What share have Catholics in this modern 
library movement? What should they do? How can they achieve 
practical results? Concerning the general attitude of Catholics 
toward libraries, it is safe to say that they do not share the en- 
thusiastic expectations of some librarians and educators whose 
shibboleth is: Read! Read! Read! and who seem to imagine 
that books will make “good citizens of the immigrants,” and that 
reading is the panacea for all moral and social ills. On the other 
hand, it is to be feared that some Catholics do not sufficiently 
realize the value and educational importance of good reading. 
Many dangers can be avoided and much good can be done if a 
healthy appetite for reading is created and satisfied by wholesome 
mental food. The parochial school and the Sunday school have a 
threefold duty to perform in this regard. They should, first, 
safeguard the children against dangerous reading; secondly, en- 
courage good reading; thirdly, direct the children in selecting 
books. 

It is not necessary to say much with reference to the first duty. 
Catholics are convinced of the necessity of faith, and of the deli- 
cate nature of that beautiful virtue which, in the’ words of 
Chaucer, constitutes “the sweet holiness of youth.” The difficult 
problem of the child’s reading has become more difficult and com- 
plex through the free public library. Not without reason do 
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Catholics apprehend grave dangers to faith and purity from an 
indiscriminate use of the books offered there. Even non-Catholic 
librarians admit that dangers lurk in books on their shelves. Mr. 
Samuel S. Green, for many years head librarian of the Worcester 
Free Public Library, says that boys may be injured by reading 
certain sensational novels, and he continues: “I have no doubt 
that girls sometimes get wrong notions from reading such novels 
as are to be found in our libraries, and are led to do, in conse- 
quence, very silly or bad things.” (“Sensational Fiction in Public 
Libraries.’) In March, 1908, Mr. Hensel, of the School Library, 
Columbus, Ohio, declared: “It is a difficult thing for a librarian 
to protect children from harmful books. It is getting increas- 
ingly difficult to make sure that no bad books get on the shelves.” 
Still it would be extremely narrow-minded to denounce public 
libraries in general, on account of the harm that may result to 
individuals. The best of things are open to the gravest abuses, and 
one might just as well deplore the invention of the art of printing. 

But it remains true that in the war which the evil one wages for 
the possession of the souls of men the press furnishes most ef- 
fective weapons. Centuries ago Saint Augustine spoke of bad 
books as of a “hellish stream into which the children of men are 
daily cast.” Long before Augustine enlightened Pagans, as 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian, had most emphatically 
denounced the perusal of certain classical authors of their own 
race and tongue. As much of modern art is art of the flesh, so 
much of modern literature is literature of filth, however attractive 
the garb may be in which it is presented. Many productions that 
issue from certain printing establishments are as deadly and as 
destructive to spiritual life as were the hot ashes of Mount 
Pelée to physical life. Educators of most different religious con- 
victions denounce the dime novel. I should not wish any one 
to imagine that I am a defender of that class of literature, yet I 
must declare that many so-called classical novels of our day are 
immeasurably more fatal to religion and morality than the anath- 
ematized dime novel. In the latter hardly ever is there a wrong 
principle inculcated; on the contrary, in spite of blood and mur- 
der, the villain is regularly baffled and the good are invariably tri- 
umphant in the end. Can the same be said of the novels of Ibsen, 
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Bernard Shaw and other so-called classical writers? Or do you 
think that Catholic young people never touch such books? A 
few years ago I gave a short talk on reading to a class in a 
Catholic college; that same day a young student brought to me 
the translation of a pernicious French novel, which, he declared, 
he and some twenty boys had read within a fortnight. On an- 
other occasion I took from a fifteen year old boy, during class, a 
copy of Shaw’s “Superman,” which he had obtained from the 
public library—certainly not a book for a boy of that age! Catho- 
lic parents would be horrified if they knew what books are in the 
hands of their boys and girls. Teachers should occasionally 
warn their pupils against the pest of pernicious literature; occa- 
sionally, I say, not often; for if the same warning is repeated too 
frequently, it loses much of its force. It is usually most effective, 
if it is done almost incidentally, when, in the course of teaching, 
something is read or said that naturally leads to a talk on reading; 
still more impressive are such remarks, if connected with some 
recent occurrences, as reported from time to time in the papers. 

Thus in 1907 some boys tried to wreck an express train, and 
they confessed to have conceived this abominable plan from read- 
ing a cheap novel. In March, 1906, a young bank clerk in Bruns- 
wick killed two young women of excellent character. According 
to the evidence he was a degenerate who had been corrupted by 
decadent and pessimistic literature ; he said he was an enthusiastic 
student of Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Ibsen. Such 
crimes furnish a teacher an opportunity to address an earnest and 
emphatic warning to the pupils. It may be well to tell them that 
they have an “Index of Forbidden Books” in their own hearts— 
if they hide the books, if they blush when discovered reading, etc. 
It will rarely be advisable to mention a certain book by name; for 
such is human curiosity that some will be tempted to try to get 
that very book. They tell a little anecdote which contains an im- 
portant psychological truth: An elderly lady remarked that 
a certain novel was not fit to be ready by any young lady; 
whereupon a young lady present said: ‘Why, I must get that 
novel immediately.” Not long ago I saw a picture which im- 
pressed me deeply. A young woman was represented reclining 
idly on a lounge and dreamily gazing into space; from the side a 
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black hand was seen offering with its clawed fingers a book. 
Truly, a most expressive symbol of the evil one tempting and 
leading to destruction many a young person. Compare with this 
another scene: Young Augustine walking in the garden, listen- 
ing to the voice that cried: “Tolle, lege,” “Take and read!” 
and you have in a striking manner the contrast between the dan- 
gers of evil reading and the blessings that may come from good 
books. 

This leads us to consider the second duty of the school which 
consists in encouraging good reading. ‘The statement has fre- 
quently been made—with how much truth I am unable to tell— 
that Catholics, as a class, do not read as much as other people. 
At any rate, it seems to be certain that they do not read Catholic 
books as much as is desirable. The well-known English pub- 
lisher, Mr. Kegan Paul, a convert to the Catholic faith, declares 
in his autobiography that “Catholics are not a book-buying 
people.” The Rev. Dr. Mullaney said recently that “Catholics of 
this country neither read nor encourage Catholic publications to 
that extent which might reasonably be expected. They have little 
taste for such reading. They prefer the non-Catholic publications, 
especially the light, foamy periodicals. The graduates of our 
colleges and convents are not doing all they should do for Catho- 
lic literature.” Some Catholic papers have indignantly protested 
against these statements, but I fear that there is a great deal of 
truth in this charge. If so, must we not suspect that Catholic 
teachers may partly be responsible for this state of affairs by not 
sufficiently encouraging the reading of Catholic literature? 

During the past years I made observations which go far to con- 
firm this suspicion. In various classes I asked how many students 
had read Wiseman’s Fabiola, and I was surprised to find that 
sometimes not more than one out of ten had read this beautiful 
book, although most of these students had been educated in Catho- 
lic schools. How easy would it be to interest boys and girls in this 
and similar works, if the teacher on a suitable occasion, in teach- 
ing history, literature or even catechism, read a striking passage 
which illustrates a point treated in the lesson; few words would 
then be required to induce the children to read the book. Most 
Catholic teachers conscientiously perform the first duty, that of 
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warning against harmful literature. They say often enough: 
“Don’t read bad books!” but little will result from mere restraint 
and prohibition. The do is more important than the don’t. True, 
it requires a great deal more to perform this positive work prop- 
erly than the mere negative part. But a teacher who possesses 
psychological instinct and pedagogical wisdom will endeavor so 
to interest boys and girls in what is wholesome, that they will 
have little taste for the harmful. An able physician who wants 
to preserve and promote the health of a person will not rest satis- 
fied with issuing prohibitions by constantly repeating: “Don’t 
eat this, don’t do that!” but he will also say: “Take such food, 
such exercise,” etc. 

It would surely show great lack of pedagogical wisdom if we 
underestimated the educational value of good reading. In many 
cases a more potent influence is exercised by a good book than by 
the words of a father, or mother, or teacher, or priest. Books 
are educators, reading is a school, and one that is frequented not 
merely a few years, but often throughout life. Without the 
slightest hesitation we make a plea for the good novel. One 
Catholic writer, in a little book on reading says: “Do not en- 
courage novel reading ; some have become absolute slaves of novel 
reading.” We may reply that some have become “physical cul- 
ture faddists,” and yet physical exercise may rightly be encour- 
aged. Father Thomas Hughes, S. J., in the preface to “A 
Directive List of Catholic Books,” almost apologizes for adding 
some eighty books of fiction. “A little complaisance,” he says, 
“had to be shown to a certain weakness of our times. There is 
such a craving, even among good people, for the lighter efferves- 
cence of fancy, that a department of fiction has been admitted.” 
Such views, as are implied in these statements, seem unnecessarily 
severe. First, novel reading is not a weakness of our own times 
exclusively ; in all ages people were fond of works of fiction, as 
is manifested by the popularity of epics and tales in most ancient 
times, and by the numerous romances and fabliaux of the Middle 
Ages. Moreover, why must novel reading be called a weakness? 
Undoubtedly, it exposes to many dangers; excessive reading, 
desultory reading, of even good novels is enervating. But in spite 
of this, good novels serve a legitimate purpose. The Catholic 
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Church has never been puritanical; she has never declared inno- 
cent amusements unlawful; hence one may read good novels for 
the purpose of recreation and amusement. But their usefulness 
does not end here. In the preface to an old catalog of books of 
the parochial library of the Paulist Fathers in New York, we find 
the following: ‘The good novel may furnish wholesome relax- 
ation, may even improve the mind and teach valuable lessons. 
The novelist can in various ways defend morality and elucidate 
the discoveries of science. Consequently, it may be safely de- 
clared that the judicious use of good novels can be interesting and 
at the same time beneficial.” Very sensible ideas, indeed! Catholic 
historical novels, in particular, are often most inspiring, and a 
zealous and skillful teacher can by degrees lead the young from 
the reading of historical novels to the more important study of 
biography and history, 
With this last thought we have approached the third duty of the 
Catholic school with reference to reading, namely, the duty of 
wisely directing the young in choosing books. That children 
need guidance in the matter of reading is self-evident. There 
are, it is true, some modern educators who think that children 
should be permitted to choose for themselves, to discern from 
their own experience which books are good and which harmful. 
This principle is somewhat in the line of another, expressed a few 
years ago by the Dean of one of the largest American colleges: 
“Whether colleges should guard their students more closely than 
they do—whether, for example, they should with gates and bars 
protect their dormitories against the inroads of bad women—is 
an open question,” (Atlantic Monthly, March, 1900.) To Cath- 
olics such things are not open questions, and they are shocked to 
think that any people should hold such views. With regard to 
reading, Catholics rightly think that a public library resembles 
a pharmacy which has on its shelves excellent medicines and 
fatal poisons. Who would permit children, young boys and girls, 
to test the different boxes and phials on the shelves of a drug- 
store, to see for themselves, and discover from their own exper- 
ience what is good for them and what is hurtful? Similarly, to 
allow the young full liberty in the matter of reading would be 
utmost cruelty. Hence the necessity of a stewardship of books, 
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and of careful direction, in order to protect immature minds 
against self-destruction. 

Who, then, is to act as guide of Catholic children and youths? 
Not certain publishers and booksellers who seek their own ma- 
terial interest without any regard for the higher interests of their 
customers—not all popular writers who offer advice on the choice 
of books. A few years ago Mr. W. D. Howells was reported as 
having said to the students of Northwestern University: “We 
have never had such great novelists and writers as we have to- 
day; as Tolstoi, Zola, Kipling, James, and many others.” To in- 
clude Tolstoi and Zola in this list, and practically recommend them 
such eulogy, will be condemned by all conscientious people. A 
“List of One Hundred Books,” recommended by Sir John Lub- 
bock some decades ago, was much commented on. In this list 
we find the Bible, Thomas 4 Kempis, the greatest of Roman and 
Greek and English classics, side by side with the following works: 
Analects of Confucius, portions of the Koran, Spinoza, Comte, 
the Arabian Nights, Darwin’s Origin of Species, Voltaire’s Zadig, 
etc. Certainly a motley gathering! A book published in 1905, 
entitled A Guide to the Best Historical Fiction, has among the 
works especially recommended: Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de 
Paris Kingsley’s Hypatia and Westward Ho!, Reade’s The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth, Rider Haggard’s Montezuma’s Daughter. 
On these works a few remarks will be made presently. 

Many, especially the young, are content to leave the selection 
of books to the librarians; but can we regard all librarians as 
safe guides for Catholic children? It would be a grave injustice 
to insinuate that librarians intentionally give Catholic children 
any books which weaken their faith; we readily admit that librar- 
ians as a class are animated by the spirit of helpfulness, and in- 
spired by the desire to induce the young to avoid silly novels and 
to read more serious books ; they wish to educate them, and there- 
fore they want to give them the best—the best according to their 
light. But theirs is not always the light in which books appear to 
Catholics. Some years ago I was invited to be present at a meet- 
ing of librarians where the question was discussed, “How to in- 
terest the young in good reading.” In the principal paper of the 
evening, written by a man prominent in library and literary cir- 
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cles, the librarians were urged to recommend to all young people 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. The superin- 
tendent of the schools of the city heartily endorsed this suggestion. 

Not one of the sixty librarians present offered any remark on 
this scheme; but I considered it my duty, as the only Catholic 
present, to protest against recommending this book to the young. 
I pointed out that not only Catholics, but also prominent Protest- 
ant historians like Guizot, Schlosser, and others, severely crit- 
icized Gibbon for numerous inaccuracies, for the indelicacy of 
many passages, for his cynical treatment of religious questions, 
and his truly Voltairean hostility to Christianity. A book of this 
kind, I concluded, might be used by the advanced student of his- 
tory and by him not without great caution—but should not be 
placed into the hands of children. After the meeting I had the 
satisfaction of being told by several librarians that they were 
grateful for my remarks, and that they would not recommend this 
work to children; “you must understand,” one said, “that we 
could not criticize the views of the writer of the paper or of the 
superintendent of the schools, as the opinions of these two gen- 
tlemen possess almost infallible authority in this library.” Inci- 
dentally I may mention another fact which occurred recently in 
one of our largest cities. A candidate in the teachers’ examina- 
tion, in answer to a question calling for five American writers of 
juvenile books, gave the name of Father Finn. When the paper 
was returned a few weeks later, the significant red line was drawn 
through this name and 20 per cent. had been deducted from the 
value of the answer. 

What has been said of librarians may be applied to teachers. 
Not all are trustworthy guides of Catholic children in the matter 
of reading, a few examples will prove this assertion. Mr. Green- 
wood, stiperintendent of the schools of Kansas City, relates that 
he knew a teacher who recommended to her class of boys and 
girls Walt Whitman’s “Selections from Leaves of Grass.” Mr. 
Greenwood aptly remarks that this teacher evidently did not know 
that Walt Whitman used all the leaves of the forest in his poems, 
except “fig leaves.” (Rep, N. E. A., 1902, p. 814.) Not long ago 
a teacher was reported as having recommended to his class Jack 
London’s Before Adam, as a good representation of the early his- 
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tory of mankind. In this book the ancestor of the human race 
appears in the stage of evolution from beast to man, half man, 
half monkey. The National Educational Association in 1899 pub- 
lished a list of “One Hundred Books of Unqualified Value for 
High School Pupils.” Among these books we find Victor Hugo’s 
Les Miserables, Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth, and other 
books which Catholics cannot recommend to the young. Hugo’s 
Notre Dame de Paris and Les Miserables are on the Index of 
Forbidden Books. Charles Reade’s popular novel The Cloister 
and the Hearth contains a scene which is characteristic of imag- 
inative “misdescribers” of Catholic history. “In the parlor of a 
monastery there was a supper fit for the duke, and at it twelve 
jolly friars, the roaringest boys one could meet in peace or war. 
The story, the jest, the wine-cup went round; some played cards 
with a gorgeous pack where Saint Theresa and Saint Catherine, 
etc., stood for the four queens, and black, white, grey and 
crutched friars for the knaves, and they staked their very rosaries, 
swearing like troopers when they lost.” Such a scene may amuse 
some people, but it will pain Catholic readers. We do not deny 
that previous to the Reformation there were grave abuses, even in 
religious orders, but such descriptions create the impression that 
corruption was well-nigh universal; many accept such accounts 
as a true picture of monastic life as it was, and probably as it is 
now; they take such stories as history, not as fiction. That it is 
fiction pure and simple, is clear from the very novel. Saint 
Theresa is said to figure on the cards of the monks about 1460, 
although she was born in 1515—fifty years later! Perhaps not 
one in a hundred of the readers of this novel knows this. Rider 
Haggard’s Montezuma’s Daughter has been recommended by 
some as sttitable reading for children. Like Scott’s Marmion it 
tells the story of the immuring of a nun for the violation of her 
vow. The author had the boldness to add in a footnote that he 
saw the body of the walled-up nun in the Mexican Museum. Up- 
on inquiries the director of the museum declared (in the Mexican 
Daily El Tiempo, March 6, 1894) that this body was among 
those which had been taken from the common cemeteries of San 
Diego and Los Angeles, and were preserved in the museum to 
show the peculiar influence of that climate on dead bodies; the 
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body belongs to the nineteenth century, and Rider Haggard’s 
story to the sixteenth! 

From what has been said so far it is clear that the chief guides 
of Catholic children in their reading should be Catholics. How 
can this be done? In the first place through Catholic libraries.. 
There are Catholic parish libraries; the Third Council of Balti- 
more recommends the establishment of such libraries (No. 225) ; 
there are a few Catholic free libraries: again, there are libraries 
of sodalities, and Sunday school libraries. All these are doing 
good work, still it may be well to inquire whether they are en- 
couraged, supported and patronized as they should. In this re- 
gard we may learn a lesson from some European countries. Thus 
in Germany the Society of St. Charles Borromeo was founded 
in 1845, for the encouragement and diffusion of good literature. 
In 1907 it had 145,250 members, who were grouped in 358 main 
societies and 4,247 branches. The total income of the society in 
1906 was $124,743; the annual fee is relatively small; the mem- 
bers receive one or several books as a gift; in fifty years 1,700,000 
books were thus distributed. The surplus is used for founding 
and supporting libraries. There were in 1906 over 3000 libraries 
in hospitals, workingmen’s clubs and parishes. The last men- 
tioned are much used by the Catholic school children; in villages 
and small towns the pastor, or an assistant, acts as librarian. The 
society publishes a catalog of good books; the edition of 1906 
contains over 10,000 numbers. The question naturally suggests 
itself: Is it not possible to start a library movement among the 
Catholics of this country? In particular, should not a great deal 
more be done in the line of school libraries? I fully realize the 
great difficulty of finding the necessary means. 

The public libraries and the public school libraries are supported 
by public funds, which are not available for Catholic schools or 
libraries, and the great patron of libraries, Mr. Carnegie, excludes 
denominational institutions from a share in his munificence. How- 
ever, if the necessity of libraries were impressed upon the minds 
of Catholics, their generosity would find the means for this need 
as for others. Besides, the expenses of school libraries are not 
as great as some may imagine: a spare room in the school build- 
ing might easily be found and equipped as a library. In cities 
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where school libraries, or traveling libraries, are sent from the 
central library, the Catholic schools should make use of this, as 
is actually done in some cities. Certain Catholic books will have 
to ve procured by the school; for in some places there is great 
reluctance on the part of librarians to buy Catholic books; pres- 
sure had to be brought on librarians in many places who were 
unwilling to put on their shelves such excellent juvenile books as 
those of Father Finn. But even where the librarians are most 
obliging and fairminded, it may-not be possible for them to fur- 
nish all the Catholic books which are needed in a Catholic school 
library. It would not be necessary to begin with an extensive col- 
lection of books, a small number would suffice in the beginning, 
and 50 or 100, or more, according to the means available, could 
be added every year. Catholics should be instructed that they can 
perform an act of charity by presenting to these school libraries 
good books which they no longer use, or by assisting them in 
other ways. One of the teachers, under the direction of the 
pastor or some other priest, could act as librarian. 

Catholic publishers can greatly further this movement by get- 
ting out good books at a reasonable price. Complaints have fre- 
quently been made about the “grasping spirit” of Catholic 
publishers (Cf. Report of C. E. A., 1906, p. 187, 190.) I 
am not in a position to say how much _ justification 
there is for such censures, but I wish merely to point out that 
Catholic publishers must codperate with the friends of Catholic 
libraries. Another point should be mentioned in this connection, 
namely, the inferior workmanship of some Catholic publications. 
This fact has been publicly adverted to quite recently by a fair- 
minded non-Catholic librarian. Mr. Strohm, of the Free Public 
Library, of Trenton, N. J., wrote to the Catholic Monitor (May 
30, 1908,) a letter which may well be quoted in full: 


“The efforts of our Book Committee, with Mr. John J. Cleary 
doing the lion’s share of the work, to compile a list of Catholic 
books to be found in the City Library are now drawing to an end. 
In addition to the difficulty of responding in a generous yet crit- 
ical spirit to the many varying suggestions and counsels tendered 
by interested friends, the Committee has encountered other diffi- 
culties that were embarrassing in more senses than one. While 
there is literary material abundant enough to reflect great credit 
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upon Catholic men of letters, the same comment must be withheld 
from numerous publishers of Catholic books. 

“While no public library can afford to purchase special or high- 
grade editions, it will with every reason avoid gaudy publications 
or books marked by careless workmanship. 

“A number of Catholic books considered by the Committee have 
fallen decidedly below a reasonable standard of dignified tasteful 
bookmaking. Gaudy binding, poor paper and forbidding print 
prejudice a book, even be its literary or Catholic value beyond 
question. All Catholic publishers, however, are not open to this 
indictment. 

“Bookmaking has made rapid strides during the last decade and 
the up-to-date publishing houses go to considerable length in issu- 
ing their publications in attractive form. 

“Tt behooves the leading Catholic publishing firms to get into 
line with the best in the trade. If the literary work of the Catholic 
writer has value and be worthy of printed record it deserves to be 
given an outward appearance equal to the best. If published in 
better taste a number of Catholic books would not only give more 
pleasure to and attract more attention from those whose views of 
life are trained in the Catholic faith but it would undoubtedly 
enlist the examination and respect of those, as well, whose re- 
ligious point of view may be of a different order.” 


We all must recognize the good service which our best Catholic 
publishing houses have rendered to Catholic literature; at the 
same time every one has seen specimens of Catholic books 
which amply confirm the strictures of the Trenton librarian. Ifa 
Catholic library movement were organized, if the scattered forces 
and individual efforts were united in some form or other, sug- 
gestions could be presented to publishers which would not remain 
unheeded. 

A second desideratum is a practical Catholic catalog of good 
books. There exist, indeed, several catalogs which go by that or 
a similar name, but some of them are entirely unsatisfactory. In 
May, 1908, a Catholic publishing house sent out a “Catalogue of 
Premium and Library Books.” Among the books we find all the 
works of Marion Crawford and of Sienkiewicz. Both writers 
are Catholics, but this fact is no sufficient guaranty that all their 
works are Catholic ; indeed, some of Crawford’s novels, as well as 
Quo Vadis and Without Dogma, contained in the said catalog, 
are not proper premium books for children; the Catholic teacher, 
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therefore, will be little benefited by such a catalog. Better lists 
of books have been published by several Catholic authors, but, for 
some reason or other, they do not answer the purpose we are 
speaking of. The much needed catalog must, above all, be well 
graded; short critical notes added to some works would be most 
useful. The compilation of a good catalog of this kind is a 
difficult undertaking, and should be done by several capable per- 
sons. Let me respectfully suggest to your consideration this 
question: Can not the Catholic Educational Association appoint 
a committee, consisting of teachers in colleges, academies, and 
parochial schools, some priests engaged in parish work who are 
interested in libraries of sodalities or Sunday schools, and, if pos- 
sible, some Catholics who are occupied in public libraries? When 
the work is completed it should be presented to the C. E. A. and 
published under its auspices. This seems to be a work of great 
importance for Catholic education, and pre-eminently an enter- 
prise that: lies within the sphere of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. One defect common to other Catholic catalogs is that 
in a few years they are antiquated. This could easily be remedied 
in the case of the proposed catalog, if every year, or every second 
or third year, one of the regular bulletins of the Association were 
devoted to the publication of additions to the main catalog. The 
Association has, if I may use this expression, the whole outfit 
and machinery for launching this useful enterprise. A catalog of 
this nature would prove invaluable to teachers, priests, and librar- 
ians, not excepting the officials of public libraries, many of whom 
are willing to place Catholic books on the shelves, but are not 
sufficiently acquainted with Catholic publications. 

I called the proposed work “A Catholic Catalog of Good 
Books,” not a Catalog of Catholic Books. Excluded are books 
written by Catholic authors, but not in a Catholic spirit. Some 
of the worst works known in the history of literature were com- 
posed by Catholics; in the very ages of faith, in the much praised 
thirteenth century, some extremely objectionable books were 
written and became very popular, and the productions of Italian 
and French humanists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries sur- 
pass in obscenity anything extant of pagan antiquity. On the 
other hand, numerous excellent books have been written by non- 
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Catholics ; it is especially important and at the same time difficult, 
for Catholic teachers to know what books of Protestant authors 
can be safely recommended to Catholic children. Here they might 
obtain light from the proposed catalog. It is evident that we 
cannot exclude from our schools non-Catholic works ; English lit- 
erature, as Cardinal Newman has well said, is not Catholic, and 
it would be wild imagination and an impossible scheme if any 
persons tried to make it so. For “by the literature of a nation 
is meant its classics, and its classics have been given to England, 
and have been recognized as such, long since * * *. We may 
feel great repugnance to Milton or Gibbon as men; we may most 
seriously protest against the spirit which ever lives, and the tend- 
ency which ever operates, in every page of their writings; but 
there they are, an integral portion of English literature; we can- 
not extinguish them; we cannot deny their power; we cannot 
write a new Milton or a new Gibbon; we cannot expurgate what 
needs to be exorcised. They are great English authors, each 
breathing hatred to the Catholic Church in his own way, each a 
proud and rebellious creature of God, eacn gifted with incom- 
parable gifts.” “English literature will ever have been Protest- 
ant. Swift and Addison, the most native and natural of our 
writers, Hooker and Milton, the most elaborate, never can be- 
come our co-religionists.” (University Subjects, IIT.) 

Surely, we do not want to exclude from Catholic schools the 
best works of English literature ; we do not forbid our children to 
read Scott, Dickens, Hawthorne, Longfellow, etc. If any one 
should imagine that Catholics are prohibited to read any books 
written by non-Catholics, he has an erroneous view of the mind 
and the legislation of the Church. Let him listen to the wise 
words of the American Bishops assembled in the Third Council 
of Baltimore, who speak thus on reading (page LXXXVIII.): 
“Not only should the immoral, the vulgar, the sensational novel, 
the indecently illustrated newspaper, and publications tending to 
weaken faith in the religion and the Church of Jesus Christ, be 
absolutely excluded from every Christian home, but the danger- 
ously exciting and morbidly emotional, whatever, in a word, is 
calculated to impair or lower the tone of faith or morals in the 
youthful mind and heart, should be carefully banished. But let 
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the family book shelves be well supplied with what is both pleasant 
and wholesome. Happily, the store of Catholic literature, as well 
as works which, though not written by Catholics nor treating of 
religion, are pure, instructive and elevating, is now so large that 
there can be no excuse for running risk or wasting one’s time 
with what is inferior, tainted or suspicious.” Works of non- 
Catholic writers are, therefore, not all ostracized. But as not 
every teacher can personally examine all the books, it will be of 
the greatest advantage if the proposed catalog, perhaps a special 
portion of it, contains the best works of non-Catholics which can 
safely be recommended to children. No sensible man can object 
to this kind of censorship. Every conscientious parent or teacher, 
no matter of what religious persuasion, will exercise this right, 
which is at the same time a sacred duty of every true educator. 
And have not our public libraries some sort of an “Index of For- 
bidden Books,” in as far as certain books are to be given only 
to grown-up persons, some only to professional people? 
Undoubtedly it is often exceedingly difficult and delicate to 


determine whether a certain book is to be admitted or rejected, 
and a considerable influence will be exercised by individual tastes 
and opinions, by greater liberty of mind or by personal scruples. 
Narrowness must be avoided as well as laxity; zeal is excellent, 


> 


but it must be “according to knowledge,” as the Apostle says. 
If pushed too far, stricter views will prove fatal to the success of 
a library. In the case of Shakespeare there is no difficulty, as 
there are various editions in which the coarse expressions are ex- 
punged. It is questionable whether, for instance, “Ben Hur” 
should be excluded from a children’s library, for one page in 
which the colors are drawn rather vividly. Certain methods, 
sometimes followed in such libraries, cannot be defended. Thus 
I saw copies of “Ben Hur,” in which the passage referred to was 
neatly cut out; in other books pages were glued together, or illus- 
trations pasted over, or disfigured by pencil or ink, to efface what 
seemed objectionable. Such methods produce the opposite effect 
from that intended: they rouse the curiosity of the young all the 
more, and some will try to obtain an “unexpurgated” copy. Nor 
will the pasting over of illustrations always be successful; I once 
heard a boy say: “The idea! just hold the page against the sun- 
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light at a certain angle and you can see what is beneath.” There 
is a Catholic Bible in German, in which the following note pre- 
cedes one passage: “Dear young reader! For the love of God 
and your immortal soul, I implore you not to read from this 
verse to the end of the chapter.” Alas, it is to be feared that 
many a “dear young reader” read that portion all the more 
eagerly, 

If works of great literary value contain one or other passage 
to which exception may be taken, it is not always necessary to 
exclude the book from a Catholic library; it may be given to 
more advanced pupils, and a skillful teacher can turn such a pas- 
sage to the greatest educational advantage. Thus the teacher 
may say that Scott sometimes misrepresents Catholic history ; that 
in his “Marmion” he relates the walling-up of a nun, which, of 
course, is not historical; reference may be made to the resuscita- 
tion of the myth in Rider Haggard’s story, and its refutation. In 
this way the children will conceive a wholesome distrust of slan- 
ders against the Church, and will be fortified against future 
dangers. Years ago Canon Wenham said some words on this 
subject which may profitably be pondered at the present day: 
“Colleges and convents are often careful to the extreme against 
any dangerous literature finding entrance within their walls. Yet 
there it would probably do little harm, being corrected by the 
spirit and prevailing ideas of the place, and the absence of bad 
companions. But in too many cases it is not part of the program 
to inform the pupils of the dangers and temptations they must 
encounter from this source; to teach them how to select books; 
to practice them in discriminating, and train them in avoiding and 
rejecting what is unwholesome, so as to prepare them against the 
time when they will be exposed to the dangerous liberty of read- 
ing whatever comes before them, without having any longer the 
safeguard of advice or restraint.” (The Month, October, 1884.) 
This must not be understood as advocating the principle of laissez 
faire, of allowing the children to select from that mental phar- 
macy what pleases their fancy, but it is rather showing them 
scientifically the dangerous ingredients of some compositions. 
Thus trained and prepared they will later be able to use the public 
libraries without receiving injury. 
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In a matter which is so complex and beset with so many diffi- 
culties, I do not claim to have presented to you the only solution, 
or absolutely reliable means and methods. All I intended to do 
was to suggest some ideas and to elicit practical suggestions from 
the members of the Association. You all are convinced of the 
importance of the subject, and of the necessity of devising some 
solution of the question of the child’s reading and the school 
library. What are we going to do? All over the world the cry 
goes up: Save the children! Who loves children better than 
Catholic teachers who humbly, but zealously, try to continue the 
work of Him who was the Friend of the little ones? There exist 
many child-helping, child-saving agencies. Is not a special one 
needed with regard to the children’s reading? Is it enough to 
warn and to forbid, to say: “Don’t touch! Don’t read!” They 
want to read. They will read. If we do not satisfy their craving, 
if we do not give them good and wholesome reading, they are 
in constant danger of taking poisonous, leprous reading. What 
then, are we going to do? 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Francis Finn, S. J.: I am sure we have all been carried away by 
enthusiasm and the earnestness of the Reverend Speaker. I have in the 
course of my duties in colleges, read a great many novels of all kinds, 
and I agree with most of the opinions of Father Swickerath. But there 
is one point that I would like to call attention to; he has overlooked the 
fact that there are a good many excellent books by non-Catholic authors 
which would furnish excellent reading for any Catholic. We all know 
pretty well the principal good books by non-Catholic authors. Those of 
us who are over forty years of age are sure that there are non-Catholics 
who can write good Catholic stories. But there was a time when it was 
very difficult to have people believe that there were Catholics who could 
write good stories. A Catholic author could not easily get a Catholic 
publisher. 

It is my lot and my duty to read many new novels every year. My 
duties as librarian of the Young Ladies’ Sodality bring me into acquaint- 
ance with the new books of the year. I read some of the best, and—I 
must confess—some of the worst. The very worst of all is the novel of 
the pornographic school; that school is still in existence, and, I am very 
sorry to say it, the novels of that school are now nearly all wrftten by 
women. There is also a sort of maniac school of novels coming into 
vogue in the past few years. 
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Strange as it may seem to sound, but very welcome too, if we want 
a pure book to-day, we have to go to the Catholic writers. They are about 
the only ones that have maintained their stand against the general cor- 
ruption, unbelief and immorality of the day. Some time ago appeared 
“Poems of Passion,’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; they were much read and 
admired, but a more un-Christian, a more pagan sentiment I never any- 
where read than in those much-praised poems. Catholics should be proud 
o: their authors; they should not know less of their own authors than they 
do of the Protestant. 

Rev. THomas Deviin: I would propose that a Library Committee be 
formed in the Catholic Educational Association like the committee of the 
National Educational Association, and that this committee take in 
hand in conjunction with the Catholic Truth Society the publication of a 
catalogue of Catholic books in the Bulletin of the Association. Rev. 
Father Swickerath should be appointed to this committee. He could 
be aided by other competent men in the work of carrying out the publica- 
tion of this catalogue. The committee might consist of three or five 
members. 





TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, 2:30 P. M. 

The teachers attending the Catholic Educational Association 
Convention held meetings on Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons, July 8 and 9, in St. Francis School, under the presidency 
of Rev. Otto B. Auer, Superintendent of Schools of the Cin- 
cinnati archdiocese. There were 600 teachers in attendance. 

On Wednesday, a paper on “Uniformity” was read _ by 
Brother George Deck, S. M., St. Xavier School, Cincinnati, 
and another on “The Primary Teacher,” by Sister Francis, 
Sister of Charity. 

On Thursday, the subject “Normal School Training,” was 
treated by a Sister of Notre Dame, and another subject, “Why 
are the Present Subjects Taught?” was presented by Mr. D. 
Schwegel, Normal instructor. 

After the discussion, a vote of thanks was tendered to the 
Executive Board of the Catholic Educational Association for 
the interest shown in the teachers’ meetings. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

BroTHER JosepH, Secretary. 


PAPERS READ AT TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


UNIFORMITY 
BROTHER GEORGE DECK, S. M. 


Our Catholic parochial school system is born of an intense 
conviction in the minds of priest and laity, that the preserva- 
tion of the faith will be impossible, if the factor of religion is 
eliminated from our system of education. Our bishops and 
pastors have the lessons of history to prove, that when God 
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and the things of God are ostracized from the classroom, there 
can be no hope that the adult will give attention to what he has 
been taught to ignore as a child. 

Catholic parents, rich in the deposit of a faith that is their 
strength and consolation here below, with its promise of a glor- 
ious hereafter, are not willing that their children shall be de- 
prived of this precious heritage. The strength of their convic- 
tions may be measured by the millions of dollars, which from 
their dearly won earnings, they have contributed to establish 
and perfect a system of Catholic schools, in which their chil- 
dren may be given the greatest of all blessings—a religious ed- 
ucation. 

From a grain of mustard seed, the Catholic parochial school 
system has grown to a mighty tree, whose branches have spread 
into every parish of every diocese of the United States. In 
many of our large cities, we find Catholic schools that are mon- 
uments to the zeal that built them, and to the skill that guides 
them. Equal to our best state institutions in architecture, sani- 
tation and convenience, they are likewise equal if not superior 
to them in system and efficiency. But if we have such schools, 
we have also the school which is handicapped with insufficient 
equipment, and confronted with the problems of congested 
classes and ungraded programs; and between these two types 
of schools, we have a number of schools to mark every step 
that leads us from the latter to the former. 

If there is an absolute unanimity in the aims of these schools, 
and a great degree of unanimity in the means used for the 
attainment of these aims, we must confess that there is almost 
an endless variety in the application of these means; and this 
variety applies to the number of classes and of grades, to the 
curriculum, the time allotment, the time tables, the text-books 
and methods. This lack of unanimity in the application of the 
means is conceded by everybody interested in our school sys- 
tem. We are not surprised therefore, to find vigorous efforts 
being made to bring about some degree of uniformity in our 
schools. 

Practically all the teaching communities have regulations 
providing for uniformity in the schools under their control. 
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The chief aim of the various diocesan boards has been to bring 
some degree of uniformity out of the perplexing variations ex- 
isting in the different schools of the dioceses. The Catholic 
Educational Association of America is turning its steadily 
growing influence in the same direction. We read in the report 
of the St. ‘Louis Convention, that the Parish School Depart- 
ment has for one of its objects, to gradually tend towards 
greater and reasonable uniformity of standards and methods in 
Catholic schools. 

We have therefore the problem of uniformity, occupying the 
attention of all Catholic educators in America today. That 
our Rev. Superintendent has selected this topic for discussion 
at this Convention, is a proof that the question is a live one in 
this diocese. Let us therefore proceed to an examination of 
the factors that enter into this problem, and in the first place 
give our attention to uniformity, as it is carried out in other 
educational systems. France, Germany, England and the United 
States each offers us a type of uniformity; a comparison of 
them will at least put us on our guard against pitfalls, and per- 
haps enable us to free our system from the defects we may dis- 
cover in theirs. 

Of all educational systems, that of the French is the most 
bureaucratic and centralized. It is uniformity carried to ex- 
tremes. The Minister of Instruction arranges the work of the 
schools down to the last detail. His prescriptions are binding 
on every school in the country. No latitude is allowed the 
teacher, nor is his individuality recognized. It follows, there- 
fore, that he is the slave of his program and time-table. The 
parents of the child are equally dependent on the state, and 
the state educates every one to its own advantage. Mr. R. F. 
Hughes gives his opinion of such a system in the following 
severe appreciation: “It is the machine-like character of the 
French school that astonishes one, the uniformity of organiza- 
tion and administration. That this great nation, perhaps in- 
tellectually the first in Europe, can tolerate such a man-killing 
machine, is marvelous.” 

In Germany the school system though very bureaucratic, 
admits of more liberty than in France. The plan of work is 
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fixed by ministerial authority as in France. It is, however, 
far from being a series of detailed programs. What it does, 
is to fix the matters of instruction, the number of hours to be 
allotted to them and their gradual development from the bot- 
tom to the top. Within the limits of the general organization 
of study thus established, great freedom is left to the teacher 
and great variety is to be found in practice. In Germany we 
also notice that the general government does not show that 
grasping and centralizing spirit in dealing with education, that 
is displayed by the general government in France. On the con- 
trary, the administration of educational affairs is made as local 
as possible; although as a watchful guardian, Germany takes 
care that in none of its states shall education be left to the 
chapter of accidents. Notwithstanding the increased liberty 
and individuality which the German teacher possesses over his 
French colleague, he asks for still more liberty in the fulfill- 
ment of his duties. Mr. Winch in his “Notes on German 
Schools” tells us that, “when the last minister of instruction 
resigned, he said there was too much uniformity in the pro- 
grams and practices of the schools. All the teachers agree that 
the curriculum or Lehrplan is necessary, but ask for more lib- 
erty in method and in allotment of time to each subject of in- 
struction.” Here we find an effort to supply the needs of the 
individual child and to provide for the demand of local condi- 
tions. 

In England the rights of the individual and the locality are 
paramount. Hence we are prepared to find England at the 
other extreme in the matter of uniformity. The English sys- 
tem is the very antithesis of the French bureaucratic practice. 
The prevalence of the idea of individualism in the English peo- 
ple has seriously militated against the perfection, even against 
the possibility of a uniform system of elementary schools. 
There is, however, a growing sentiment in favor of greater uni- 
formity. An English writer contrasting the situations in France 
and England, tells us that “France protests gainst the tyranny 
of the State, while England asks for more help from the State.” 

We now come to the American system of public schools. 
We find the general government exercising no control what- 
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ever, and even in the different states the management of the 
schools is left to local boards. We generally find that the city 
or the county is the unit for all the schools within its limits. 
To this extent our American schools follow the English plan, 
but in each locality the Superintendent of Schools, responsible 
to the School Board, prescribes the course of studies, and in 
the management of the schools insists on a rigid uniformity 
that extends to details of the methods used in class. It is the 
bureaucratic system of France grafted on the English system 
of local management. So little is left to the individuality of 
the teacher, that to the trained, skillful and resourceful teacher 
the system becomes very galling indeed. 

In these four systems we have noticed all the degrees of uni- 
formity, and they are characteristic of the temperament of the 
nations using them. We have noticed also, that all of them 
are open to serious objections. An analysis of these objections 
will show that in each system there is a failure to give due 
consideration to all the elements, which ought to influence the 
degree of uniformity regulating our school work. 


UNIFORMITY IN PROGRAMS. 


In the discussion of this subject, it is taken for granted, that 
everybody acquainted with the work of education, concedes the 
necessity of some measure of uniformity. If there is to be any 
control exercised over our schools, there must be some uni- 
form standard of requirements; if there is to be any harmony 
in action, there must be some unity of aim. Without some uni- 
form standard of comparison there would be no possibility of 
determining whether a given school is loitering in the paths of 
learning, or whether perchance it is not aimlessly straying into 
unexplored fields. The backward school, contentedly jogging 
along in a familiar and well-worn rut of thirty years’ standing, 
seeking to conceal its inactivity and lack of progressiveness 
under the mantle of conservatism; the school that holds as its 
shibboleth: “It has been good for so many years, why should 
we change now?” needs to be coerced into a new development 
by some legitimate authority, which is inspired by the highest 
educational ideals, and which, thoroughly awake to the best 
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methods of carrying out these ideals, may lay down a program 
and say to the backward school: “All our other schools are 
achieving these results, go thou and do likewise.” 

If, on the other hand, a principal or teacher is ever on the 
alert for fads and frills; a seeker after the novel, believing that 
every innovation means progress, there is danger that such 
hazardous trifling and experimenting with the child’s greatest 
interests will lead to deplorable results. Reformers in educa- 
tion spring up like mushrooms. Now some species of mush- 
rooms are edible—fit for the king’s table; but many species are 
poisonous, and may be likened to the dangerous theories of in- 
discreet reformers, fair in appearance but deadly within. Such 
would-be reformers need the prescribed direction of a uniform 
program to safeguard the interests of the child. Granting, there- 
fore, the necessity of some measure of uniformity, the question 
as to its extent now arises. 

A program of studies must be based on the results aimed at 
by the different interests, which center in the child. Subject- 
ively, the child is entitled to an education that will develop its 
mental, moral and physical qualities; objectively, it is entitled 
to an education that will enable it to fulfill its duties to God, to 
family and to country. 

The Church, in the name of God, rightly lays claim to the 
child, and aims at making it worthy of heaven; in consequence 
she considers the moral and religious training of the child as 
paramount. The family also by divine authority, has a claim on 
the child, and depending on it for self-preservation and support, 
insists on an education that furthers these ends. The state 
seeks to make the child a citizen serviceable to its interests, 
and consequently considers only its civic training. Where the 
state ignores the rights of God and the family, we are liable to 
have the one-sided, iron-bound state programs, often godless 
in their prescriptions, as is the case in France to-day. 

We see then that the child has duties to self, to family, to 
Church and to State; it follows that its education’ must cover 
these duties, and the programs must be arranged accordingly. 
We are not therefore surprised to find a wide difference in the 
programs made by the State, which ignores God and our duties 
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to Him, and the programs mapped out by the Church which 
seeks to train the child to render to God, the things that are 
God’s, and to Caesar, the things that are Caesar’s. 

To be complete and satisfactory, the program must therefore 
contain branches that will aid in the mental, moral and physical 
training of the child. It must also contain branches that will 
train the child in its duties to God, the family and the State. 
Taking all these demands of an ideal program into considera- 
tion, let us see to what extent they will affect uniformity. 

Inasmuch as the duties towards God are uniform for every 
child, there ought to be a uniformity in the program for re- 
ligion; for the same reason, there ought to be a uniformity 
in the program of the branches that are intended for the civic 
training of the child. Many duties of the child to the family 
are alike for every family, and to that extent should the fam- 
ily’s share of the program be uniform. In many instances, 
however, the social conditions of the family vary. For ex- 
ample, the family has a right to have the child learn the lan- 
guage of the parents; in agricultural districts during certain 
seasons, the family may claim a greater portion of the child’s 
time to aid in the common work. Such cases would neces- 
sitate a modification of the program under the penalty of in- 
fringing upon the rights of the family. 

The intellectual capacity of the children must receive due 
consideration. Dull and sickly children cannot meet the de- 
mands made upon the average child, nor should the bright 
child be permitted to measure its efforts by the requirements 
that would be just right for the average child. It follows, 
therefore, that because of this variation in the capacities of the 
children, there ought to be elasticity in the program which will 
prevent the school, teacher or child, from being declassed by 
an unfair competitive examination. 

It may be well here to state that there is a good reason why 
the programs of the parochial schools need not, nay should 
not, be uniform with the programs of the public schools. The 
laws of our country forbid the teaching of distinctly religious 
branches in our public schools. We must put them in our 
programs, for we recognize God’s right to the child as par- 
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amount to that of the family or the State. Now these religious 
branches, catechism, bible history, church history, etc., which 
we have, and which they are forbidden to use, possess educa- 
tional possibilities that are beyond the reach of the public 
schools. To find a substitute, they must resort to other 
branches, as well as to a different class of text-books. 

It is within the scope of this paper to remark, that as far 
as the program must vary according to the mental capacity, as 
well as the environment and social conditions of the child, to 
that extent ought there to be elasticity in any examination 
that is intended to test the efficiency of a school or teacher. 
Unless teachers and pupils of the different schools are in ex- 
actly the same conditions, an examination based on a uniform 
program is unfair to the teacher, and unjust to the child, whose 
right to an educational program adapted to its capacities and 
conditions is inalienable. Such examinations based on a rigidly 
uniform program, have caused many evils in our educational 
system. They have fostered cramming of the worst kind; they 
have injured the nervous system of many children; they have 
robbed excellent teachers of their individuality, and in many 
cases have produced a teaching that is formal, mechanical and 
lifeless. 

Summing up, I would say that an inflexible program is not 
desirable and not practical, for it assumes that intellectual 
capacity as well as conditions of environment are the same in 
all schools; it would be a sad mistake to proceed upon such an 
assumption in our parochial schools. Our course of studies 
should be suggestive, rather than prescribed, broad enough 
in outline to give free scope to original treatment, compre- 
hensive enough to secure consideration of all essential matter, 
explicit enough to secure organic connections in the work as 
a whole, sufficiently pedagogical to enable teachers to adapt 
the work to the children’s capacities and interests. 


UNIFORMITY IN TEXT-BOOKS. 


When we come to discuss uniformity in text-books, we are 
confronted with a wide diversity of opinion. Though this As- 
sociation discussed this subject in New York City, it found 
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it prudent not to advocate a rigid uniformity, which would 
bind all schools to use only a single list of text-books. Very 
few of those who have given the subject serious study, will 
ask for such rigor: though all will admit the necessity of some 
restrictions in the selection of text-books. It is not my inten- 
tion to dwell upon all the advantages to be derived from the 
use of a well selected list of text-books; whether these advan- 
tages be pedagogical, or economical, or administrative in their 
nature, they are too evident to call for demonstration. I would 
however like to make a comment on one argument that is fre- 
quently offered in behalf of uniformity in text-books. It is 
claimed that because of the floating population that patronizes 
our schools, uniformity in text-books will save the expense of 
new books when children go from one school to another. 
There is just a grain of reason in this claim, but only a grain. 
Unless the conditions are exceptional, it will be found that the 
number of such children is very small compared with the entire 
number of pupils that attend a school; most probably less than 
5 per cent. of the school registration will include all the pupils 
that come to a school from other Catholic schools, and of this 
number not half will have to buy new books. Moreover in the 
majority of instances, these newcomers do not represent the 
best results of the school they have left. Why then should 
their interests be placed in the balance against those of the 
entire school, especially if its conditions are radically different 
from those of other schools? 

In the discussion of uniformity in programs it was shown 
that some latitude must be allowed a school in the adaptation 
of an official directive program to its own circumstances. Some 
schools have two languages to care for; some have three 
teachers, each one charged with two or three grades; others 
have ten teachers with but one grade for each. Just as there 
can be no question of assigning the same program to all these 
schools, so it will be out of the question to impose the same 
list of text-books upon teachers, whose conditions are so 
varied. Such a prescription is unfair to the teacher and pre- 
judicial to the best interests of the children. A Procrustean 
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bed is just as undesirable now, as it was in the twilight of his- 
tory. 

The text-books are’ the tools of the teacher—they are labor 
saving devices tor the classroom. ‘The artisan must have ex- 
cellent tools if he would turn out excellent work; and so must 
the teacher. An intelligent artisan is not denied some liberty 
in the choice of his tools. Should the teacher be treated less 
considerately, because he is occupied with immortal souls? 
Oiten we hear it said that the teacher, not the text-books, 
makes the school; that it is the man behind the gun that 
counts. ‘hat is true, but likewise is it true that the better the 
gun, the more efficient is the work of the man behind it. Just 
as it is the mechanic that improves his own tools, so it is the 
teacher that must improve our text-books; but the necessity 
of improving them implies a certain latitude in their use. This 
latitude cannot exist, where a rigid uniformity in text-books is 
enforced. 

Allow me to make another observation, suggested to me by 
what I have just said on the improvement of our text-books. 
The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore enjoins on pastors 
the duty to see to it that books written by Catholic authors 
should be used in our schools. Where should we look for the 
authors of Catholic text-books, if not in the ranks of our 
Catholic teachers? The Catholic publisher must depend upon 
the Catholic teacher for his Catholic text-book; hence the ne- 
cessity of encouraging the Catholic teacher to enter the field. 
Now I contend that a rigid uniformity in text-books will kill 
all incentive to authorship. The years that have passed since 
the birth of parochial schools, have been years of growth and 
preparation for the Catholic teachers. Many of those in the 
classroom to-day are well equipped to contribute to a distinctly 
Catholic library of text-books and educational literature. 
Thousands of manuscripts, embodying the experience. of years, 
are accumulating in the hands of skilled teachers. The super- 
iors of these teachers are encouraging them to perfect the 
work which they have begun. Enthusiasm is the dominant 
note in our classrooms of to-day. The teacher is in love with 
his work and is using all his efforts to make his little kingdom 
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a perfect one; put him in a straight jacket, and you will check 
his enthusiasm. Why should a teacher aim at perfection in 
methods and text-books, when he is forbidden the use of them? 

All the advantages of uniformity could be secured if the 
choice from among several text-books on the same subject 
were permitted. I am certain Father Lafontaine’s proposition 
made at the New York Convention would meet the approval 
of the majority of our teachers. His proposition was, that in- 
stead of prescribing a restricted list of text-books, a suggestive 
list of the books that are best adapted to a given grade be put 
in the hands of the principals. From this list, a principal could 
select the books that would meet the special conditions of his 
school. 

In conclusion let me say that my paper is not an argument 
against all uniformity. On the contrary it calls for uniformity 
in programs and text-books, but for a uniformity that is just 
and reasonable. An extremely elaborated system gives sym- 
metry and uniformity but at the expense of strength and 
growth. It promotes smoothness, prevents friction, attains ex- 
actness, but it crushes life, energy, freshness and enthusiasm. 
Uniformity may be so wisely directed, and built upon such a 
broad basis, that it becomes what it is intended to be, a help to 
the teacher. It is only when it leaves nothing to the judgment 
of the teacher, and holds him responsible along narrow lines | 
that it becomes burdensome. If uniformity is to be an organiz- 
ing and unifying effort which aims at vitalizing instruction, 
rescuing it from blighting formalism and lifeless monotony, by 
making an appeal to individual initiative, and to the spirit of 
investigation and inquiry in both the teacher and pupil, then 
I say it is good—let us have it—for it is the life of the school. 
But if it is to be an iron-bound uniformity, tending to mould 
all the schools, the teachers and the pupils in the same forms, 
then I would say, by all means let us be without it, for it is 
the stagnation and death of the school. In our search for the 
desirable, let us not be too exacting; tending towards a rea- 
sonable uniformity should be our aim at present; anything be- 
yond that will only prove disastrous. 
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DISCUSSION. 


BroTtHER Ivo Rotu, O. F. M.: It will be agreed to by all, I believe, that 
the paper on uniformity just read did justice to the subject; that it was 
clear, comprehensive, concise and to the point; and I may remark that the 
brand of uniformity it speaks for has my hearty and unqualified approval. 
There is, indeed, little of importance in the paper to which I am inclined 
to take exception. 

If there is any art, or craft, or science which asks for a uniformity that 
is broad and elastic, it is no doubt the art of teaching, the science of 
education. Every art and science must have its fixed rules, methods and 
principles; but we find that the higher, the more sublime, the more ideal 
the art, the broader are its rules and the wider the scope it gives to 
individuality ; notice, for instance, the rise in elasticity in the rules of the 
science of calligraphy, grammar, poetry, eloquence. Now, the highest and 
most sublime art which man can practice is the noble art of education; 
hence we must not be surprised that it requires the greatest freedom and 
the broadest sphere for individual action that is compatible with the 
uniformity necessary in some degree in every art. 

In education, therefore, the individuality of the teacher plays the 
greatest role; in fact, a really good and competent teacher, one that is a 
born teacher, will always more or less shape out his own methods. Teach- 
ing, educating is for the most part achieved by means of speech; hence 
there is much resemblance between the science of education and that of 
eloquence. Now there never have been two great and eminent speakers 
who followed exactly the same methods or who resembled one another 
minutely in their composition and delivery, though they were like to one 
another in the success they accomplished in moving and persuading their 
audiences. Thus, also, you will not find two really good and clever 
teachers who perfectly agree in their methods and rules and manner of 
teaching, though they will agree in the success they achieve in the real and 
sound education of their pupils. As it would be the death of true eloquence 
to prescribe minutely the manner and form of composition and the mode 
of delivery, that is to be employed; so, too, it would be the death of 
true education were the methods and rules to be observed too minutely 
outlined and made obligatory. Once the speaker ceases to be individual, 
to be himself alone, natural and spontaneous, he ceases to hold, win and 
influence his audience; thus, too, the teacher no sooner ceases to be 
individual, himself only, natural and spontaneous, when he ceases to 
educate properly and powerfully. 

This great principle of the necessary individuality in the teacher has, 
therefore, been generally and at all times recognized by the Church. 
Though the Church has been very minute and exacting as to the deposit 
of faith, and in disciplinary and rubrical matters, it has always been 
liberal and broad-minded in its demand for uniformity in educational 
methods. The history of the schools and universities in the Middle Ages, 
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which were called into existence and maintained by the Church, and 
which were therefore often under her perfect sway and control, amply 
proves this. Uniformity there was, but never such ‘as to cramp, impede 
or thwart the reasonable and justifiable bents and talents of the individual 
teachers. The religious orders, too, though very rigorous in their require- 
ments of uniformity in other things, usually leave a wide field and much 
room for the display of individuality in the department of teaching and 
educating. They thereby acknowledge that the very nature of education 
is opposed to a fixed system or method which does not leave ample room 
for the teacher’s individuality. 

Ii there is a branch of study in our parochial schools in which 
uniformity is desirable, in which it seems most feasible, this appears to be 
the branch of religious instruction, of Christian Doctrine. The scientific 
data of this branch are settled beyond the possibility of change; what 
the catechism teaches to-day it will teach forever; one catechism cannot 
differ from another on any substantial or essential point. So many 
reasons suggest and urge that all Catholics should use one and the same 
catechism with the modifications each country or people may call for. 
It is in the power of the Church to prescribe this one catechism for all; 
and yet the Church has thus far refrained from ordaining this uniformity 
in the text-book of religion which would seem desirable on so many 
grounds. What holds it back irom this ordinance? Nothing else but the 
recognition of the necessity of leaving as much scope and sphere as 
possible to individuality in the office of teaching, and not hurrying a 
uniformity which may work more harm than good. At the same time 
it must be acknowledged that there is a general tendency to bring about 
this uniformity in the text-book of Christian Doctrine as soon and in as 
high a degree as possible. There are several dioceses where a uniform 
catechism is prescribed, but even there this prescription has met and still 
meets with much opposition. 

This shows how difficult it-is to bring about uniformity in text-books 
in our schools. And yet, upon mature consideration, one is inclined to 
think that in the ordinary school branches uniformity in text-books could 
be easily and wisely obtained, in the individual dioceses at least. When a 
number of acknowledgedly good and successful teachers are unanimous 
that a certain text-book, or two or three kinds of text-books in a given 
branch are beyond doubt superior to all others in the market, it appears 
safe to prescribe them for all schools of the diocese; for the judgment as 
to the value of text-books need not be left to the individual teacher. 
There are many very good teachers who can teach well with any text- 
book at all worthy of the name, who, however, could not pass judgment 
as to the superiority of one text-book over another. Moreover, even when 
a certain text-book is prescribed, the teacher’s individuality has ample 
room to assert itself. And-as a text-book affects the child more than the 
teacher, the child being more dependent upon it and tied to it closer than 
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the teacher, the choice of text-books will be properly made by those whose 
talents and success in teaching specially qualify them to judge whether a 
book is particularly adapted to be used as a text-book in a given branch 
of study. The good teacher will not lose by using it and the mediocre 
teacher only gains by the prescription given him. 

I agree with the suggestion of the paper that not merely one book 
should be declared usable as a text-book; there ought to be at least two 
or three for the reasons given. There must be some room left for com- 
petition and emulation and improvement, some stimulant for teachers to 
compose good and clever text-books, better in some regard than those in 
use. Monopoly is the death of progress in education. Hence there should 
not be a monopoly, but whenever a text-book is judged by the competent 
and appointed judges to fulfill the requirements of a good text-book it 
ought to find its place on the list. There should not be more, however, 
than three text-books for each branch, otherwise uniformity will soon be 
nothing but a mere name and signify no more than a pleasant variety. 
Therefore, after two or three are placed on the list for each branch, no 
other book should be admitted unless it be acknowledged to be better 
than one of the existing three, which should then be supplanted by it. 
The paper proposes that this list of text-books be suggestive and not 
prescribed. This is a point with which I beg to disagree. With a merely 
suggestive list it is hard to perceive how any uniformity can be attained. 
If every teacher or school may choose one of the books suggested, if they 
suit, or some others not suggested, if they do not suit, then we shall be 
no farther than we are to-day and little progress in uniformity is to be ex- 
pected. My proposal would therefore be, that the list be really prescribed, 
that each school of the diocese be obliged to use one of the books on the 
list. I have spoken only of uniformity in the diocese for the simple reason 
that we must first have this before we can aspire to have anything like 
national uniformity in our schools. 

The main advantage of uniformity in text-books appears to be not only 
that the children who migrate from one school to another avoid buying 
new books, but also that they feel themselves quite at home when they 
enter the new school, continuing to learn from the same books to which 
they had been accustomed. Each text-book has its own order and ar- 
rangement and the child is easily puzzled and lost when it must on a 
sudden drop one book to take up another. 

A further advantage of this uniformity would consist in this that the 
work of the diocesan examiners would be lightened and simplified con- 
siderably and it would be easier performed with perfect justice and equity. 
To be sure, this advantage would be best derived were there but one text- 
book used in the whole diocese, but by enforcing this the advantages would 
at the same time be overbalanced by the disadvantages arising from the 
obligation of using one prescribed text-book, which disadvantages were 
very cleverly touched upon in the paper. 
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Another point of uniformity pertains to the examinations of the pupils. 
The paper has wisely stated that to subject all pupils without any respect 
to the places and circumstances of their schools to an examination based 
on a uniform program is unfair to the teacher and unjust to the child; 
and that such examinations on a rigidly uniform program have caused 
many evils in our educational system. This is true if the uniform program 
employed asks something that is unfair and unjust to certain children; 
yet this must not necessarily be the case. In a diocese a uniform program 
of examination may be devised which is perfectly fair and just to every 
pupil, no matter what school a child may attend and under what circum- 
stances. There is a certain knowledge of reading, spelling and writing, 
and so on, which every child may fairly be required to know if it is to 
pass from one grade to another; no child has a right to pass to a higher 
grade unless its knowledge be such as to warrant the step. It seems not 
so difficult to determine just how much reading, writing and spelling a 
child is to know in order to be qualified for a given grade. It appears 
quite possible, therefore, that a uniform program of examination may be 
used; the only thing required is that it cover only what is necessary and 
what may justly be demanded of every one. 

The same, I believe, will hold good regarding the examination of 
teachers. A very good, clever and successful teacher may not and often 
will not be able to make as good an examination as a poor and rather un- 
successful teacher, since the possession of knowledge is one thing and the 
power of communicating it another; and yet some amount of positive 
knowledge may and must be insisted on before giving one the faculty to 
teach. This is clear to every one who admits the necessity of authority 
and supervision in education; consequently, a uniform program of those 
subjects which every aspirant to the office of teaching in our parochial 
schools must know, may justly be employed. It too, however, must com- 
prise only those subjects which every teacher in our parochial schools 
should know. 

The paper did not touch on some minor matters pertaining to school 
discipline; for instance, vacation days, the time of beginning and closing 
school, the time and amount of recess, the method of encouraging, re- 
warding, correcting and punishing the pupils, commencement exercises 
and so on; probably for the reason that these things are, owing to vary- 
ing conditions, best left to the judgment of the individual school manage- 
ment. 

Why there is so little uniformity in our Catholic schools is easily ac- 
counted, for when one considers their rise and manner of subsistence. 
They were called into existence by dire necessity, which was nothing else 
than the preservation of our faith in the future generations, and in most 
cases they taxed the power of sacrifice of the faithful to the utmost. 
Usually poor themselves and struggling hard for a livelihood, Catholics had 
to erect and support, not only their schools which their conscience bade 
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them build, but also the public schools which their conscience forbade 
them to use. Their scanty means, however, did not allow them to erect 
schools according to a fixed plan, a preconceived idea, and rig them out 
with all the forces and commodities in proportion, but the schools were 
rather measured by the amount of funds that could be gathered for the 
time being. These were often very meager and thus the schools had tu 
begin poorly and make the best of trying and discouraging circumstances. 
The school was therefore not what it should be, but what it could be. The 
program of the school was then measured by its financial power; where- 
ever the material sinews of the school were greater, its program could 
afford to be more perfect. Far from insisting on uniformity, the bishops 
were glad, if Catholic schools were erected at all. This, I say, accounts 
for the great variety existing among our Catholic schools to-day. 

And before all are established on a sound financial basis the desired 
uniformity will not be had in its entirety. All we can look for on this 
head is a slow and gradual growth. 

In conclusion, I may say that one of the chief obstacles to the introduc- 
tion of reasonable uniformity in our schools, will be in the future, if we 
will admit it to our humiliation, the pride and conceit of us teachers. 
It is so hard to believe that others understand more about school mattezs 
than we do ourselves and it is hardly natural to forego some of our 
favorite ideas for the sake of the ideas of others. Whatever concession 
may be demanded of us, we will always fear we are sacrificing so much 
of our individuality as teachers and forfeiting some of our inalienable 
rights. It is difficult for man to divest himself of his humanity. And yet, 
unless each one of us sacrifices.some of his pet ideas, anything like 
uniformity will be impossible. If we have the welfare of the Catholic 
commonwealth in view and bear in mind that a reasonable uniformity will 
much promote this, since it will tend to increase more and more the 
efficiency of our Catholic schools, we shall gladly grant and yield what- 
ever is justly required of us, remembering the proverb: “In unity there is 
strength.” 

Miss Jutta KLaPpHAKE: There has been a long-standing dispute among 
teachers whether or not the processes of instruction must conform to any 
fixed and uniform regulatives. In the midst of the endless variety and 
fluctuation in the theory and practice of teaching, it is not strange that 
many educated people, even teachers, take a sceptical attitude toward 
scientific method, and regard each person as a law unto himself. 

Pedagogy is in search of universal principles of method in learning, 
based not upon the subjective whim of the teacher, but upon the common 
law of mental action which is universal with children and students, in fact 
with all human beings. And the extent to which such universal principles 
of method are discovered, determines the extent to which there is a science 
of education. 
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The fact that even good teachers show an infinite variety of individual 
and personal traits, and that studies differ greatly in subject matter, is no 
proof that there is not a common mode of procedure for instruction. 
In the study of trees and flowers no scientist is deceived by the multiplicity 
and variety of forms. It is the habit of his mind to reduce all varieties to 
common structural forms and simple classes. Hence, where there is a 
large element in teaching that is always variable, according to the branch 
of study and the differing personality of teacher or pupils, may there not 
be essential uniformity? We are not so enamored of individual freedom 
as to refuse submission to rational regulated processes. 

Whether traveling over a continent, or through a field of thought, who- 
ever would keep his bearings and work forward to an important end must 
have a guide. Whether it be a compass, or an ideal, he must look to it 
continually for direction. Any one engaged in a work so important and 
difficult as teaching is much in need of fixed principles which outline for 
him the ideal of method. If convinced that no one method is right, that 
no ideal can be set up, he is like a sea captain who is persuaded that what- 
ever course he may choose for his vessel is at least possibly good. He 
acknowledges the possession of no standard of excellence, and sees 
chiefly fog in his chosen course. He is subject, therefore, to half-hearted 
action, for energy and encouragement are not born of uncertainty and 
confusion. , 

There are two kinds of uniformity—undesirable and desirable. Edu- 
cation is properly the development and training of the individual body, 
mind and will; but when it is systematized and provided for many 
thousands of pupils simultaneously, it almost inevitably takes to military 
or mechanical methods, and these methods tend to produce a lock step 
and a uniform speed and result in a drill at word of command rather than 
in the free development of personal power in action. The interests of the 
individual are frequently lost sight of. This natural tendency in systems 
of education I believe to be a great evil. 

We all know that children, like adults, are not alike but infinitely 
different, that the object of education is to bring out the innate powers 
and develop to the highest possible degree the natural and acquired 
capacities of each individual. An education, or training, therefore, which 
at the end of four, ten or twenty years, leaves the subjects of it alike in 
skill, capacity or power of service, must have been ill-directed. 

I turn now to consider desirable uniformity in schools, for there is such 
a thing, and it has great importance in a system of education extending 
from infancy to manhood. 

A convention of experts in teaching certain subjects ought to be able to 
agree on the best mode of teaching the subjects and the number of year- 
week-hours which may be wisely devoted to it; they ought to be able to 
agree how many studies can be advantageously taught to a class of twenty 
or more pupils, working six hours a day. 
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To maintain uniformity there could be no special program for the dull 
or sickly child—one for the average child, and still another for the bright 
child. Some pupils would do more than the advised amount; undoubtedly 
others would find it impossible to master so much; but a minimum 
standard for-a given grade could be agreed on. Without desiring that 
all pupils should move at the same rate through any subject, and making 
ample allowances for the various aptitudes for each subject in any 
given group of children, it must still be possible by careful study and by 
comparison of views, to determine the reasonable limits up to which each 
subject should be pursted at a given stage of the individual pupil’s 
advancement. One pupil may begin algebra at ten, another at eleven, 
another at thirteen, but whenever they begin algebra if they devote a 
certain number of hours a week to it for a year, a reasonable minimum 
expectation of attainment within that first year can be established. 

In regard to elasticity in the program to prevent the school teacher, or 
child from being declassed by an unfair competitive examination because 
of the variation in the capacities of children, I would say that the exam- 
iners of to-day will not take into consideration whether the child be bright, 
dull or of average ability. They must come up to the standard of the 
average child or they fail. 

Although it is wholly unnecessary that all the pupils who go from 
the grammar schools to the high schools should have studied the same 
subjects, it is desirable that all high schools should be able to count on all 
grammar schools having taught a given subject in a given way, with a 
range and scope agreed on, and up to a minimum standard of acquired 
power in the subject. 

It is also desirable that their attainments in those subjects which they 
have pursued should represent a tolerably uniform number of year-week- 
hours, and should normally cover a definite number of selected topics in 
each subject studied in an agreed-on method. 

At present the subjects which enter into the ordinary grammar school 
grades are few in number, so that for these grades an agreement could 
be reached with more ease than for high schools, but the advantages to 
be derived by high schools and academies from an agreement for grammar 
schools would be great, particularly by academies, because they receive 
pupils from many widely separated communities. 

As to whether the family has a right to have the child learn the lan- 
guage of the parents: This would all be well and good in a country 
where there is one language spoken; but this could not well be done in the 
common schools of this country as we are a nation of nations. In Cin- 
cinnati, however, next to the English the German language predominates 
and it is well to teach both in the schools where it is desired. 

In regard to uniformity in text-books: While there has been much talk 
about the freedom and originality in teaching, the text-books have held 
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the great majority o- teachers in a well defined routine; have lead them 
to do practically the same things and in essentially the same way. 

Aftez a careful selection of text-books by a convention of experts in 
teaching the different subjects, I think the “gun” referred to in Brother 
George’s paper would prove a better one than the individual teacher could 
select. I see no reason why text-books should not be uniform throughout 
the United States, or at least in a diocese. A school in the suburbs will 
show that it is: desirable to have them so, as about one-third of the 
scholars come from different schools located in the city, each having a 
different set of books. In fact, those suburban Schools have what I will 
call “transient” scholars, whose parents move to the suburbs for a time and 
then return to the city. What a blessing to all concerned would it not 
be to have their text-books uniform! 


A TeEAcHErR: I think the teachers should be the ones to decide on the 
text-books. They know more about the books and the children, having the 
real experience. 


BrotHer Georce: I do not quite agree to all that has been said in de- 
fense of uniformity of text-books, especially not to the suggestion made 
several times this afternoon, that the “putting together of the wise heads” 
would give us a list of text-books satisfactory to all teachers. In recent 
years some twelve to fifteen dioceses of the United States have adopted a 
uniform list of text-books, resulting in a general discontent among the 
teachers. One might think that the cause of this is due to the fact that the 
selection of text-books was left entirely to the respective school boards. 
But this is far from being so; for upon investigation we learn that in 
most instances the school boards, not willing to take such a responsibility 
upon themselves, consulted very freely with the able teachers of the dio- 
cese. Hence we are led to the conclusion that even a uniform list of text- 
books selected by the best and most approved methods would not give 
satisfaction. 

Let us remember that by prescribing a single uniform list of text-books 
for our teachers we are doing something that not even the bureaucratic 
educational systems of France and Germany find it expedient to do. 

As in nature, so in education, uniformity has a downward tendency. 
The lower orders of nature exhibit a great degree of uniformity. Man, 
even considered physically, possesses it in a very low degree, while his 
mental life admits of no uniformity whatever. In school work, when 
there is question of rigidly uniform programs and lists of text-books, they 
must always be adapted to the weakest pupils and teachers, at best to the 
medium class; in consequence, they invariably act as a check to the fittest. 
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In discussing a subject already six thousand years old, it 
would be presumption for the wisest sage or the deepest phil- 
osopher to assume the discovery of a new truth or the inven- 
tion of a novel method of presentation. From the day when 
Mother Eve guided the first steps of Baby Cain, in every age 
and in every clime, the education of the child has been a prob- 
lem to be solved by the human race; therefore, the writer may 
be pardoned if her highest aspiration is merely to recall to 
your minds principles with which you have long been familiar 
and noted educators’ opinions which you have often read. 

All that can be said concerning the importance and respon- 
sibility of the primary teacher is epitomized in the statement 
accredited to Voltaire: “Let me control the education of a 
child for the first ten years of its life, and I will allow you to 
do with it afterwards what you please.” The entire super- 
structure of knowledge and character rests upon the foundation 
laid during the four years of primary school life. If poor ma- 
terial be used, if the workmanship be faulty, no amount of later 
labor, however skilled, can make the edifice a true and perfect 
whole. Possibly the defects may be plastered over and com- 
pletely hidden by outward ornament but the weakness remains 
and, though it seem a palace, the building lacks the strength 
and beauty that a well-built groundwork would have rendered 
possible. 

Recognizing the greatness of the work, let us consider the 
architect and builder upon whose energy and skill the per- 
fection of the structure depends. 

In his “Interest and Education,” Professor De Garmo class- 
ifies teachers as follows: 

First, the born teacher, he who needs no long course in 
normal training or in practical experience to know the best 
method of leading the child through the difficulties of school 
life. These educational geniuses are most rare. Harvard has 
had but one—the great Nature lover, Agassiz. 
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The second class includes the artisans of the profession. 
These are the slaves of methods; everything in their daily work 
is subjected to rigid rule. Their personality is so smothered 
by technique that its influence is reduced to the minimum. 

In the third class are placed the educational artists, who 
value method but do not overestimate its worth. These earn- 
est workers realize that with the young, interest chiefly follows 
the teacher—not the subject taught; that, willing or not, the 
instructor is the pattern the little ones strive to copy, and that 
the model must be made as nearly perfect as possible. To this 
last class belongs the ideal primary teacher. She has been 
described so often that a recapitulation of her virtues seems 
unnecessary, yet before passing to the work that she is to ac- 
complish in four short years, we will glance at the qualities, 
physical, mental and moral, essential to her complete success. 
In the enumeration we will begin with the lowest—the physical. 

First, she must have good health and a strong body with 
the nervous motor system under perfect control. Positive 
beauty may be wanting for the spirit within can so irradiate 
the plainest features that the youthful admirer sees in his 
teacher the embodiment of physical perfection; but there must 
be no deformity that would prove an impediment to her use- 
fulness. 

The ideal teacher’s poise is perfect. Her voice is low, firm, 
clear and forceful. She has a quick, true ear and musical talent 
sufficient to train her little charges to sing the simple airs 
within their powers. Her skillful hand is ready to illustrate 
every lesson with crayon or pencil. She is able to think and 
speak clearly and logically. She has a complete mastery of all 
subjects belonging to her grade and follows an orderly method 
in their presentation; in addition, she has a grand reserve of 
general knowledge and is familiar with many branches besides 
those she is to teach. She has a practical cognition of the laws 
of mind in general and of the growing mind in particular. She 
understands the child from the physical, moral and psycho- 
logical point of view and deals with him accordingly. 

The incarnation of charity, she is “patient and kind: is not 
ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not provoked to anger, 
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thinketh no evil; beareth all things, believeth ali things, en- 
dureth all things.” 

The ideal teacher is impartial. Judgment and conscience 
govern every action. She knows the feelings are treacherous 
guides, and that calm, silent self-possession is more potential 
than “many words without composure.” In her manner, gen- 
tleness is blended with firmness; gravity with cheerfulness. 
“She is able to notice delicately and to correct still more del- 
icately faults of mind and character; to persuade and to com- 
- mand as occasion requires; to encourage when necessary and 
just enough not to develop pride.” She has a genuine love for 
little children and fully understands that, “to control a heart 
she must first get inside it,’ and her affection overflows, not 
upon the most deserving, but upon the ones who need it most. 
A magnetic personality and a strong religious spirit complete 
our portrait of the ideal primary teacher. 

Now let us turn to the material upon which her talents and 
energies are to be expended. The education of the child does 
not begin when it first enters the schoolroom. Years before 
that important morning, the formative process received its 
primal impulse, for even during the months of infancy, im- 
pressions were made upon the baby brain that never will be 
wholly effaced. Psychologists affirm that during the first six 
years of existence more ideas are assimilated by the brain, than 
in any period of like duration in later life. So our timid little 
“First Grader” is far from a totally ignorant being. The ex- 
tent and quality of his knowledge depend upon heredity and the 
environment of his early years. Besides acquired habits and 
information, when he comes to the primary room he brings 
with him certain inborn propensities which, if properly met, 
will prove the teacher’s most potent allies. 

Professor James of Harvard tells us: “Man has more na- 
tive instincts than the other mammals, but his instinctive im- 
pulses get overlaid by secondary reactions due to his superior 
reasoning power.” The Professor enumerates these inherent 
‘tendencies as Fear, Love, Curiosity, Imitation, Emulation, Am- 
bition, Pugnacity, Pride, Ownership and Constructiveness. He 
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also points out the way they can be used to guide the begin- 
ner’s wavering steps on learning’s path. 

We will pass over Fear. Its use is obvious and too often 
does the unskilled pedagogue invoke its aid. But of Love, a 
volume could not include all that might be said of its wonder- 
ful power. A most successful teacher uses this primal instinet 
to gain the good will of her pupils at the beginning of each 
school year. On the all important first day, when forty restless 
bits of humanity are trying to feel at ease in their new sur- 
roundings, she has a little informal talk with them and casually 
inquires, “Who is the best woman on earth?” One little girl 
answers, “The Blessed Virgin.”” A repetition of the question 
with a special emphasis on “earth” calls them back to things 
terrestrial. A born diplomat suggests that, “Sister is’: then 
like a flash the meaning of the query dawns upon them and in 
full chorus comes the answer, “My mother is the best woman 
on earth.” Then Sister reminds them of all “Mother” has done 
for them in the past; how anxious she is that her boys and 
girls should grow up to be good, useful men and women; that 
for this reason, she sends them to a good school where she 
knows the Catholic teacher will help her in the task. Thus it 
is impressed upon the baby-brain that during school time, 
“Sister” takes ““Mother’s” place in teaching and, if need be, in 
correcting. 

When the report of this talk is carried home by the little one, 
it goes far toward winning the codperation of “Mother” her- 
self. 

The desire to know, or curiosity, is the door through which 
the earnest teacher may lead her charge to all the fields of 
knowledge. Children’s inquisitiveness has become proverbial 
and some one has said that, “At one stage of his existence the 
child seems little besides an animated interrogation point.” 
The wise instructress will distinguish in the queries propounded 
by her pupils, between those inspired by a desire for informa- 
tion and those prompted by a vain craving for notice. The 
former should be answered as fully and freely as possible. 
On this subject Professor De Garmo remarks, “It is not a 
little pathetic to see how very small an amount of aroused and 
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satisfied curiosity will suffice to make school seem an attractive 
place to the chiid and to sweeten a world of tedious toil. It 
is more pathetic to see that morsel sometimes denied.” ‘The 
child’s interest is easily aroused in things that he can,see and 


touch, and especially in moving, living things. A bird, a butter- 
fly, any animate being invites him to a better acquaintance. 
Knowing these characteristics of childhood, the intelligent 
teacher makes her earliest appeals through objects shown or 
acts performed. When the concrete idea has been assimilated, 
the abstract term will be understood. 

Imitation, emulation, ambition, pugnacity and pride are 
called the ambitious impulses. The fact being admitted, that 
man is an imitative animal, it follows that only models fit to be 
copied should be placed before the growing child. The most 
successful teacher is the one whose every thought, word and 
act is worthy of imitation. “If the teacher’s mind be alert, the 
pupil’s will be also; if the teacher ‘exhales the sunny influence 
of good humor, the soul of the child will bloom like the rose 
in June; if she uses correct and forceful language, the pupils 
will strive to do the same. Conversely, a lax teacher never has 
a strenuous class.” (De Garmo). 

Some modern educators disparage the use of emulation as a 
stimulant for the youthful mind. They claim the exercise of 
this instinct leads only to a spiteful selfishness; and yet, ‘“Emu- 
lation is the very nerve of human society.” If the spirit of a 
noble, generous rivalry be infused into a class, each pupil is 
incited to exert his highest powers; should the impelling mo- 
tive be a mean desire for the degradation of others, no mental 
gain can compensate for the evil wrought in the moral nature. 

Ambition is the striving for some definite end, and is good 
or bad according to its impelling motive and the object sought. 
For little children, learning’s goal seems so remote that some 
lesser but more evident aim must be held in view. The hope 
of reward or commendation may allure the beginner past many 
a difficulty ; later, the desire to do right and the pleasure of ac- 
quisition will lighten the student’s labor. 
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Pugnacity and pride, rightly directed, may achieve wonders. 
When the boy thinks “the lesson is too hard,” the fighting im- 
pulse, skillfully aroused, will carry him through a victor. 

A teacher had tried for weeks to bring one particular boy up 
to his grade in arithmetic, but despite all her efforts, he was 
never ready to hand in his work on time. When all help, per- 
suasion and encouragement proved fruitless, she kept him one 
evening after school and said in kind, sympathetic tones, “John, 
I am very sorry that you cannot keep up with your grade but 
after this, when I give the class eight problems, I will give 
you only four, and I am sure you will have them completed as 
soon as the others finish their work.” The indignant, though 
inelegant, response came at once: “I’ll bet you a dollar, I can 
do twice as many problems as any boy or girl in this room.” 
The wager was not taken but during the remainder of the 
school months, he fully vetified his assertion. 

The sense of ownership is a radical endowment of the race 
and an effective instrument in securing neatness and order in 
the schoolroom. Let the child feel that the desk is his prop- 
erty to be cared for by his own little self. The aisles may be 
called streets or avenues and the property holders be respon- 
sible for any scraps of paper, etc., found there. 

Constructiveness is a powerful factor in primary education. 
It may be utilized in nearly every study. Letters are united 
to form words; words make sentences, while the combinations 
possible in arithmetic are numberless. If denominate num- 
bers are taught by the use of the measures themselves, the learner 
will find little difficulty in remembering his “tables.” 

It is unnecessary to go back to Comenius or Von Raumer 
in order to learn of the variety of dispositions which exist 
among children. We all know by experience that, “Some 
pupils are sharp, others dull; some soft and yielding, others 
hard and obstinate; some naturally studious, others disin- 
clined for mental exertion; some intelligent, quick and vigorous 
of comprehension, decisive and confident in answering ; others 
more deliberate, musing and reflective, comprehending more 
slowly and answering with hesitation. Some have a com- 
paratively equal liking for all studies; others have a distinct 
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predilection for certain subjects.” And these great differences 
in natural temperament have been still more differentiated 
by the environment of the first six years of life. Were every 
child, during its babyhood, surrounded by only “the good, the 
true, the beautiful,’ our ideal teacher would have an ideal 
class and perfection in education might be reached. Far other- 
wise is the reality. 

Let us imagine, or recall, the first day of school in a room 
recruited from the poorer tenements of any large city. Before 
us are forty children many of whom have never received any- 
thing worthy of the name of training. Their only playground 
has been the street and they have acquired habits which may 
be. corrected only by painstaking devotion, and a knowledge 
that can never be eradicated. 

The boys have a stubborn, defiant air, and the expression on 
their countenances seems to say, “We are here because we had 
to come but we intend to have a good time and to do as little 
work as possible.” The girls are less bold, perhaps, but the 
pouty little faces are not more prepossessing than those of 
their brothers. If the “ideal teacher’’ presides at the desk, 
she is not discouraged by the prospect of spending ten months 
with this “horde of little savages.” Through each pair of dis- 
trustful eyes she sees an immortal soul “created to know, 
love and serve God here on earth and to be happy with Him 
forever in heaven; and she realizes that she is the chosen 
guide to lead these precious lives to the knowledge, love, 
service and beatification for which they were called into ex- 
istence. She knows that this is not the work of a day, a week, 
or a month; that only by continuous, persevering repetition 
will new habits supplant the old; and ennobling truths overlay 
debasing concepts. 

During the four primary years, the religious nature must 
be so cultivated that faith may take deep, firm root in the 
soul, producing early blossoms of piety and devotion, to be 
followed in later years by the worthy fruits of a noble, earnest, 
Christian life. This is the greatest responsibility resting upon 
the primary teacher. If an infidel can so implant his doctrines 
in the innocent soul, made to the image of its Creator, that 
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the seed grows to the deadly Upas of atheism, what a harvest 
may not the zealous religious teacher reap from a like soil! 
In Catholic schools no study takes precedence of Christian 
Doctrine and the instructors devote their best energies to the 
catechism lesson, supplementing the text with stories of our 
Lord’s life upon earth, of the patriarchs and prophets and of 
many glorious saints; but there is another revelation of God, 
second only to that found in the Church, to which few give 
the attention it deserves. I refer to the Creator speaking to 
His rational creatures,through the wonders of His universe. 

Protestant educators have long recognized the moral value 
of nature study and, although some have carried it to the 
realms of faddism, the fundamental truth remains, that in 
leading the soul to God, nature is religion’s faithful ally. Per- 
mit me to adapt for this subject the words of a prominent 
primary educator of Illinois, who says: “In order to learn 
of this great silent teacher, the child must be led by one who 
has herself learned to look with answering love through nature 
up to the divine love of which nature speaks. The mere fact 
that one is surrounded by charming scenery is not enough, 
for nature unaided does not tell her message to the beholder. 
To truly learn her rich lessons, the inner eye of the spirit 
must be trained to see in the marvel of the dawn and the 
splendor of the sunset, the greatness of the Almighty ;—to 
feel the mystery of life in the first faint flush of the bare 
branches of the trees in early spring; to hear the voice of God 
as He calls forth the quiet green grass to cover the brown hill- 
tops; to read in the thick darkness of the storm, His power; 
and to join in the anthem of His praise which the shining stars 
are singing in their ceaseless whirl through space.” 

“The study of the thoughts of God in nature, filling the 
mind as it does, with things of beauty, prepares the imagina- 
tion for clear and strong conceptions of the higher and spiritual 
life. A child’s mind filled with that which is pure and good, 
has no room for wickedness and sin. The study of the natural 
sciences is one of the best means of bringing about this re- 
sult. Did you ever observe the character of a boy who early 
fell in love with nature and who spent his spare hours with 
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plants or animals, seeking for their- haunts, watching their 
habits and making collections for preservation? Such boys, 
so far as I have known, are genuinely good. They have 
neither the time nor the inclination for evil doing.” (Col. F. 
W. Parker.) 

Besides the knowledge of God through His works, nature 
study has a secondary object,—the development of the power 
of observation. 

A child living in the country unconsciously learns much of 
nature in his daily experiences and if he has the guidance of 
an intelligent instructor, he becomes familiar with more 
zoology, botany, geology and physical geography than he 
would obtain from any printed text-book. In this branch, 
country schools have a decided advantage over those of the 
city, but the earnest teacher will find means and opportunities 
to bring the divinely moulded soul into communion with the 
wisible forms of God’s thought. In nature study it is not es- 
sential that the child should remember all that is said or dis- 
covered. It is the love of God and the power of observation 
that are to be cultivated—not the memory. 

From infancy children ought to be familiarized with habits 
of order, cleanliness, politeness, obedience and _ unselfishness, 
but many first learn the existence of these virtues from the 
primary teacher, so for her, September must be the training 
and drilling month. The mechanical routine inseparable from 
the government of classes of young children should be firmly 
established at the earliest possible moment. The greater the 
number of useful actions that are made automatic and habitual, 
the more energy is left free for higher employment. In his 
“Classroom Management,” Professor Bagley sets forth the law 
of habit building as “The focalization of consciousness upon the 
process to be automatized plus attentive repetition of this 
process, permitting no exceptions until automatism results. 
Whatever is to become a matter of invariable custom in the 
classroom must be made conscious to the pupils at the out- 
set, then drilled upon, consciously and explicitly, and held to 
rigidly, until all impulse, tendency or temptation to act in any 
other way has been overcome. In the lower grades very 
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little dependence can be placed upon individual responsibility, 
almost every detail must be looked after explicitly by the 
teacher and the more quickly all details are reduced to system 
and order, the more effective will be the routine work of the 
school.” Children must be trained to hygienic habits of 
posture, both sitting and standing. The ranks or lines must 
move quietly and orderly with no shuffling, crowding or 
stumbling. Passing to the blackboard and to the recitation 
benches, distributing and collecting wraps, books and ma- 
terials must be reduced to a system requiring the minimum of 
time and energy. 

The pupils must learn to be promptly obedient to all bells 
and signals. The word “attention” should bring instant ces- 
sation of all activity, with the little heads erect, the hands 
folded on the desks and all eyes turned toward the teacher. 
Two or three times during the day the word “relax” may give 
a brief respite; then all the tired limbs are free to turn and 
twist and the children speak in low tones until a tap of the bell 
calls them back to silence and work. 

Professor Search in his “Ideal School” says: “The child 
has a divine right to a life of activity. If he wants to stand 
up or to sit down the privilege should be his.” He also recom- 
mends that the children should “scamper” to and from classes. 
Either the learned Professor has only a theoretical knowl- 
edge of primary teaching or he is blessed with wonderfully 
strong nerves. Children are not men and women, but they 
are to be the men and women of twenty years hence and now 
must learn the habits of self-control essential to their future. 
success and happiness. They should be taught to save energy 
by moderating their voices, relaxing unused muscles and keep- 
ing their hands and feet still when sitting, studying or recit- 
ing. Every motion uses up power and when the movement is 
directed toward no definite end, this power is wasted. The 
Hindoos are accustomed from an early age to retire for at 
least half an hour every day into silence, when with relaxed 
muscles and well governed breathing, they meditate upon 
eternal things. The result is seen in the physical repose and 
imperturbable manner characteristic of the race. 
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Politeness should become second nature with the child. He 
should understand that the practices learned are not merely 
for the schoolroom, but for always and everywhere; that cour- 
tesy to parents, brothers, sisters, companions and strangers, 
is as important as politeness to teachers. It must always be re- 
membered that example is more effective than precept and 
rudeness in tone or manner is contagious. 

Nothing should be taught that will have to be unlearned in 
later years. High school pupils are sometimes seriously 
handicapped by a habit acquired under the direction of a pri- 
mary teacher whose outlook extended no farther than the 
four walls of her own room. 

A graduating class came under the writer’s observation 
who in written work always used the parenthesis to indicate 
that a letter, word or phrase should be omitted. Inquiry re- 
vealed that in the second and third grade they had been taught 
this method of eliminating superfluous matter because draw- 
ing lines through words destroyed the neat appearance of their 
papers. Years before, the neat papers went into the waste 
basket but the wrong impression remained in the brain to 
hamper its work through all succeeding grades. 

According to Col. Parker, “Primary education consists in 
the development of the power of attention,” hence the psy- 
chology of attention should be well understood. Many a 
would-be instructor preludes a half hour’s tedious lecture with 
the exhortation to “pay strict attention” and marvels at the 
listlessness of his class. “Voluntary attention cannot be con- 
tinuously sustained. It is only a momentary affair.” (James.) 
Involuntary attention follows the skillful teacher who can ex- 
cite such spontaneous interest in the lesson, that every other 
object is banished from the minds of the pupils. To do this 
she makes the subject show new aspects of itself, to prompt 
new questions; in a word to change; and she impresses her 
class through as many sensible channels as possible. But even 
when interest is present, effort is necessary. Teaching is work; 
study is wark; interest keeps both from becoming drudgery. 

Memory, without which education would be impossible, is 
dependent upon attention and interest. We remember that to 
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which we give attention and we are attentive to that which 
interests us. In childhood and youth, while the understanding 
is still only partially developed, the memory reaches its maxi- 
mum strength. Then it accumulates the materials which later 
may be worked over by the imagination and understanding 
into thought. 

Radestock describes the memory as 

1. Comprehensive, when the number of impressions at its 
command is large;. 

2. Faithful, when it reproduces the impressions for a long 
time and in but little changed aspect; 

3. Quick, when it can rapidly reproduce impressions. High 
degrees of fidelity and quickness are rarely found united. 

That an idea may be retained by the memory, one of three 
conditions is necessary; first, that a sharp, definite, forcible 
impression be made when the idea first enters the mind; sec- 
ond, that it be associated with some strong impression; or 
third, that feeble impressions have been so often repeated that 
an imprint has been made. This last fact accounts for the 
constant reiteration necessary in primary work. 

Verbal memorizing, because carried to excess in the past, has 
fallen into disrepute among the extremists in object teaching, 
and with them “learning things by heart” is out of favor. We 
agree with them so far as the memorizing of mere words is 
concerned but if each word is the sign of an idea fixed in the 
mind, the child cannot have too great a collection. The 
memorizing of poetical selections is of special value as, in ad- 
dition to increasing the vocabulary, the sense of rhythm and 
beauty of thought is unconsciously developed 

Parrot-like recitations, however, must not be tolerated. The 
child may be verbally accurate in every statement and not know 
the lesson he is glibly reproducing. Either no ideas or wrong 
ideas may have been stamped upon his mind. Only by adroit 
questioning can the teacher ascertain whether or not a correct 
impression has been received by the pupil, therefore, the art 
of putting definite, comprehensible and thought-provoking 
questions should be mastered by every instructor. 
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Our limited time forbids even a cursory glance at the train- 
ing of the senses and the methods of teaching primary studies. 
We must pass over, too, the formative influence of the pupil’s 
physical surroundings, and leave school management unnoticed. 
For our closing word we will say with Bishop Spalding: “As 
the heart makes the home, the teacher makes the school. 
What we need above all things, wherever the young are gath- 
ered for education, is not a showy building, or costly apparatus, 
or improved methods or text-books, but a living, loving, il- 
lumined human being who has deep faith in the power of edu- 
cation and a real desire to bring it to bear upon those who are 
intrusted to him.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Sister CeLeste Marie: I think you will all agree with me in heartily 
endorsing the sentiments of the last paper in which Sister Francis re- 
called to mind “principles with which you have long been familiar and 
noted educators’ opinions which you have often read.” Therefore I do 
not presume to discuss the paper on the “Primary Teacher.” For a 
subject so wide in its range, it must needs be that some points could be but 
named. Permit me then to supplement sister’s excellent paper with some 
remarks touching the preparation of the teacher, methods and the in- 
fluence of literature on the child. 

“Now you know,” says Socrates, “that in every enterprise the beginning 
is the main thing, especially in dealing with a young and tender nature, 
for at that time it is most plastic and into it the stamp which it is desired 
to impress sinks deepest.” The duties of the primary teacher, therefore, 
are in no ways slight. Let us consider for a moment the knowledge that 
should be hers before entering upon such great responsibilities. Aside 
from a special aptitude for teaching and striking personal qualities, true 
fitness for teaching consists in a liberal education, in a knowledge of the 
best methods o/ conducting the work of the school and a deep insight into 
the child mind. The teacher to train the child is not necessarily the one 
who has the highest diploma; such as these may be full of theories from 
laboratory and classroom, but at the same time may be incapable of im- 
parting their knowledge to the child mind. To accomplish this the 
teacher must descend to the level of the child, and present only such 
knowledge as can be readily assimilated by the child. Not only must her 
capabilities be directed toward the highest development of those ethical 
qualities which are the formation of all character and conduct, whether in 
public or private life, but she must direct her energies and capabilities 
very specially with reference to the profession of school teaching, an 
equipment of technical knowledge, besides an efficient training in the best 
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methods of imparting that knowledge to the child. Just here we cannot 
too strongly commend Sister Francis’ suggestion as to the imitativeness 
of the child. “It is to be remembered that the most valuable elements in 
human life, morality and religion are largely the products of childhood’s 
imitation”’—hence the importance of the model teacher. 

That the teacher be possessed of knowledge before she can impart it to 
the child needs no demonstration; what we insist on is this, that the 
teacher have much knowledge, not only should she have been educated 
along the five liberal lines, the literary, the scientific, the institutional, the 
religious and the aesthetic, but she must continually widen the field of her 
knowledge. In an introduction to his notes on primary education, Dr. 
Shields says: “No matter how thorough the antecedent professional 
training of the teacher may have been, both theory and experience lead to 
the conviction that her efficiency will decline unless she continues her 
studies of matters that lie beyond the routine of her classroom. A teacher 
in a primary school who confines her attention to the preparation of daily 
lessons and the hearing of recitations soon becomes wooden. The teacher 
in any grade or department of educational work exerts a vitalizing in- 
fluence on the minds of her pupils only so long as her own mind is 
growing, and this growth demands constant contact with fresh matters 
and new views.” A mistaken notion has been prevalent in the past and I 
fear, has too often been the custom—lI refer to the matter of assigning 
the teacher who is unfit for service in the higher grades to the A B C 
classes and primary grades. 

Methods enter largely into the success of the school, and although they 
are dependent on the efficiency of the teacher, if intelligently employed, 
they are indices to success. Time does not allow a discussion of methods, 
and it would be useless trespassing of it to recall familiar methods char- 
acteristic of great educators such as a Socrates, a Pestalozzi. None of 
these can be rigidly followed nor can any special one be indicated as a 
guarantee of success; the efficiency of the school depends upon the teacher, 
but there is no good teacher without method. 

A word concerning hygiene finds a fitting place here; we know the 
mutual interdependence of soul and body, then we cannot too forcibly 
urge the primary teacher to use every exertion to have her schoolroom 
hygienic. We are aware that often she has to face stupendous difficulties 
in the shape of damp, crowded and ill-ventilated schoolrooms; yet these 
conditions are fast passing away, while the same duties remain for the 
teacher. These deal particularly with the placing of the children, correct 
lights and principally the admission of an abundance of fresh air. These 
are within the control of almost every teacher, yet frequently the vitiated 
air of the schoolroom bears testimony of this grave lapse of attention. 

The value of literature in the primary grades cannot be overestimated. 
Good stories should play an important part in this period of school life. 
The primary teacher, if she is skilled in the art of story telling, gains an 
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ascendency over the child that is truly wonderful, and the good seeds that 
she implants in the soul of the child, God alone knows the results at the 
harvesting. 

The ideal primary teacher—all this and much more can be said of her— 
for who indeed can adequately portray the masterfulness of her great 
strength as it expends itself day after day on her young charges. To 
be God’s workman in the service of education is a privilege granted only 
to special souls, to strive, to endure, to labor ever to the end, strengthened 
constantly by the words of the Master: “I was hungry and you gave me 
to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me to drink. Amen I say to you, as 
long as you did it to one of these, my least brethren, you did it to me.” 
(St. Matt. XXV.) 


A Sister or Mercy: Whilst the picture of the “Ideal Teacher” is fresh 
in our minds a few words on “Ideal Methods” will follow logically. “It 
is an old maxim in common use, that whosoever will rightly learn great 
things must not attempt to grapple with their whole extent at once, but 
must begin with their smaller and easier parts.” This rule and method 
was old and commonly accepted even in the time of Plato. It would be 
a great mistake, however, to discard it because it has become trite. It 
is the habit of the best minds to find the deepest wisdom in those truths 
which are the most common which every one knows and repeats, and 
none can avoid seeing. 

The wise teacher therefore will conform his lessons to the above 
maxim of the Greek philosopher and lead the tender minds of his pupils 
by easy and gentle gradations. He will determine what is easy and what 
is difficult for children to understand, and he will observe the law 
whereby the mind passes from one object of its thought to another. 
Rosmini says: “The method which is based on nature is invariable as 
is the law which governs the human understanding. It is perfectly 
clear and. definite, and it is the only method; for all the good methods 
hitherto invented can be reduced to it; they are but partial glimpses of 
it or means of arriving at it and all methods opposed to it are bad.” 

It seems to me it would be well if we attached more importance to 
the relative value of studies; if we treated the formal studies as a means, 
not as an end, and determined how historical, natural science, and formal 
studies may be best harmonized and wrought into a unit. We read in 
McMurray that “The formal studies such as reading, spelling, writing, 
language, and much of arithmetic, have thus far appropriated the best 
share of school time. They are the tools for acquiring and formulating 
knowledge rather than knowledge itself. They are so indispensable in 
life that people have acquired a sort of superstitious respect for them. 
They are generally considered as of primary importance while other 
things are taken as secondary. By virtue of this excessive estimation 
the formal studies have become so strongly intrenched in the practice of 
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the schools that they are really a heavy obstacle to educational progress. 
They have been so jong regarded as the only gateway to knowledge that 
anyone who tries to climb in some other way is regarded as a thief and 
robber. We forget Homer’s great poems were composed and preserved 
for centuries before letters were invented. As more thought is expended 
on studies and methods of learning, the more the thinkers are inclined to 
exactly reverse the educational machinery. ‘They say: “Thought studies 
must precede form studies.’ We should everywhere begin with valuable 
and interesting thought materials in history and natural science and let 
language, reading, spelling and drawing follow. The advantages of put- 
ting the concrete realities of thought before children at first is that they 
give a powerful impetus to mental life, while pure formal studies in 
most cases have a deadening effect and gradually put a child to sleep. 
One of the great problems of school work is how to get more interest 
and instructive thought into school exercises. 

“To study the conduct of persons as illustrating right actions is in qual- 
ity the highest form of instruction. History contributes the material 
from which .motives and moral impulses spring. It cultivates and 
strengthens moral convictions by the use of inspiring examples. The 
character of the child should be drawn into harmony with the highest 
impulses men have felt. A desire to be the author of good to others 
should be developed into a practical ruling motive. The use of the 
best historical and literary works as a means of strengthening moral 
motives and principles in children whose minds and characters are de- 
veloping, is a high aim in itself, and it will add interest and life to the 
formal studies such as reading, spelling, grammar, and composition, 
which spring out of this valuable subject matter. History in the broad 
sense should be an important study in every grade, and it should be the 
reservoir from which reading books and language lessons draw their 
supplies.” Biographies, stories, historical subjects—religious and pro- 
fane—should be the best, literature can furnish. 

In the lives of the highest types of virtue and morality we are in the 
presence of moral ideas clothed in flesh and blood, real yet idealized; it 
is in the power of every religious teacher to keep these high types of 
virtue constantly before her pupils, by making them familiar with the 
lives of the saints. To get the impression of kindness and feel its worth, 
it is not sufficient to hear a discourse, or to read a treatise on this sub- 
ject—we must see an act of kindness itself either in one of our asso- 
ciates or as it is portrayed on the page of history. Likewise. if we de- 
sire a correct idea of charity or mercy—definitions will not suffice. We 
can only be satisfied when we see such virtues in real characters, such 
as the Good Samaritan, or better still, in the Good Shepherd Himself. 

If in ordinary school work the best results are secured by keeping 
living examples before the children, how necessary it is to do the same 
when presenting to them the most important of all subjects—Christian 
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Docirine. Spirago says: “Early religious instruction must be historical, 
not doctrinal. The mind of man reaches the abstract through the con- 
crete; from perceptions he goes to ideas, not zice versa. Hence, to use 
a small catechism for first beginners or little children is against sound 
pedagogy, as it rests on the false supposition that abstract doctrine must 
go before concrete teaching.” “To make little children learn by heart 
chapters of the catechism which they cannot possibly be made to under- 
stand, is simply to weary and disgust them. The only thing they should 
learn by heart is their prayers, and some hymns, not as an exercise of 
their intellect, but that they may gain the habit of saying them, and that 
‘carefully and reverentially, as a duty to God. With this they should 
receive oral instructions on the great truths of religion—illustrated by 
stories from the Bible. Explanations of doctrine little children cannot 
take in.” “For this reason, in explaining the doctrine of the catechism, 
we should set out from concrete objects; hence, where possible, with 
Bible stories, but by no means with the catechism text.” When the 
catechism text is taken up in the third or fourth year, “explanation must 
always precede memorizing. Learning by heart without previous ex- 
planation is at variance with the Christian principle, ‘Faith comes by 
hearing,’ and is a misuse of the truths of religion.” 

Let the catechist model his teaching after the example set by the Mas- 
ter of teachers. In His comparisons, He always chooses the most com- 
mon and familiar things, now a father, a son, a servant, an officer, then 
a banquet, a flower, a bee, a seed, etc. The value of the imagination 
cannot be overestimated by the catechist. This faculty is made most 
active by means of stories and pictures which will bring real actions and 
characters before the mental eye. It is a great mistake for the teacher to 
confine himself to abstract language. Just as people soon tire of the 
most beautiful picture gallery, if there are no seats to rest, so children 
soon tire of the most sublime truths, if they are not intermingled with 
beautiful stories and comparisons which are resting places ‘or the mind. 

The “Ideal Teacher” as portrayed in the preceding paper is a perfect 
model, therefore nothing can be added; but it is very difficult if not im- 
possible to find those in whom so many good and beautiful qualities are 
combined; many however, agree with the sentiments of Professor James, 
that the worst thing that can happen to a good teacher is to get a bad 
conscience about her profession because she feels she is not an “Ideal 
Teacher.” We all can readily recall, a schoolroom recruited from the 
tenements of a large city; this certainly is a reality. Have we an “ideal” 
to cope with this reality? Volume after volume has been written on 
ideals; but in few cases can we find anything to aid us in determining 
our course and dealings with everyday life in the classroom. True, we 
must place high standards before us and tend towards them perseveringly 
if we desire success, and we, as a body of teachers, can mutually assist 
each other by trying to reach something like a practical solution of the 
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tmany problems which confront us. If our teachers’ meetings and con- 
ventions are practical they will help us to face these realities; this is 
what we need; but it seems the tendency of the present time is to deal 
with the ideal and to exclude the real, to go from one extreme to its 
opposite, to pass over the trite maxims which govern the common sense 
of mankind, to go in search of newer rules. The ideal teacher rarely 
if ever exists, ideal environment holds a very limited space, especially in 
the city. Ideal classrooms are few. Surely with so many ideals miss- 
ing, we ought to measure our success accordingly, 

Goethe says, “The best is good enough for children.” Let us then 
in our efforts to reach the ideal as teachers, study and employ the best: 
methods and use the best material in every branch of our great work, 
and trust that He in whom we can do all things will give success to 
our efforts. 


Rev. F. T. Moran: I came in this afternoon for the purpose of 
looking on, and not feeling that I am in touch with the primary work of the 
school, it would be presumptuous to say anything to the teachers, who are 
employed every day in the school, and who have the actual knowledge. The 
one remark in this last paper that appealed very much to me was that 
the teacher should keep up with her work. Now, where is the application 
of that as regards the primary teacher? We can understand very well 


that the advanced teacher should study every day. In the primary school 
one might think that any teacher with a knowledge of the alphabet and a 
few other studies would be able to get along very well with the little chil- 
dren. I am sure it is only one who has a slight knowledge of the character 
of the primary work who would fail to agree that a teacher in the primary 
schools must be very exact and take very great care in dealing with chil- 
dren. She must understand children’s natures, and it is very important 
that she should adopt good methods, and that she should keep in touch 
with the best methods that are in vogue at the present moment. 


Rev. W. McMaunon: I did not expect to be called upon this after- 
noon. However, I am very glad to be present to hear of the good work 
that is being done by the primary schools. One matter spoken of is in 
regard to uniformity of text-books. Not long ago a man called upon me 
and said: “Father, I have moved four times in the last year, and every 
time I moved I had to get a new set of books for my child.” It:appears to 
me that there should be uniformity in every diocese, and possibly in every 
state, and possibly further. If a good committee be appointed we might 
then have better text-books. (I can say that the books we are using in our 
schools could be had at the saving of fully 50 per cent. of what is now 
charged, were the diocese or the state to have a committee to carry on the 
work.) I was very much interested in the paper on the Primary Teacher. I 
think the primary department should be looked after witn more care than 
any other department. There is the beginning. The mind is plastic, and by 
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giving the child a good start he may win, but if the child is given a bad 
start, the child,is burdened all through his school course. The forma- 
tion of character in the child is one of the duties of the teacher, the in- 
stilling of piety and character are reasons why we have Catholic education. 
It is along these lines that the teacher should work as much as possible, 
to be kind, considerate, and not to expect too much from the child. 
Impressions are lasting and teachers must be just to the child. You 
must not think that it demeans you at all to apologize, when you are 
in the wrong. The child always remembers whether he has been treated 
justly or not. Teachers should be models of courtesy, models in the 
control of their tempers. The child will respond when treated with 
consideration very readily and very willingly. I hope these conventions 
will continue to grow, and that the teachers will talk out. I think where 
teachers come together and exchange their views, a great deal can be 
gleaned from these gatherings. Therefore, I plead for uniformity in text- 
books, plead for publication societies. You find the Methodists, Baptists, 
Lutherans, etc., every one has a publishing house. ‘nis country has 
15,000,000 Catholics, and not one publishing house under the control of 
the Church. TI suppose it is because we have enough burdens to carry. 
A publication house, instead of increasing, would lessen our burdens. 


Rev. T. E. Suietps, Ph. D.: I came here to listen to the views of pri- 
mary teachers, and there is very little that I care to add to the discussion. 
That I am pleased goes without saying. No educator could listen to these 
splendid papers without realizing the power that is in our teaching force. 
That is only one point to which I would refer, and Father Moran has 
already called attention to it. While the teacher in the advanced grades 
needs to keep abreast of the subjects which he teaches, so that the pupils 
may retain their confidence in his academic standing, the primary teacher 
stands in no less need of incessant work in order to keep abreast with the 
professional aspects of her work. The teacher in the higher grades is in 
need of constantly replenishing his store of information, while the pri- 
mary teacher must as constantly advance in a knowledge of the child and 
of the laws which govern his unfolding life. The young child is totally 
dependent upon the teacher, not only for the matter of instruction, but 
for the form into which it must be cast if it is to nourish the young mind. 
Moreover, the primary teacher must know how to select the right germs 
of knowledge, so that as the young mind unfolds it may grow in vigor, in 
power of assimilation, and, above all, that it may grow in the right direc- 
tion. From the professional point of view, the first grade is the most 
difficult to teach. This is generally admitted to-day. The fourth grade 
presents more difficulties than any other of the grammar grades. Hence 
the teachers most in need of professional study are the teachers of the first 
and fourth grades, while academic subjects hold a relatively greater im- 
portance for the teachers in the higher grades, 
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NORMAL TRAINING 
SISTER OF NOTRE DAME. 


This paper will not attempt to measure the whole vast extent 
of modern pedagogy, to go into details that present themselves 
in bewildering profusion, nor will it be a compendious sum- 
ming up of all that educators have said or written on the sub- 
ject. Its aim is merely to offer such a modest exposition as 
may tempt people, who have hitherto given but slight attention 
to normal training, to open books on education and follow up, 
with new interest, the science of teaching. 

Time was, and is not far distant when it was commonly be- 
lieved in America that anybody could teach school. The mere 
stripling fresh from high school, while waiting, Micawber-like 
“for something to turn up,” generally filled in his time teaching 
school. Parents, while demanding of the lawyer, the minister, 
and the physician a professional training, strange to say, made 
no such demands of the schoolmaster. They believed that the 
watchmaker should serve an apprenticeship under a skilled 
workman, the plumber under a master mechanic, yet the 
mechanism of a watch and the laying of a pipe are simple 
things, when compared with the complex mechanism of the 
mind. They might have known that such an untrained teacher, 
without the slightest idea of psychology to direct him, would 
at once resort to force to cover his unfitness, while with but a 
scanty knowledge of the subjects he was called upon to teach, 
his instruction would be timid and soulless. 

“Teaching,” said Edward Thring, “is a life-long learning 
how to deal with human minds. As infinite as the human mind 
is in its variety, ought the resources of a teacher to be. The 
more stupid the pupils, the more skill is required to make them 
learn. And thus it comes to pass that whilst the mere pos- 
session of knowledge is enough to teach advanced classes, if 
it is right to profane the word by calling the pouring of knowl- 
edge into troughs teaching, the teaching of little boys, and 
stupid boys, and low classes well, is a thing of wonderful skill, 
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“Life is too short for anyone to learn how to teach but not 
too short to begin learning. The true teacher can never be 
said to have mastered his subject, because his subject is co- 
extensive with human nature. As soon as he has trained one 
boy, another has to be trained, and not the same over again, 
nor in quite the same way if he is indeed a good teacher. How 
to manage all the different kinds of temper and forms of re- 
sistance, to quicken the dull, brace up the idle, master the ob- 
stinate, repress here, encourage there, soothe one, subdue an- 
other, breathe life and animation into all, is a task of the high- 
est demand on power, and strength, and skill. And this has 
to be done every day; a master in his classroom can not sink 
back and think, or rest a minute or two, if weary, before he 
goes on again. He cannot relax his attention or let his eye 
be absent, for a double work is always going on—the work of 
imparting knowledge and the work of keeping order.” Surely 
no work this for an untrained boy or girl. 

Much of this “knack of teaching” it might be argued, a 
clever young man or woman can acquire after some years’ ex- 
perience in the schoolroom, by closely observing and following 
the method of older teachers. A prominent educator answers, 
“but while a clever young man and a clever young woman are 
gaining the experience, what is becoming of the generations 
of children passing under them? Have we ever reckoned the 
terrible expense at which that experience has been acquired? 
Have we counted the lives wrecked because the youthful char- 
acter was ill understood; the number who abandoned school 
with a distaste for books and learning which accompanied them 
through long years, because teachers did not take the pains 
or did not know how to place before them in a clear and at-, 
tractive manner the first principles of knowledge? They were 
obliged to stumble through their lessons with scarcely a single 
ray of intelligence to light up their befogged minds. Could 
we count the numbers who contracted physical diseases be- 
cause their teachers knew not how to regulate the air or tem- 
perature of the classroom, or allowed the little chests of 
younger children to become permanently contracted from 
stooping over desks or keeping arms folded all day long? 
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Valuable experience this of untrained teachers! But calculate 
the holocaust, and then say if normal schools are not a 
necessity.” + 

The need of trained teachers, began to be felt as far back as 
the days of St. Benedict; it was felt and met, by just such a 
response as that with which the Church has ever answered the 
needs of her children. For two thousand years, she herself 
has fully and ably filled the teacher’s office to the world, and to 
this day she surrounds all true teachers with a dignity reflected 
from herself. 

“The Catholic Church is always and ever like a vigorous, in- 
telligent husbandman of human life, toiling in every new and 
distant field of the Master’s inheritance, holding up the torch 
of truth in the night of, multitudinous error, and raising the 
cry of courage and hopefulness in a society that in too many 
spots is eaten through by corroding pessimism, and an over- 
keen sense of its own helplessness.” ? With training schools 
then she met the need of the Middle Ages and gave them from 
their very inception, every aid and encouragement. 

In the “Beginnings of Normal Schools” the late Brother 
Azarias tells us that as early as the seventh century the Bene- 
dictine Common Rule insisted that the master who instructs 
the young religious should be skillful; Alcuin, he says, did 
much in his day to simplify instruction. Later on, educational 
traditions were carefully cherished by the Brothers of the 
Common Life, to which Order, it is believed, Thomas a 
Kempis belonged. In the sixteenth century came the Blessed 
Peter Fourier who prepared an admirable school manual for 
the Congregation of Notre Dame, which sisterhood he or- 
ganized. 

Speaking of primary education in France during the two cen- 
turies preceding the Revolution, the same author thus quotes 
Alain, “In reality the first normal schools were the novitiates 
of the teaching orders established during the last two cen- 
turies.” 

1 Brother Azarias, “Beginnings of Normal Schools.” Educational 
Essays. 

2Dr. Thos. J. Shahan. 
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Outside the Church the idea of a normal school originated in 
1581 with Richard Mulcaster, head master of the Merchant Tay- 
lor’s school, England. He was ahead of his time, however; the 
suggestion of a normal school was beyond the reach of the edu- 
cators of his day and generation. “That which the English 
schoolmaster timidly alluded to, one hundred years before, the 
founder of the Christian Brothers made a living reality,” when 
St. John de la Salle established the first public training school at 
Rheims in 1684. This beginning found such favor with the 
educators of Europe that ever since, training schools have more 
or less abounded. The story of their progress as they spread 
over the continent of Europe belongs rather to a history of edu- 
cation than to a brief paper such as this; besides, we are inter- 
ested mainly with normal training in the United States. 

Side by side with our parochial school system in this country 
developed the public school system under state control. The 
circumstances of the advent of state normal schools though often 
told, is not without interest. In 1837, during the days of the 
old sailing vessels, Rev. Chas. Brooks, of Medford, Mass., on 
his return voyage from Europe had six weeks’ companionship 
with a German professor. Mr. Brooks says: “I fell in love 
with the Prussian system, it seemed to possess me like a mis- 
sionary angel. I gave myself up to it, and in the Gulf Stream 
I resolved to do something about state normal schools. This 
was its birth in me, and I baptized it my sea-born child. After 
this I looked upon each child as a being who could complain of 
me before God, if I refused to provide for him a better educa- 
tion after what I had learned. “The whole Prussian System,’ 
he says, ‘is built upon these eight words,’ ‘As the teacher is, so 
is the school,’ and therefore we must have seminaries for the 
preparation of teachers.” 

Mr. Brooks and his immediate coadjutors, Edmund Dwight, 
Geo. B. Emerson, Dr. Channing, Horace Mann, and others, 
formed a state normal school board, and on December 28, 1838, 
decided to locate a normal school at Lexington. It opened with 
an enrollment of only twelve students. Much hostile feeling 
had to be combatted and the establishment of the school was 
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possible only through the generosity of the public-spirited Ed- 
mund Dwight, who offered ten thousands dollars, provided the 
state legislature would give the same amount for the same cause. 
Yet, with such a perilous beginning, in less than three quarters 
of a century we find by the report of the commissioner of edu- 
cation for 1906, the entire normal education vastly increased 
and divided thus: 

Public normal schools 

Private normal schools 

Public universities and colleges 

Private universities and colleges 

Public high schools 

Private high schools 

In all 1236 institutions with an attendance of 97,257 students. 
“In connection with the above mentioned training school at 

Lexington, occurs the first use of the term ‘normal.’ The word 
in the sense in which it was used was not English, and was not 
understood except by experts. The English ‘Training school 
for teachers’ or the German ‘Teachers’ seminaries’ would have 
been intelligible and suggestive, but the French ‘normal’ con- 
veyed. no precise information to any but well-educated peo- 
ple.” + The word normal was often confused in those days with 
words of similar sound, but vastly different meaning. Mr. M. 
A. Newell, writing in an educational report, says, “I have some- 
times been addressed as principal of the Norman school, or prin- 
cipal of the Morman school.” He adds: “But words are things. 
They are more. They are living, they germinate, bear fruit, 
and this word ‘normal’ has borne much bad fruit. There are 
scores of so-called normal schools in the country which have 
nothing ‘normal’ about them except in their advertisements and 
catalogues. The word became popular, and unscrupulous deal- 
ers in education used it as an unprotected trade mark to make 


their wares more salable.” ? 
Apart from these “educational dealers” who impose upon a 


too credulous public, there are some secular normal schools that 


1 Educational Report, 1906. 
2M. A. Newell—Educational Report, 1898. 
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do little else than bear the name. Mr. Frederick Burk, writing 
in the Atlantic Monthly, ten years ago, seeks the reason of much 
evident failure. He attributes it to two causes: First, to want 
of suitable material, and second, to a difference of opinion re- 
garding what should be taught. Quoting a normal school 
teacher in support of the first, he says: ‘Education is too 
easy in these modern days. When I was a boy it required some 
unusual effort to go beyond the district school. Only those of 
exceptional purpose and ambition went beyond. The others 
dropped off into domestic service, into shops, or into other places 
where they would be directed what to do and how to do it. But 
now children go to school as the easiest thing to do. The bet- 
ter class, when they complete the high school course, as a rule 
go to college; of the others, some find work as clerks, as shop 
girls, and the like. But these positions are already overcrowded. 
Two years more in a normal school make a teacher and the as- 
surance of a livelihood. Some come to us, because teaching 
does not soil the hands, and is more ladylike.” He further 
adds: ‘The ideal functions of the normal school must be to 
attract to the field of education the better class of minds; for 
the problems of education, in importance and difficulty are 
among the most subtile. When the normal school fails in this 
service and sinks to the level of putting young women of the 
lower mental capacity into places where they can easily earn a 
living at the public expense, and thereby burdens the cause of 
education, with an inert mass of dependents, then the institution 
becomes a positive evil.” In the second place, the evident un- 
certainty in the minds of some educators as to the right method 
of training teachers has no doubt had something to do with the 
decadence of public normal schools. 


“Two opposite views,” he says, “regarding the preparation of 
teachers are held. One which may be called the college view, 
is that the chief clement in the training of teachers is a wide 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught. The other view, held 
by many professional teachers and normal school men is that 
the thing of chief importance in a teacher’s equipment is training 
in methods of instruction.” 
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Says President Butler, of Columbia University: ‘On all these 
topics we have recently learned much that has not yet found its 
way into our practice. Here and there a secondary school mas- 
ter, and here and there a college president or professor, takes 
a genuine interest in education for its own sake; but the vast 
majority know nothing of it, and are but little affected by it. 
They are content to accumulate what they are pleased to term 
‘experience,’ but their relation to education is just that of the 
motorman on a trolley-car to the science of electricity. They use 
it, but of its nature, principles, and processes they are profoundly 
ignorant. The one qualification most to be feared in a teacher, 
and the one to be most carefully inquired into, is this same ‘expe- 
rience’ when it stands alone. I am profoundly distrustful 
of it.” * 


Speaking further of the psychological insight needed in the 
schoolroom, he relates the following: “A short time ago, I 
was present in one of our eastern colleges at an exercise in 
modern history, given to an undergraduate class, averaging over 


eighteen years of age. The text-book in the hands of the stu- 
dents was of a very elementary character, and is much used in 
public high schools, both east and west. The teacher was a 
college graduate and had held his position for several years. 
These years had been years of ‘experience,’ and would have 
been strongly urged as an important qualification, had his name 
been under consideration for promotion, or for transfer to an- 
other institution. Yet, the entire hour that I spent in his class 
was given up to the dictation of an abstract of the text-book. 
This, he told me, was his usual method. The students took 
down the dictation word for word, in a dull, listless way, and 
gave a sigh of mingled despair and relief when it came to an 
end. This process went on several times weekly, for either one 
or two years. I ascertained from the instructor that he called 
it ‘hammering the facts home.’ He is, for aught I know, ‘ham- 
mering’ yet, and now has some additional ‘experience’ to his 
credit. So have his pupils.” 


1N. M. Butler—“The Meaning of Education and Other Essays.” 
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At the risk of wearying my hearers, I shall give another sam- 
ple of what was witnessed in one of our public practice schools 
where a member of the class conducted the recitation, and the 
other members served as pupils under a regular teacher. 

“The pupil, a young man, began the recitation by stating 
his problem somewhat as follows: ‘I went to Mr. K..,’ he said, 
‘to borrow one hundred dollars, promising to pay the debt in 
two years. I gave a paper stating this fact. This paper is 
called a promissory note.’ He then went to the blackboard, and, 
taking a piece of chalk, asked in tones of great politeness, 
‘Where shall I write the date? Perhaps Miss M. would like 
to tell me.’ 

““In the upper right hand corner,’ replied Miss M. 

“Correct !’ said the young man approvingly. 

““Now, Miss R., perhaps you would kindly tell me where I 
must write the face.’ 

““Tn the upper left hand corner,’ replied Miss R. 

“Correct! Now, how shall I commence the body of the note? 
Perhaps, Miss J., you would tell me.’ 

“Tn this manner the recitation continued, with the use of prac- 
tically the same formule, until the note was written. Then 
the young man took the pointer and said: ‘We have now fin- 
ished writing the note. The class will read it with me.’ 

“He pointed out the words one by one, and the class pro- 
ceeded to read with him. But the class read faster than he 
pointed. In some distress, the class teacher sprang forward, 
took the pointer and showed how to ‘phrase’ while the class 
read, so that the pointer should always fall upon the words as 
they were pronounced. The teacher also corrected the tone and 
form used in directing the pupils how to read; he said it was 
too mandatory. 


“ ‘Say it something like this!’ he exclaimed: ‘Now, that we 
have the note written, perhaps the class might like to read it 
before we rub it out.’ ’ 


“The pupil again took the pointer, and obediently repeated, 
‘Now, that we have the note written, perhaps the class might 
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like to read it before we rub it out.’ His pointing also showed 
some improvement. 

“The second stage of the proceedings was to write a similar 
note, using colored chalks. ‘Miss F., would you not like to 
write the date for us in red chalk?’ asked the young man en- 
couragingly, holding out a piece of tempting red chalk. Miss 
F. rose, walked across the room, and gravely wrote in flaming 
color the place and date; she then as gravely returned to her 
seat. On similar invitations, the other young women wrote the 
face, the time, and the name, in chalk of different colors, until 
the note was written, in the hues of Joseph’s coat.” 

The lesson did not end here, but I forbear any further inflic- 
tion. The writer at the end of the story, thus comments: ‘This 
exercise was witnessed in a school whose pupils have opportunity 
for practice teaching. Why it is allowed to occupy the time of 
such a school, and of young men and women who are not fee- 
ble-minded is a mystery to which no intelligent answer can be 
given.” ? 

Incalculable loss of time and waste of energy result from the 
ill-advised, tentative work of many educators who in their eager- 
ness for improvement of method run on from one absurdity to 
another, which is no sooner tried than relinquished in favor of 
something newer. Many causes, such as these, in spite of the 
abundance of state aid, have conspired to deprive popular normal 
training of its full measure of success. 

In considering the status of Catholic normal training, it must 
not be forgotten that the conditions governing Catholics here 
in America, during the past century have been altogether un- 
usual and abnormal. The activities of the Church have been 
chiefly directed to the gigantic spiritual problems imposed upon 
her by the feverish movement of immigration, and the needs 
resulting from rapid growth. The task of assimilating the con- 
stantly increasing population, of providing them with schools, 
with religious teachers, however imperfectly equipped, has 
been but one phase of the strenuous existence lived by the 


1“Normal Schools and the Training of Teachers.”—Atlantic Monthly, 
June, 1898. 
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Church in our day when the dollar is so potent, and where ma- 
terial interests attract and hold. Unfortunately for education 
the increase in the membership of religious orders has not kept 
pace with the mighty work opening up on all sides. Only too 
well do the superiors of the teaching orders know the difficulty 
of striving to reach all demands with the very limited number 
of subjects at their disposal. They realize that their teachers 
ought to have two or three years of normal training, or four 
years’ college course. Yet, up to this time, only in rare cases 
have they been able to afford such preparation. The most that 
could be done was to supply the young teacher, after passing 
through the novitiate, with such assistance as could be given: 
by a careful supervision of his work, by teachers’ conferences, 
by books and magazines on education. 

The meagre statistics of our schools as shown by state records 
and other reports do not, however, betoken the absence of 
methods. On the contrary, the Augustinians, Dominicans, 
Franciscans have each their own sterling method of training, 
tested by the lapse of ages and equally successful in our times 
and country; while the modern teaching congregations both of 
men and women, from their very foundation have taken every 
means to insure success for their work. The bibliography of the 
Jesuits alone furnishes a long list and covers a very wide field, 
while the many publications of the Christian Brothers and of 
other bodies illustrative of their methods, testify to their strength 
and efficiency. Many of these societies there are, especially of 
women, who work quietly, day by day, faithfully following the 
traditional method of their respective congregations, so absorbed 
in the work for souls that they do not stop to tabulate facts, to 
mark progress, to supply statistics, confident as they are that 
with God, nothing is lost. 

That the vast parochial system of our land is mainly in the 
hands of religious teachers, is due chiefly to the fact that they 
devote themselves to the work entirely and for life. This life- 
long profession gives them at once an immense advantage over 
those men and women who intend to give only four or five years 
to the cause. For religious teachers there is never a thought of 
change of condition of life; besides they have no distractions of 
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fashion, of society, of the theatre. They live in community, which 
is an assemblage of teachers where teaching is the sole aim, ways 
and means, the staple of conversation, and where the thought of 
souls is continually held up, as a stimulus to their zeal. It may be 
said, furthermore, that they never die. When one individual 
passes away, another is ready to take his place, because the insti- 
tute to which each belongs, like Tennyson’s brook, “runs on 
forever.” 

“The religious orders have besides not merely ten years or 
twenty, or three score with their experiences of triumph or failure 
to nourish their teaching power, but may draw when they please 
the gates of the mighty reservoirs of two hundred years and 
more, and back of that, the seas of twenty centuries since 
Christian schools began.” 1 In all of these ways the religious 
teacher excels the individual, the temporary educator, however 
skillful and gifted he may be. 

In may not be out of place in conclusion for this paper to sug- 
gest what a normal school should aim to do. In the first place, 
normal training ought to exact of the would-be teacher evidences 
of a liberal education. A good deal of knowledge is required for 
the teaching of even the most elementary classes. “The very 
essence of a competent teacher is that he should know so much, 
and know it so readily and clearly that he can answer any fair and 
honest question that is asked about the matter he is teaching, and 
answer it in the language and according to the way of the person 
who is asking him.” ? The first requirement of normal train- 
ing then should be a careful review of the branches to be taught 
that the young teacher may really be able to aid those whom he 
is sent to teach. He should be made to see that teaching is a pro- 
cess of introduction. “Each individual child has to be introduced 
to knowledge. Now if a hostess introduce two complete strangers 
to one another by merely saying: ‘Miss Smith, let me introduce 
Mr. Blank,” the result will probably be complete silence. But a 
good hostess will tell each guest something of the other, so that 
she leaves them with the possibility of their entering into conver- 


1 Rev. John J. McCoy. ‘The Ideal Teacher.” 
2Creighton. “Thoughts on Education.” 
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sation which will be of advantage to both. That is just what a 
good teacher does; he brings knowledge and his pupil into vital 
relationship ; and the object of teaching is to establish that rela- 
tionship on an intelligent basis.” To know the matter to be 
taught, therefore, to know it thoroughly, is of itself, though es- 
sential, not all that is required. There is a peculiar art of 
teaching. 

The second duty of the normal school then is to instruct in the 
art of teaching. The details of this branch are inexhaustible, but 
it should be hoped that at least the most important principles may 
be brought by the normal school within such a compass as to 
afford material benefit to teachers. Especially should the train- 
ing school make him thoroughly familiar with psychology, not the 
experimental psychology that in the laboratory measures and 
weighs the child-victim of fad, but with the science that enters 
into the mind of the pupil, sees with his eyes, and feels with his 
heart. The teacher should be made to comprehend that not by 
books alone can he become proficient in this science, but by 
looking into his own soul, studying himself, beholding nature 
as it is revealed within himself. He should be made to under- 
stand, moreover, that in all the vicissitudes of daily life in the 
classroom there is no substitute for the psychology of common 
sense. 

The third duty of the normal school is to develop the power 
of discipline. It must drill the teacher well on the subject of 
school government ; it must show him how to establish conditions 
that will secure attention. It must teach him that of all the 
advantages of discipline for the child nothing better can be 
desired than attention freely given. The training of the 
teacher should make him see that in education torce must be 
reduced to a minimum; that instead, interest must be sub- 
stituted to make appeal to the child’s curiosity and to arouse 
his own powers of observation. 

The fourth duty of the training school should be to inspire 
zeal for the work. I know that it has been said that a teacher, 
like a poet, is born, not made, but I am sure that while a 
teacher genius like Arnold of Rugby, or Thring of Upping- 
ham, must indeed be born, many young persons of good will 
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and good education are made by the training school into 
teachers of excellent capacity. The training school should 
show plainly that while “teaching is the noblest of professions, 
it is the sorriest of trades;” that nobody can succeed who 
does not throw his whole heart into it. It should inspire 
teachers with an appreciation of the immortal soul that is 
within every child, no matter how tiresome the child may be, 
and to realize that his special aim should be the harmonious 
development of all the powers of that soul. It should also 
show him, as Bishop Spalding says, that “the great purpose 
of education is not to store the memory, but to strengthen the 
(future) man with his own mind, to rouse him to higher self- 
activity, to vivify him, to give him fresh faith and hope and 
courage, to deepen the fundations of his being, to give firmer 
grasp of truth and a clearer view of things as they are.” It 
should moreover fill the teacher with a deep sense of his respon- 
sibility to God, to parents, to country and to the child, and 
should inspire him with the hope, that after having fulfilled the 
mission of an apostle to the world, at life’s close he will receive 
the reward due an apostle. 


DISCUSSION. 


Sister M. AncGgeting, C. PP. S.: Teaching ought to be a profession, 
and is a vocation. Go back to the greatest teacher, Christ, our Lord. He, 
too, trained Himself for His exalted office, for His divine mission, in the 
desert. Teaching is a vocation. Christ selected, called His assistants, 
the twelve apostles, and these He trained for the profession. Therefore, 
both vocation and training are needed for teaching. Vocation I need 
not explain, for ages have demonstrated the necessity of this, and our 
holy Mother Church has tried to guard this in the two thousand years 
of her existence. But training has to be adapted and modified, and must 
advance as the years roll by. We distinguish, of course, between ad- 
vanced training and modernism. Do we understand by training and 
vocation the knowledge necessary? Let me illustrate. The farmer 
sows his wheat year after year and gets his crop, and speaks of good 
and of bad years, but the agriculturist investigates and looks for the 
causes of the good and bad years. Both may know how to plow, harrow, 
sow, harvest and thresh, but the latter has learned to think, and apply 
his knowledge of causes and effects, of duties, and of results, of begin- 
ning and end. The latter says the former must be taught, consequently 
the former applies what the latter has learned, but the middle man is still 
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wanting. This missing link the Normal School wishes to produce. So the 
teacher by vocation must have knowledge, and that above the needs of his 
work in the classroom, but he must be a skilled teacher, a professional 
teacher; he must be original and must be able to create, give new life and 
nobler thought, all for the purpose of making better men, nobler men—real 
children of God. One of our poets says so well: 


“T love vast libraries, yet there is a doubt 

If one be better with them or without, 
Unless he use them wisely, and indeed, 
Knows the high art of what and how to read; 
At learning’s fountain it is sweet to drink. 
But ’tis a nobler privilege to think. 

And oft from books apart the thirsting mind 
May make the nectar which it cannot find. 

’Tis well to borrow from the great; 


’Tis wise to learn; ’tis god-like to create!” 


It is true, there are normal schools, good and bad; just the same as 
there are common schools, good and bad. Let us learn from the one 
how to apply the good, and from the other how to avoid the evil. The 
paramount problem is the whole child—the child of God. For this child 
we need normal schools. 

Training is a bad word for our purpose; for animals, too, can be 
trained, and that sometimes to a high degree. This word, training, sug- 
gests the substitution of drilling for rational thinking. It signifies pre- 
‘scriptions and rules dictated by instructors, and acquired by would-be 
teachers. The prospective teacher needs instruction and practice in con- 
structive thinking more than he needs training. During his professional 
preparation his skill in adaptation and his creative imagination need 
stimulating to the utmost. By effort he should lose himself in guiding 
the learner, and adapting knowledge to the use of the learner. There is 
something in all this far better than the thing we call training. 

For normal instruction I wish to enumerate the following points as 
essentials, and the mentioning of these will show conclusively the im- 
portance of the normal school, the pattern school, and of the teachers’ 
seminary, the nursery school. They are: 

1. A thorough training, theoretical, practical, and religious. The future 
teacher must be well acquainted with the various branches of study and 
instruction. He must not be satisfied with this, he must know more. 
He must see, think, and feel more than he wishes to impart to his 
pupils. Pedagogy he must consider as a specialty, and must give it the 
highest attention.. That with the theoretical, the practical must be closely 
united is self-evident; and it is needless to bring any arguments in favor 
of full and earnest religious training. We all agree in this, and his- 
tory, past and current, demonstrates this necessity. 
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2. Model schools in the normal schools, where aspirants may be in- 
troduced to the art and practice of teaching under tried and competent 
instructors. The course of practice should consist of exercise and train- 
ing in the use of apparatus and material for illustration and study of 
maps, charts, diagrams, etc. Then of conducting exercises and recita- 
tions of pupils in presence of instructor and fellow-pupil teacher. He 
should have practice also in the management and instruction of schools 
for a longer or shorter period, under the direction and guidance of the 
proper instructor. Such a school, in the true sense and office, is as 
strictly professional for the teacher as is the medical college for the 
physician, or the theological seminary for the priest. 

3. Competent and inspiring teachers and directors for the normal 
schools themselves. These are very important factors in normal train- 
ing; for the training school will be as the instructors are, and the 
teachers going forth from these institutions will be as the schools were. 
The instruction of the normal must exemplify the teaching of the future 
teacher. 

4, Last, but not least, the normal pupil must look upon the time of his 
preparation for his future teaching as a holy obligation, and must be 
conscientious in the use of his time, and in the preparation for his high 
mission. 

This summary then shows the importance and necessity of normal 
training. Teaching, it is true, is a calling, a vocation, but let us remem- 
ber at the same time that “No master as yet has fallen from the sky,” 
and that Christ Himself set an example by preparing for His high mis- 
sion by going to the desert, and that the teacher to come, as well as 
the one that is, must do likewise. 

To those of us who have been teaching, I have but one message to 
bring in connection with normal school training, and that is: “Let us re- 
member that we are never too old to learn, and that the live teacher is 
known by the progress he makes.” 


Sister M. Isaset, O. S. F.: The interesting paper we have listened 
to brings before us very forcibly the absolute necessity of normal train- 
ing for teachers. In the light of what we have just heard, we wonder 
that any of us should ever overlook the fact that one of the gravest re- 
sponsibilities of those charged with the welfare of our schools, is the 
proper training of teachers for their surpassing difficult and supremely 
important duties. It has been well remarked that in every trade, or 
craft, or art, apprenticeship precedes professional work. What years of 
training the physician receives before he is permitted to practice his 
profession, and yet, of how much less consequence is his work than that 
of the teacher! 

But admitting the absolute necessity of normal training, we come to 
another phase of the subject, the ways and mieans of bringing the teach- 
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ing body of the parochial schools up to the highest standard of pro- 
fessional work. The number of pupils in the public schools of the country 
is estimated at eighteen million. The United States expends about six 
million dollars annually for the maintenance of normal schools whose en- 
rollment amounts to about seven thousand students. From this body the 
teaching ranks are recruited. Parochial school teachers are not largely rep- 
resented in the public normal schools. It follows therefore that the ex- 
pense of training parochial school teachers devolves largely on the reli- 
gious communities. 

Every teaching community should have at its mother-house a normal 
training school for its members and the standards in this school should 
not be lower than those of the public normal schools. We cannot place 
in our schools teachers inferior in scholarship and pedagogical training 
to those of similar grades in the public schools, if we would be just and 
honest with our Catholic people. Aside from his priceless religious 
training, every Catholic child has a right to such secular training as will 
enable him to cope with his non-Catholic neighbor for the prizes of life. 
I believe that our Catholic directory claims for Holy Church one-seventh 
of the population of our country. As yet, do we find one-seventh of our 
legislators, judges, lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, professors in col- 
leges and universities, captains of industry—do we find one-seventh of 
the men who are shaping the character and gauging the life of the na- 
tion, Catholic? The causes of this condition have been, until quite re- 
cently, practically beyond our control, but they need not be so in future. 
Catholic children are as bright and capable as any and if they are given 
educational advantages equal to those other children have, they will at- 
tain their rightful influence in the moral, political, and social life of the 
nation. 

What our Catholic people are to be, depends upon our Catholic schools; 
what our Catholic schools are to be, depends upon our teaching com- 
munities. If they will establish proper training schools, as it is in their 
power to do, and educate their subjects as it is their duty to do, our 
schools will be safe, and the future of our people secure. 


WHY THE PRESENT SCHOOL BRANCHES ARE 
USED AS SUBJECTS OF STUDIES 


MR. DANIEL SCHWEGEL. 


A careful investigation of the subject under consideration must 
inevitably lead to the conclusion that both the teacher and the 
branches he teaches are for the child and not vice versa. The old 
idea that the child comes to school in order that the teacher may 
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mark off in its mind so many various departments for the storing 
away of categories of ideas, has long ago been discarded. To-day 
the teacher recognizes that the important consideration in his 
work is the mind of the child which he is striving to educate. He 
understands that this mind is like to a seed filled with latent po- 
tentialities, which assert themselves whenever congenial condi- 
tions awaken them to life. He recognizes in the child coming 
into society not a mendicant to whom may be given whatever 
convenience or superabundance may suggest; no—he respects 
the child, as a just claimant with clearly defined rights, which 
admit of no misconstruction, since they are defined by its own 
nature, whose origin is God. 

The child entering school demands opportunities and proper 
conditions for the awakening of its dormant powers, and it insists 
on the becoming and wise direction toward the formation of its 
character, and it is the teacher’s holy duty and greatest pleasure 
to supply these demands. 

This paper treats of, first, man, as being ordained by God to 
subdue the physical world and hold dominion over it; second, the 
senses, with their wonderful structures and adaptation to the 
function of bringing mind and matter into intimate and fruitful 
union; third, the material world, as worthy of man’s considera- 
tion ; fourth, knowledge, the offspring of the conjunction of mind 
and matter; fifth, the faculties of the mind, being in their tri- 
unity the image of God; sixth, communication between mind 
and matter, as regulated by ‘mind’s epochal interest; seventh, 
matter reflects mind and suggests subjects of education, which 
suggestion is nature’s own scheme as shown by a few typical 
common school branches; eighth, parental teaching, considered 
from the standpoint of the child’s individual character; ninth, 
professional teaching, which takes into account his relation to 
society; tenth, application, where an appeal is made for sub- 
jective, in opposition to objective teaching. 

First. Man. Holy Scripture supplies the information concern- 
ing man’s origin and nature, as well as his relation to the physical 
world. According to that inspired writing,God made man to His 
own image and likeness. and gave to him dominion over the 
minerals, the plants and the animals. In order that this ordina- 
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tion of man’s sovereignty over creation might be accomplished, 
God endowed him with intellect, emotion and will, tending re- 
spectively toward the true, the good, and the beautiful. With an 
insatiable desire man strives to appropriate the occult, subsuming 
it under his intuitive, or elaborate ideas ; and with an indomitable 
passion he chases the “to-morrow” and spurns the “yesterday.” 
His own energy produces change, growth and development. 

Like the human body which demands food for growth and 
restoration from the material world to which it is kin, the spirit- 
ual soul, too, demands nourishment, but from the imperishable 
scheme and laws, from the harmony and logical interrelation 
everywhere manifested in the visible world, and from the advan- 
tages and application of its many forces. 

Man, therefore, in his psycho-physiological nature exists not 
only in, -but also by the physical world, with which he is brought 
into contact through the medium of appropriately constructed 
organs, termed senses. 

Second. The Senses. The senses reveal to the soul the ex- 
istence of the material world ; they cause the soul to act, and thus 
make it conscious of its own existence with its capacity for 
action; thev concatenate the two exclusives—mind and matter; 
they are the avenues of communication between the physical and 
psychical world. 

Since God has created the senses for this purpose, it is possible 
to study the nature of these two spheres which they connect, 
through these very senses as we find them specialized in their 
respective organs. 

Physiology exhibits the eye as a most wonderful device for ob- 
taining ideas of color, shape and dimension. For the acquisition 
of sound ideas we find an equally wonderful apparatus, whereby 
man was lead to originate language, and to bring it to its present 
perfection as the instrument of communication between mind and 
mind. The organs of smell, taste and touch appear of greater 
simplicity physiologically, but they are more complica*ed from a 
psychological standpoint. They are of equal importance with 
the organs of sight and sound, for they furnish us with many 
ideas of knowledge and pleasure; moreover, without the senses 
of smell and taste some of the sciences would be incomplete, and 
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art would be impossible with the sense of touch wanting. Fol- 
lowing the senses externally, we shall find that they terminate in 
the material world. 

Third. The Material World, whose multiformity is evident 
from the diversity of the mind’s activities, and from the compli- 
cation of the senses, which bring the mind into contact with the 
world for the purpose of converting it into non-material knowl- 
edge. 

Matter exists on account of the mind; and having received this 
ordination from God it must command the serious consideration 
of man, and be commensurate with his dignity. The noble pur- 
pose of the material world is manifested by its intricate genetic 
qualities, since God would have simplified it—the material world 
—accordingly, had He intended it for a simpler end. But we 
find the nature and laws of the sense objects so complicated that 
the task of their interpretation passes unfinished from generation 
to generation. 

And wisely, indeed, has God thus ordained. For were the 
whole creation patent to our understanding, were its beauties 
completely revealed, and all its forces absolutely subject to our 
will, mental growth would be checked, and decay would be the 
result; life would lose its charms; it would become unendurable, 
and its speedy end a blessing. 

Mental growth depends on'the mind’s activity and its acqui- 
sition of ideas, the elements of knowledge. 

Fourth. Knowledge. Knowledge is the issue of the conjunc- 
tion of mind and matter, and has its beginning in sense percep- 
tion. And since this union takes place by means of the senses, it 
is quite evident that it is a most important task to train them 
carefully for proper use, and to keep them in normal condition, 
for if the senses perform their function in a perfunctory manner, 
or carelessly, the inevitable result is error with its numerous 
progeny. 

Errors have always infested our knowledge, and although they 
are eliminated as soon as they are recognized as such, it cannot be 
denied that their existence, and the possibility of committing 
them, have a wholesome reaction on the mind; and no student of 
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psychology would dispense with their charming influence upon 
our conduct. 

Through the agency of the senses the mind supplies from its 
environments its wants for the intuitive ideas—identity, time, 
space and cause. These, together with the subsequent elaborate 
ideas form the basis for our thoughts and the sciences. 

The mind, according to its own nature, systematizes the 
heterogeneous matter offered to it by the senses. This produces 
differentiation into various classes, and each class in turn into a 
particular branch of science. To understand, however, the pro- 
cess of this development, it will be necessary to investigate more 
minutely the nature of the mind as it manifests itself in its strug- 
gle with its surroundings. We consider, therefore, the faculties 
of the mind. 

Fifth. The Faculties of the Mind. The mind is that which 
thinks, feels and wills; it is the non-material principle which we 
call soul, and its capacities for distinct forms of activity are 
termed mental faculties. Of these there are three general classes: 
the intellectual, the emotional and the volitional, whereby the mind 
reveals itself as one substance, with a tri-unity of powers, re- 
flecting its Creator according to whose likeness it was fashioned. 

The intellectual faculties are perception, memory, imagination, 
understanding and reasoning. The emotional activities are of 
great variety, and the mind’s faculties for them proportional. In 
the act of volition we are conscious of four distinct things—the 
object, the motive, the choice and the execution. 

Endowed with these faculties and their attributes; with their 
interrelation of reciprocal action and reaction; their never-ending 
interchange of cause and effect, the mind with its dormant poten- 
tialities follows an irresistible impulse toward something other 
than self. Its power of doing asserts itself, and once aroused, no 
power on earth can lull it again into sleep. It catches the light of 
the dawn, and the shores of a new world loom up before its won- 
‘dering eye. It has discovered the sphere of its future activities. 
The question now arises, what mode or manner of communication 
exists between mind and matter? 

Sixth. Communication Between Mind and Matter. The mind 
eventually ascertains that through the function of the senses the 
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material world manifests itself to the non-material; it differen- 
tiates the senses as devised for its instruments, and gradually 
learns to use these instruments at will. The senses in their dual 
nature being thus appealed to from both spheres, develop and 
adapt themselves to the growth of the mental capacities, adminis- 
tering to the dominant interests of the mind spontaneously, or 
directed. 

These dominant interests, the miniature pictures of the progress 
of the human race, succeed each other with such wonderful ex- 
actness that they must be attributed to innate laws of the human 
mind. And great indeed is the wisdom of God as revealed in this 
succession. What, if all phenomena of the physical world simul- 
taneously challenged the child’s attention! It could not dispose 
of them, much less digest and assimilate them. However, as it 
satiates one interest after another, passing from color, motion and 
dimension to higher ideas; from the concrete to the abstract; 
from the real to the ideal; it rises from the animal to a higher, a 
rational life—it rises to its true life. 

Seventh. Matter Reflects Mind, and Suggests Means of Edu- 
cation. Mind and matter as such are alien to each other, and 
seeking the reason for their reciprocal action and reaction, we are 
brought face to face with the laws and intentions of the physical 
world. But laws and intentions are mental apprehensions ; they 
are the mind of the Creator, the Creator of man. This then ex- 
plains the great attraction, the captivating fascination, the irresis- 
tible charm that his material environment exerts over the mind of 
man—a charm, alas, by which he is so often bewildered and led 
astray. 

(a) Language. As man enters the majestic dome of nature, 
he is overpowered by its greatness, its sublime beauty, its awful 
forces. Too great for man, nature is for mankind; his social re- 
lation, therefore, must assert itself, and in his efforts to communi- 
cate his emotion by gestures and utterances, he creates symbolical 
language as a medium of association between mind and mind of 
contemporaries, of the past and the present generations, and the 
generations to come; a language passing from the root stage, 
through the stem period to the present inflected form, and which 
will cease to grow only with decay of civilization. 
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(b) Writing. But our relation to the human race makes it de- 
sirable to communicate with minds remote in time and place, and 
again nature rewards our attention to her suggestions. She 
shows us how to represent objects—and indirectly ideas, by the 
outlines of shadows in the light of the sun, the reflection in clear 
waters of the pond and brook and otherwise. 

Mind responds, and the alphabet for script and print is the re- 
sult. Thoughts are transmitted and preserved; books unite us 
with the past and the future, and the poorest has admission into 
the society of the good, the wise, and the mighty. Mankind once 
more becomes united. 

(c) Mathematics. We do not remember when we became 
conscious of the number ideas. As soon as we learned to talk 
we expressed these ideas in words, but whence they came; when, 
where and how, we cannot determine. The mind’s tendency to 
the concentering of ideas, conditions, repetition of units, thus 
starting the mathematical embryo into life, and growing becomes 
the foremost propeller of mind towards a higher life. Entering 
into every one of the institutional lines, mathematics particularly 
controls industry and education, 

(d) History. History is the succession of cause and effect in 
the process of growth towards an ultimate purpose. The growth 
of mankind along the institutional lines, society, government, re- 
ligion, industry and education, are reflected in the physical world. 
The world has its ages, the plants their seasons and biological 
cycles, and the individual man, while helping to make the history 
of the family, the race and the nation, has his periods. He loves 
history. Myths, legends, and narrations are the delight of the 
youth; history of the nations and the race affect man with pleas- 
ure when properly brought to his notice, so that it may engage his 
interest. 

(e) Geography. Nor need we go to any educational institution 
for our geographical ideas. Intuitively, we feel that geography 
and history lead a twin life, because they are twin born; that the 
one suggests the other; that there can be no when without a 
where. We began our geographical discoveries and explora- 
tions in the cradle when we peeped over the bars of our little 
world. We outgrew the house and yard, and scaled the hiils 
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enclosing our little village. We visited “Grandma” and “Aunt 
Marie” in the country ; we were taken to the city for a new suit; 
we watched the sun rise and set, the fleeting clouds and the 
migrating birds; and we conjectured as to their whence and 
whither. Even to-day, at some degrees past our zenith, we 
wonder. 

(f) Literature. Perhaps in nothing does the soul betray its 
divine origin more than by its discontent with nature’s realities, 
_and by the creation of its own world, the ideal. Be the real ever 
so sublime, it will serve only to make the soul soar the higher, 
and in the contention of the real for the ideal, the soul hies to- 
wards its goal, the bosom of its Father. By literature, which is 
“The adequate suggestive expression of genuine typical emo- 
tion,” the minds confederate, and combine their forces in the 
struggle for freedom from the bondage of matter. 

(g) Religion. Consign the fish to its watery element, and it 
will swim; free the deer from its fetters and he will dash away; 
the bird escaped from its captivity rises into the air, and the soul 
awakening into consciousness soars heavenward. 

The child is always alive to religious teaching, and that its 
expectations are so seldom realized is the consequence of a faulty 
conception of the school branches and erroneous teaching of them 
by the objective method. 

In fine it may be easily shown that there is no branch of study 
that has not its beginning in the mind’s own exigencies, for 
which the physical world is always ready to offer the material. 
On the other hand, it is a fact that our soul has wants which 
nature is willing to satisfy, but the lending hand is withheld. We 
know so little about the sciences of nature; verily, we are 
strangers in our own home. For mental discipline, for intellectual 
and esthetic reflections, for ease of acquisition and for power to 
captivate our interest, nature studies have no equal. And as to 
their influence upon our religious life, the Holy Ghost Himself 
and our Divine Master have anticipated our judgment. 

Eighth. Parental Teaching. In consequence of original sin, 
mind and matter are at fault, and a lending hand is required to 
readjust them. This lending hand is given by the teacher, and 
the most natural teachers are the parents. The sacramental 
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graces of holy matrimony, coupled with genuine love for their 
offspring warrant the best teaching. Mother and father mutually 
supplement each other in evermore cadencing the interrogative 
eyes, ears, nose, mouth and touch of the pledge of their love; 
ever more solicitous to advert and divert its attention as circum- 
stances may demand. For its individual existence the child’s best 
teachers are its parents ; but for its social development it requires a 
professional teacher. 

Ninth. Professional Teacher. The present social conditions 
demand that the parents yield some of their authority to some 
institution of learning to which they entrust their child, laden 
with promising buds. But they have a perfect right to expect 
that this same child be returned to them decked with full grown 
blossoms. What an awful responsibility for us, the professional 
teachers, and hence, what great care we must exercise in order 
that we may fulfill our duty. 

Tenth. Application. Let us remember that the child cannot 
lay aside its mental wants like a garment, and that these wants 
cannot be supplied by any curriculum arbitrarily adopted. Let us 
remember, too, that the objective application of the school 
branches must always result in a misfit, particularly so when the 
curriculum does not emphasize them in proportion to the 
dominant interests and urgent needs of the child. 

The present school branches are only typical ones, at least are 
they thought to be such, selected as centers of unification, but they 
do not prevent, nor do they excuse the teacher, from satisfying 
the pupil’s curiosity along other lines. 

Our motto should ever be: “To teach for the sake of the 
child, and not on account of the curriculum.” 


WHY THE PRESENT SCHOOL BRANCHES ARE 
USED AS SUBJECTS OF STUDIES 


A SISTER OF ST. FRANCIS. 


The paper just read set out with the very correct principle that 
the guiding norm in choosing material for the education of the 
child must invariably be controlled by the needs of the child itself. 
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Whatever does not tend to promote the mental and physical de- 
velopment of the child, should be eliminated from the educational 
curriculum. The author of this learned treatise, by a very deep 
and scientific exposition of man’s nature and his relation to God 
and the universe, laid a broad foundation for a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the matter under consideration. 

We shall begin with the first and most important of these 
branches—Christian Doctrine. That this is the most important of 
all the branches of education will be readily admitted, not by 
Catholics only, but likewise by the deepest thinkers and most suc- 
cessful educators of our times. Our Holy Mother, the Church, 
emphasizes this view by the establishment and maintenance of 
separate schools under her special supervision and guidance. The 
object of religious instruction is to lead the child to its high 
destiny—salvation, by means of that mysterious chain, the prin- 
cipal links of which are the knowledge, love and service of God. 

Of all the branches of education, there is none which so effect- 
ually develops the powers of the soul as religious instruction. In 
fact, it elevates the understanding by the very nature of the truths 
it proposes, and infuses into the youthful heart a deep love and 
enthusiasm for the practice of virtue. The subject matter being 
supersensible, requires great intellectual effort; it accustoms the 
child to free itself from the fetters of its environment, in order to 
rise above itself, by abstraction and meditation. The imagination 
passes into the sphere of the ideal, and contemplates the varied 
beauties of blooming fields, verdant forests,. whispering streams, 
the splendor of the glowing firmament, all reflections of the glory 
of Him, who throneth above the stars. It dwells on the love of 
our Heavenly Father, and inspires the fear of forfeiting this love 
by wrongdoing. Reason and intelligence discover there the won- 
derful harmony of the truths of faith, as also the union between 
the natural and supernatural world. The yearning of the human 
heart for love finds in religion its full satisfaction. All human 
feelings are purified, elevated and ennobled by it; love and grati- 
tude towards our Blessed Redeemer, hatred of sin, fear of the 
eternal punishment, admiration for the divine attributes, and a 
longing for the Christian’s true home—Heaven—are fostered. 
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Conscience, rendered vigilant by frequent self-examination and 
the reception of the holy sacraments, attains a delicacy far sur- 
passing that sentiment, which the world calls self-respect. The 
will, stimulated by the most noble motives, grows accustomed to 
control the passions, and by the aid of divine grace acquires a 
heroic power of action and resistance. Finally, the habitual ex- 
ercise of virtue soon begets so high an appreciation of moral 
beauty, that the sense of this beauty will intuitively discern the 
requirements of decorum and good taste, and develop the highest 
and most attractive form of true Christian etiquette. 

Next to religion it seems in place to treat of the most elemen- 
tary of the secular branches of education, viz., instruction by 
means of object lessons. This instruction reaches heart and mind 
by means of the senses, especially the tactual and visual, their 
sphere being more extended, and their perceptions more numerous 
than those of the other senses. In the beginning, this instruction 
must deal principally with objects with which the child is familiar, 
such as those found in the schoolroom and the home. It is evi- 
dent that the exercises in this branch are designed to train, first, 
the senses and especially those of sight and touch; second, the 
mental powers—attention, imagination, apprehension, judgment, 
language, and last, but not least, the heart, through the moral and 
religious sense. Until recently, this subject was regarded as a 
method that could be used only for certain branches of the school 
program, but in our time, pedagogy has recognized the great 
utility and the numerous advantages of the object lesson. Hence 
it has obtained an honorable position in the curriculum. 

The branch to be considered now is reading. By reading we 
understand the intelligent and intelligible interpretation of printed 
and written thought, by means of speech. Hence there is a read- 
ing of print and a reading of script, both of which must be taught 
by the instructor. The art of reading requires the attention of 
the eye and the mind in order to distinguish and interpret the 
various characters; it exercises the sense of hearing by the per- 
ception of articulate sounds, and the reading of words, as also by 
the observance of the rules of harmony, which refer to euphony 
and rhythm. It trains the organs of speech by the pronunciation 
of these articulate sounds ; it develops the intellect by the exercise 
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of thought, and elevates sentiment and moral sense. Reading 
gives the pupil, so to say, the key to all knowledge. There is, 
indeed, no branch of instruction which does not presuppose read- 
ing. Without reading there would be no writing, no orthography, 
no grammar. The knowledge of religion, of mathematics, his- 
tory, geography, and even of drawing depends upon its acquisi- 
tion for each and every one of these branches requires that the 
pupil study for himself the task explained to him. Religion ex- 
cepted, reading is the most important and precious endowment 
which the school can bestow upon the pupil. It qualifies him to 
understand and enjoy the labors of the greatest minds, and the 
works of the most eminent writers; it puts at his disposal the 
teachings of experience, and enriches his mind with an amount of 
useful knowledge, which the necessarily restricted curriculum of 
the elementary school cannot embrace. In a word, it discloses to 
him the past with all its grand achievements and memories; the 
present with its rich stores of literature, invention and progress. 
The next branch in the course of studies is writing. This art 
may be defined as the expression of thought by means of arbitrary 
signs called letters. Writing as it ought to be taught in the 
school, is the art of forming characters, representing sounds, 
neatly traced, pleasing to the eye, and of joining them for the 
formation of words. Writing exercises and develops, as does 
drawing, the sense of sight, the dexterity of the hand, the powers 
of attention, imagination, judgment and the esthetic sense. Of 
all the arts, writing, because of its educational value, and the ad- 
vantages it offers, is obviously, after reading, the first and most 
necessary art for the various conditions of life. Indeed, a pro- 
ficiency in penmanship goes far to give the child a love for the 
beautiful and to develop a high appreciation for order and pre- 
cision, which qualities are very advantageous in all the walks of 
life. It is hardly necessary to add that he who cannot write 
jeopardizes his material interests, even though he be but an ordi- 
nary laborer, whereas, proficiency in this branch has been for 
many a source of profit and a stepping stone to fortune. 
Teaching of the mother tongue will now be considered. Lan- 
guage is the art of expressing thoughts by means of speech or 
writing. From this definition it is evident that language consists 
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of two essential elements; of thought, which forms its content; 
and of its external form. The practical knowledge of language, 
therefore, presupposes the art of thinking, that is, the energetic, 
complete and simultaneous exercise of all the powers of the soul; 
the spiritual as well as the moral; in fact, the intellect must have 
thoroughly grasped the ideas by means of consciousness, or, of 
reason, before they can be adequately clothed in language. The 
faculty of thinking, which occupies itself with these ideas, links 
them with others, which memory recalls, or imagination presents. 

The power of judgment takes hold of these connected ideas and 
uses them to produce new concepts, which in their turn are logi- 
cally joined in such a way as to form a complete whole. Because 
of the unity of the powers of the human soul it is impossible that 
the thoughts which dwell in the mind do not react upon the 
heart, in order there to excite emotions, to awaken conscience, 
and to govern conduct by determining the will. As the union of 
ideas, of pictures and sentiments proceeds from the common 
activity of the soul’s powers, it contains all the elements which 
make up thé content of language, the form of which will be 
more or less perfect, according to the intellectual development 
of the individual. Buffon says: “The style is the man”; that is 
the perfect expression of his spiritual and moral value. Indeed, 
the mother tongue is one of the most important branches in the 
curriculum, whether we consider it as a means of education, or 
reflect upon the influence it exerts on the social life of man. It 
is universally conceded that the knowledge of language opens 
the portals of science to the pupil, and furnishes the key to the 
storehouse in which are accumulated all the treasures of liter- 
ature and art. Language is, in fact, the real bone of the social 
structure. It connects mind and heart, and by means of conver- 
sation it rejoices man by the amenities and the charms of so- 
ciety. It enables him to discover and appreciate the intellectual 
caliber of his fellowmen, to prove in writing and in speech the 
mental culture he has acquired, and thus to exercise a legitimate 
and salutary influence in the various periods and environments 
of life. 

Let us now pass to the subject of history. History is the great 
intérpreter and recorder of man’s achievements, aspirations, ideals 
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and character, and not merely the life record of the nations as 
they come and go, filling the world with the din of their arms, 
raising hecatombs of victims in the warrior’s lust for conquest 
and power, then quickly disappearing, wrapped in the smoke of 
their ruins, no trace but desolation to bear witness of their fitful 
transit. The study of history requires the exercise of the under- 
standing in order to find the logical sequence between individual 
facts; of the memory to note said facts; of the imagination and 
sentiment, which are helpmates of memory, to represent to one’s 
self the places where these events have occurred and the partici- 
pants in them, as also their characteristic traits; of conscience, 
which judges the facts and their authors according to the prin- 
ciples of Christian morality. In order to understand the im- 
portance of history as a branch of study, it will suffice to note the 
opinion of the most excellent pedagogues and writers of history. 
“In matters of education,” says Rollin, in accordance with Cato, 


Cicero and Fenelon, “it is a fundamental and universally adopted 
principle, that the study of this branch must precede the others, 
and prepare the way for them.” The same writer ptoclaims his- 


tory to be the common school of the human race, useful to all 
without exception, irrespective of age, condition or vocation in 
life. _Bossuet gave the reason of this truth when he wrote: “Re- 
ligion and history are the two pivots upon which all human knowl- 
edge rests and it is a disgrace for every one not to know the 
second, as it is a misfortune for him to ignore the first.” If we 
consider history from the viewpoint of social utility, it qualifies 
the future citzen to form correct conclusions on the burning ques- 
tions of the day. Finally, history, when properly taught, is an 
excellent school of the love of country. It teaches the pupil to 
know and admire the past career of the fatherland, to love and 
serve it in the present, and to guarantee its future—thus filling his 
mind with enthusiasm for the land of his birth or adoption. 

The next subject to be treated is geography. Geography is a 
science which concerns itself with the description of the surface 
of the earth and the people that dwell thereon. It is both descrip- 
tive and historical. As a science, geography requires under- 
standing and intelligent judgment as a foundation; as a descrip- 
tive science, it appeals to the imagination, and by means of the 
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sense of sight, to the intellect by interesting references to the 
numerous points on which it touches other natural sciences. It ’ 
concentrates the attention and quickens the spirit of observation. 
Memory must then preserve the acquired knowledge, and the 
maps, which should never be separated from the study of geog- 
raphy, practice the eye, the hand and also cultivate the taste of the 
pupil. The educational influence of this branch is thus sufficiently 
elucidated. It may be appropriate, however, to show the relation 
of this science to the other branches of education and examine its 
practical and social usefulness. It forms the setting for the study 
of history which, without it, is a mere chaos of facts and dates. 
It offers a great field for drawing; it supplies themes for numer- 
ous narrations and topographical descriptions; arithmetic, too, 
finds much material in the statistics and the cosmographical data 
which geography brings to light. 

We may now give our attention to arithmetic. Arithmetic is 
that science which deals with figures. Elementary arithmetic has 
two parts; the one deals with the formation of figures; the other 
with their addition and subtraction. The study of arithmetic re- 
quires, as does every other science, the exercise of the higher 
faculties of the mind, viz., discernment and intelligence by means 
of attention, abstraction and generalization. In the school, 
arithmetic is a veritable, practical course of popular logic, which 
in an especial manner fits the pupil to concentrate his attention 
and by analytical and synthetical processes arrive at correct de- 
ductions. It gives precision and strength to the judgment, and 
accustoms the child to order and economy. Moreover, arithmetic 
is necessary in the higher sciences, and is altogether indispensable 
in all conditions of social life, especially in the exercise of the 
different trades and arts. Of some of these, for instance of 
commerce, we may say it is the very soul. 

Another branch which is generally included in the curriculum, 
is drawing. Drawing is the art of representing the true or ap- 
parent form of real or imaginary bodies, by means of lines traced 
upon a surface. Drawing requires the exercise of the eye, which 
must contemplate the object with attention. It estimates its 
forms, its dimensions and relations. It requires also the exer- 
cise of thought and of judgment by the comparisons which the 
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designer must institute; of the imagination, the province of 
which is to preserve faithfully the pictures on which the eye has 
dwelt; or to join the acquired forms, where there is question of 
drawing something imaginary. The deft hand must reproduce by 
strokes and lines the observations of the eye and the appercep- 
tion of the creative mind. In the elementary school drawing not 
only answers the innate desire of the child for constructiveness 
and imitation, but also touches and promotes several important 
branches of education; penmanship, by its preparatory exercises 
for the writing and ornamenting of letters; geography, by the 
drawing of maps; theoretical and practical geometry, by the 
presentation of solid bodies and the projecting of designs. 

Music is very justly considered one of the branches of educa- 
tion. It is the art of affecting the soul, by pleasing the ear and 
the mind, through sounds. It comprises melody, rhythm and 
harmony; the first and the last influence especially the nerves 
of perception; rhythm, the nerves of emotion. Melody is a pleas- 
ing impression produced by the succession of certain tones ; har- 
mony is the result of several tones combined and perceived at 
the same time; and rhythm is the motion given to music by em- 
phasizing one tone more than another. We distinguish vocal 
and instrumental music. We treat here only of vocal music. The 
object of vocal music is the cultivation of the voice, by the exer- 
cise of the vocal and respiratory organs. This art appeals to 
the zesthetic sense, and moves the heart in an eminent degree, 
elevating the religious and patriotic feelings. The poet has said: 
“Give me the making of the songs of a land battling for freedom, 
and I care not who makes its laws.” “O Columbia,” “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” “Die Wacht am Rhein,” to what deeds of 
valor have they not nerved our heroes! Music is a language, 
and indeed, the most universal of all languages; it awakens feel- 
ing, and infuses enthusiasm into social gatherings. Music and 
song are the charm of the family circle, and the solace of the 
careworn heart. Music is, in truth, the common language of the 
race, for everything in creation sings. The angelic choirs, as 
they chanted the paean of “Glory to God on high and peace on 
earth to men of good will,” brought heaven’s songs to the plains 
of Bethlehem. On earth the man sings as well as the child, the 
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birds in the forest, the brook in the meadow, everything from 
the roaring ocean and the foaming cataract down to the tiny 
blade of grass which nods in the perfumed breath of the spring- 
tide’s zephyrs. It is a language universally understood, as the 
interpreter of sentiment. 

We might pursue this interesting subject still further and 
mention the educational and social value of this art of harmony, 
but to be brief we will here only refer to the undeniable fact 
that mankind has ever sung, and will always sing in 
obedience to an internal impulse, which urges him to ex- 
press his most sacred emotions by music and song. In conclu- 
sion we shall treat of the natural sciences, which deal with ob- 
jects of nature, as minerals, plants and animals. To these are 
added physics and chemistry; the former, treating of the prop- 
erties of bodies; the latter, of their elements and essential 
changes. As pertaining to natural sciences, we may class agri- 
culture, horticulture and arboriculture; hygiene, which is based 
upon anatomy and physiology ; handicrafts, which utilize the raw 
material furnished by the natural kingdoms; finally, economics, 
or the intelligent use of the Various gifts of God. The natural 
sciences are experimental sciences, and as such they call into 
activity the different senses, particularly the sense of sight, the 
faculties of the imagination and the energy of body and mind. 
But as these sciences refer to the work of creation, which is the 
work of God, bearing the impress of His perfection, they must 
speak to the heart, elevate the religious feeling, and cultivate a 
sense of the beautiful in nature and art. : 

Whether we consider these branches of knowledge as to their 
essence, their educational import, or their practical utility, they 
challenge in a high degree our interest, our study, and our 
admiration. The object of these sciences is indirectly no other 
than God, who has revealed Himself to man in nature. “The 
divine attributes,” says St. Paul, “have become visible and tan- 
gible through creation.” O, the endless abundance of wonderful 
things that lie open to the eye which knows how to contemplate 
them! O, the inexhaustible fountain of knowledge and perennial 
delight, which they afford the curious mind and the susceptible 
heart! How acute these sciences render the powers of observa- 
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tion, and how they enrich the imagination, and develop the intel- 
lectual faculties by their untiring and manifold investigations! 
What visions of beauty and grandeur they unfold! How they 
lead the heart of man from the contemplation of the wonders of 
the universe, to the love and adoration of Him, who clothes 
with such loveliness the dwelling-place of His creatures! 


DISCUSSION. 


StsteR Mary BrercHMANS: The excellent paper just read needs no 
commendation, yet I do not exactly agree with the idea given by our 
esteemed friend in the expression “that both the teacher and the 
branches he teaches are for the child and not vice versa.” Certainly, 
the teacher is for the child, but in one sense of the word, the child is as 
much for the teacher and the branches learned as the teacher is for the 
child. 

Sympathy must exist between the two; for, like all elements in nature, 
this quality must be found in order to insure good results. A fish cannot 
live without its element, water; man, without air; the soul, not united to 
God by the sympathetic element of prayer, is a blank. 

The teacher may be present in the classroom; he may be as learned as 
Socrates, or as wise as Solomon, but, all his knowledge and wisdom will 
effect very little, if the child is not attracted by the love and kindness 
of that teacher. 

A beautiful bed, for instance, stands for ornamentation in a room. Its 
artistic coverings are too delicate to come in contact with the poor, 
weary body of the fatigued man. The original use of the bed is for 
the man, not the man for the bed. The man draws no benefit from 
what should be beneficial. So it is with teacher and child. The child, 
very often, derives no benefit from lessons imparted by the teacher, 
owing to a lack of sympathy between them. 

Again, a child may help the teacher in the very act of his teaching. 
How? In what way? A problem in arithmetic is given the pupil to solve. 
The teacher sees it in his own way; often a bright, intellectual child, and 
not infrequently, a still less intelligent pupil, throws a light upon the 
problem which may have never penetrated the mind of him who is impart- 
ing the solution according to his own method. 

Are all the branches taught useful to the child? How many pupils have 
we met who are obliged to follow the curriculum in spite of likes and dis- 
likes? Six, eight and sometimes ten books in one grade. Have the pupils 
aptitude for every branch? No, we will find that out of this number of 
studies the pupils may have a liking ‘or but one or two branches. They 
follow the course, but they make very little progress in any branch, except 
the few for which they have a natural talent. A boy studies grammar. He 
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hates the very name. The teacher may strew the path of his explanations 
with all the beautiful flowers of rhetoric; but these flowers are but weeds 
in the boy’s mind. Their colors do not attract him, their fragrance touches 
not his sense of smell. Change this study for natural history, science or 
mathematics. What a gleam of satisfaction crosses that boy’s countenance! 
He is all energy, ambition; nay, the very heat of his energy displays itself 
in his speech and actions. He is transformed. He is no longer the 
drowsy boy dozing in grammar’s detested fields. He is in his element. So 
it is with other branches. 

Why the present school branches are used as studies. The present 
school branches are used as a preparation for the higher fields of knowl- 
edge. As a house, built upon the sand, sways irom side to side with every 
wind that blows, and finally drifts into the ocean’s merciless waves, so 
does an education drift into the unknown waters of failure, if it has not 
been first well founded upon the solid rocks of religion, reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, language, grammar, history, geography. Take away 
these and what hope can the artist, the sculptor, the scientist, the explorer, 
the navigator, the novelist have? Can the literary man be successful in 
literature if he has not first stood upon the firm basis of language and 
grammar? 

How can an engineer dare risk the lives of so many thousands who place 
themselves in his keeping through perilous journeys, if he himself stands 
not upon the solid rock of calculations, first learned at his mother’s knee, 
and strengthened later by the teachings of a devoted teacher? 

What led to the discoveries and the exploration of the beautiful 
countries, famous now in propagating the remembrance of noble heroes 
whose life blood won for us the laurels of faith, peace and prosperity, if 
not their knowledge of the twin sisters, history and geography! Without 
the present elementary school branches, the higher course of education 
could scarcely be accomplished. 

“For its individual existence the child’s best teachers are its parents; 
but for its social development it requires a professional teacher.” True, 
but is the root of this social development always found in the child when 
it is brought to the teacher? Can the professional teacher continue the 
training of this child if the parents do not first instill this solid principle in 
its home training? 

Have the parents a right to expect that this child be returned to them 
decked with full grown blossoms, if they themselves codperate not with 
the teacher? By no means. If the teacher has fulfilled his duty and 
worked to bring the child to the attainment of his social development, 
great will be his success, but greater still will the success be if parents and 
teacher work in unison. 

The home, the school, the church, civil society, the state, and industry 
are so many teachers to lead the child to all that is grand and noble. 
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“Men are educated,” says Dr. Fitch, of England, “from infancy to the 
grave by all the sights and sound, the joys and sorrows, which they en- 
counter by the character and behavior of their friends, the nature of their 
surroundings, and by the books they read.” 

As teachers, we recognize that our life work is the education of not only 
the mind, but also the heart. Mind culture and heart culture must go 
hand in hand, otherwise education is a failure. Sad experience teaches us 
this in the many downfalls of men, gifted and brilliant in mind, but void 
of the loftiest of all gifts—a cultured heart. 

Yes, the teacher is for the child, but not as an ornament, not as a 
pedestal, not as some distant, majestic being of whom the child stands in 
awe and dread; no, the teacher is the cultivator of the choicest flowers— 
flowers to blossom, not only on earth, but to bloom eternally in heaven— 
the cultivator of God’s little children. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION. 


Tuespay, July 7, 8 p. m. 

The assembly was called to order by the Rev. Phillip 
R. McDevitt, at the Sinton Hotel. He announced that the 
Executive Board of the Catholic Educational Association had 
endorsed the movement of last year, and had officially established 
a section to be known as the ‘Superintendents’ Section of the 
Parish School Department.” All new members were requested to 
register their names and official titles and addresses. 


Rev. P. R. McDevitt was chosen chairman of the meeting, 
Rev. R. W. Brown, secretary. Rev. E. A. Lafontaine read a 
paper on “Teachers’ Examinations.” Another paper on the same 
subject was read by Rev. Thomas Devlin. Both papers provoked 
a lively discussion. 


A motion was carried that a committee of five be appointed by 
the Chair to draft a set of by-laws to govern this section, said 
committee to report at the next regular meeting. The Chair 
appointed Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., Rev. E. A. Lafon- 
taine, Brother Michael, Revs. R. W. Brown and O. B. Auer. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The meeting was held in St. Francis School on Wednesday, 
at 4 p.m. The Committee on By-Laws reported as follows: 


BY-LAWS SUPERINTENDENTS SECTION. 


Name.—This Section shall be known as The Superintendents’ 
Section of the Parish School Department of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 


Object—To form a union for the purpose of preparing and dis- 
cussing papers, and the exchange of ideas on subjects pertaining 
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to the general and special work of superintending and supervis- 
ing parish schools. 


Membership.—Membership shall be open to superintendents 
and supervisors of parish schools, inspectors and examiners of 
religious communities and members of diocesan school boards. 


Officers.—The officers of this section shall be a chairman and 
a secretary, to be elected at each annual meeting. 


Meetings.—Meetings shall be held during the annual conven- 
tion of the Catholic Educational Association at the time and place 
assigned it by the Executive Board of the School Department. 


Amendments.—These By-Laws may be altered or amended by 
a majority vote of those entitled to ballot in this section at any 
annual meeting. 


The By-Laws were unanimously adopted. On motion Revs. 
E. A. Lafontaine and Thomas Devlin were appointed a nominat- 
ing committee. 


Rev. F. W. Howard gave a report on “Teachers’ Meetings,” 
as conducted in the Columbus diocese. Revs. Joseph A. Weigand 
and J. J. Schneider of the Columbus school board, spoke briefly 
on the same topic. Very Rev. C. Wienker read a paper on the 
“Value of Teachers’ Meetings and Methods of Conducting 
Them.” <A general discussion followed. 


The nominating committee proposed the names of Rev. P. R. 
McDevitt for Chairman, and Rev. R. W. Brown for Secretary, for 
the ensuing year. On motion they were duly declared elected. 
The section instructed the officers to confer with the Executive 
Board with regard to suitable subjects for discussion for the next 
annual conference. 


It was the sentiment of all present at the meetings of this sec- 
tion that its deliberations will have a far-reaching effect, that this 
section will be a most important factor in furthering and ulti- 
mately completing the codrdination and codperation of our paro- 
chial and high schools, colleges and universities so ardently 
desired. 


The meeting adjourned. 


Rosert W. Brown, Secretary. 




















PAPERS 


THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS 





REV. E. A. LAFONTAINE, 





On entering upon this topic it is a relief to know that it is 
not necessary to ask whether teachers should be examined or not. 
The question has been answered in the affirmative years ago by 
the bishops of the United States, when in the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore they prescribed as a rule to be everywhere 
observed that each candidate must give proof in a fair examina- 
tion of sufficient ability and training before being given a license 
to teach. 

The substance of paragraph 203 of the Council is as follows: 
Since the condition and growth of our schools depend principally 
upon the quality of the teachers the greatest care must be taken 
that none but those who are thoroughly qualified should be per- 
mitted to teach. Accordingly, we command that in future no one 
be admitted to the office of teacher in the parochial school who 
has not given proof of ability and fitness by a successful examin- 
ation. 

The bishops shall establish a board of examiners whose duty 
it will be to examine orally and in writing, all religious teachers 
belonging to diocesan congregations, and all secular teachers; 
and to issue a five-year license to such teachers. No priest shall 
employ in his school a teacher who has not received this license. 

The obligation of holding this examination is not extended to 
religious congregations having general superiors according to 
constitutions approved by the Holy See, but the bishops are 
vested with the power to remove incompetent teachers through 
the superiors or by appeal to Rome. 

This power of removal naturally gives to the bishop the right 
of establishing and judging the qualifications of the teachers. 

What I have read so far is sufficient to show the existing law 
on the subject of the examination of teachers. It may serve also 
to draw attention to the fact that if this law was made when the 
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Catholic schools were in their infancy and struggling with might 
and main for life itself, much more should it be expected to be 
put in operation now that our schools have grown to the propor- 
tions of an immense system occupying a position of the greatest 
prominence in the eyes of the public. 

I feel also relieved of the necessity of going into prolonged dis- 
cussion regarding the desirability of having a standard of quali- 
fications for our teachers. Every superintendent present has 
probably been obliged to hear the pertinent question: What are 
the qualifications of the teachers in your diocese, and how are 
they attested? 

Many a bishop has found it difficult to satisfy a captious parent, 
who asked the same question, or condemned the whole sys- 
tem on account of some individual teacher. Many also have 
been the unjust remarks of the press or of independent critics 
regarding the want of professional training of our teachers. I 
say unjust, because our teachers in general receive a professional 
training, ‘as we well know, but it is often a task of difficulty to 
prove it to others, to’our own people, even to some of our own 
companions, and this difficulty is caused in a great measure 
through our lack of a general system of certification. 

I take it, therefore, that with the bishops of the United States, 
we are heartily in favor of such a system. We realize that if we 
are to convince the world that our schools are as good as others, 
we must be prepared to show, first of all, that our teachers are 
equally as good. Face to face, however, with the fact that we 
have no general standard of qualification for our teachers we 
are extremely anxious to find some means of establishing one, 
hence the occasion for this paper. 

After the promulgation of the decree of the Third Plenary 
Council, many dioceses established a board of examiners, but 
many others found it impossible to do so. Where these boards 
were established different plans were employed. I select two that 
are typical. One makes use of the examinations conducted by the 
state, the other uses the examinations prepared by a board nomi- 
nated by the bishop. 

This is the way in which the examination of teachers was 
inaugurated in one diocese. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 

Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach in the paro- 
chial schools are divided into two grades, viz.: primary and gram- 
mar school teachers. 

The primary school grade will include all teachers to be 
employed in teaching the work prescribed for the pupils of the 
first, second, third and fourth grades. 

The grammar school grade will include all teachers to be 
employed in teaching the work prescribed for the pupils of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 

The grammar school grade certificate will include the primary 
school grade certificate. 

PERMITS. 

As soon as possible after a certain date, the diocesan school 
board shall issue “permits,” signed by the president and secre- 
tary, and stamped with the seal of the board, to all persons at 
present engaged in the work of teaching in the parochial schools 
of the diocese. 

Primary school teachers will have their “permits” renewed at 
the beginning of each scholastic year for three years, and gram- 
mar school teachers at the beginning of each scholastic year for 
five years, unless, in the meantime, they have been replaced by 
“certificates,” to be granted by the board on the conditions here- 
inafter specified, 

If teachers holding these “permits” shall not have passed the 
examinations required by the board for the “certificates” at the 
end of time specified in the above paragraph, it will be in the 
power of the board to demand their withdrawal from the work 
of teaching in the parochial schools of the diocese. A complete 
record of all “permits” issued will be kept by the board. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Certificates qualifying persons to teach in the parochial schools 
of the diocese shall be granted by the board upon the fulfillment 
of the following conditions: 
1. Primary School Grade Certificates——Primary school grade 
certificates, qualifying persons to teach in the primary depart- 
ment of the parochial schools of the diocese, shall be granted 
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to all those who present to the board certificates of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York of examinations 
successfully passed in the following branches: Reading, writing, 
spelling, elementary English, arithmetic, geography, advanced 
English, American history, drawing and physiology. 

2. Grammar School Grade Certificates—-Grammar school 
grade certificates, qualifying persons to teach in the intermediate 
and advanced departments of the parochial schools of the diocese 
shall be granted to all those who present to the board certificates 
of the Regents of the University of the State of New York of 
examinations successfully passed in branches required for pri- 
mary school grade certificate and the following: Physical geog- 
raphy, physics part 1, English literature, civil government, Eng- 
lish composition or second-year German, general history or ad- 
vanced drawing, botany or algebra or bookkeeping. 

The board shall, at its discretion, issue certificates (without 
examination) to those teachers whose experience in school man- 
agement and government and in the art of education shall be 
considered a sufficient qualification. 

While teachers are not required to pass the Regents’ examina- 
tion in New York state history, they must be able to teach it 
in the schools, 

The regular examinations will be held in January and June of 
each year at different places designated by the board, with a view 
to the convenience of the religious communities. 


SECOND PLAN, 

In another diocese the following plan has been adopted: 

Each member of the board, which consists of five members, is 
assigned a certain number of subjects. He prepares ten ques- 
tions on each subject and sends them to the secretary, who has 
them printed. Different members are appointed to conduct the 
examinations at the mother-house of the sisterhoods. All exam- 
inations are held on the same day. The successful candidates 
receive first, second and third grade certificates. Besides the 
common branches, rhetoric, physics and algebra are required for 
a second grade certificate, and geometry, literature, general his- 
tory and botany for a first grade. 
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Nearly all the examinations in other places are conducted more 
or less according to one of those plans. They are simple and 
practical. They show not only what can be done, but what has 
been done. They have the inestimable advantage of representing 
something actually accomplished, and if they are not perfect they 
can easily be improved with time and experience. They have not 
been adopted, however, by a great many diocesan school boards 
for several reasons, some of which I enumerate. There is difficulty 
in finding men who have the time or the inclination or the fit- 
ness to act as examiners. There is often a repugnance on the 
part of the Sisters to be examined by those who are strangers 
to them. There is difficulty in making these examinations thor- 
ough or just. Often these plans do not emphasize the fact that 
knowledge from the standpoint of the pupil is a very different 
thing from knowledge from the standpoint of the teacher. Some 
are satisfied with a knowledge of the common branches of the 
grammar school, when it is evident that a successful teacher 
must possess a reserve upon which he can draw, so that out of 
the fullness and richness of his knowledge he may be able to 
present things “new and old.” They do not always oblige the 
teacher to have previous experience, but allow him to gain it at 
the expense of the pupil. I might say also, at the expense of 
the teacher, for this lack of professional training will leave him 
forever haunted by a feeling of uncertainty and apprehension, 
while depriving him of the experience and wisdom gathered 
through centuries. They do not provide for teachers who come 
from outside the diocese, and sometimes the percentage is large. 
They do not help to raise the standard of our teachers as a 
body throughout the whole United States. 

It would, of course, be a perplexing task to devise some means 
that would do away with all difficulties and objections. I believe, 
however, that some of the greatest difficulties could be removed 
and some of the main advantages be retained by a plan that 
would embody the following ideas, which I offer for discussion: 


THIRD PLAN. 


A permit good for a certain number of years, let us say five, 
would be given to any candidate who has passed an examination 
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in the subjects taught in our grammar schools, plus one year’s 
matter in elementary pedagogy, and who has had a certain num- 
ber of lessons in observation work and practice teaching. This 
permit on no account to be issued to teachers who have -not 
received a minimum amount of training and experience. 

The permit would be renewed annually, provided the teacher 
each year took an examination covering a certain amount of 
high school work and some normal school study, such as psy- 
chology, history of education, methodology, school management, 
etc. 

At the end of five years a certificate or diploma would be 
awarded to teachers passing an examination covering the four 
years’ high school course of study and the normal school course 
of study equivalent to a certain number of weeks. 

All teachers having less than ten years’ experience would be 
expected to take this examination. 

The examination itself would be prepared, conducted and 
graded by a board of examiners, composed of members of the 
communities to which the candidates belonged. It should be the 
privilege, however, of a representative of the bishop to obtain the 
list of questions and also some of the papers, should he so desire, 
and it would be his duty to criticise them and offer suggestions. 
It would also be his privilege to publish these questions in the 
annual report of the school board. He might also be allowed or 
required to assist at these examinations at any time, although 
he would not take an active part therein. 

I have been emboldened to make the above suggestions be- 
cause my experience with the heads of religious communities has 
been such that I have the highest opinion of their zeal for all 
that will tend to make our schools stronger and more efficient. 
I have always found them anxious to hear suggestions and 
eager to carry them out. I know of some communities that are 
already doing work of the kind I suggest and even on a larger 
scale. I am, therefore, convinced that the religious communities 
would meet more than half way, any appeal made to them through 
this department of the convention. 

The advantages of a plan of this kind would be manifold. It 
would tend to create within a reasonable length of time a uni- 
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formly trained body of professional Catholic teachers of national 
standing and importance. It would tend to promote the establish- 
ment of normal schools in all the communities. It would assure 
thoroughness and justice in the examinations. It would protect 
the sensibilites of the sisters or other teachers. It would give the 
diocese a suggestive and directive influence in the formation of the 
teacher and would not antagonize anybody. It would satisfy the 
public. It would increase the number of teachers prepared to 
receive training for our academies and colleges and would, 
therefore, promote the establishment of higher normal schools 
by creating a need for them. Finally, it would be a practical way 
to obtain the end which we have in view, namely, that the paro- 
chial schools may continue to grow stronger and more efficient, 
and may prove to be a source of pride, of hope and of strength 
to the State, no less than to the Church. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS 
REV. THOMAS DEVLIN, 


Examinations to determine fitness to enter the calling of 
teachers, no doubt originated in response to the need of pro- 
viding skilled persons for such important work, and of pro- 
tecting the child from injury at the hands of incompetent in- 
structors. The safeguarding of the interests of the pupil, the 
family and society, and the elevation of the profession, seem 
to be the reasons for requiring the examination of teachers. 

The Church recognizes this in her legislation. Declaring that 
the efficiency of our schools depends chiefly upon the character 
and fitness of those teaching in them, the Third Plenary Coun. 
cil of Baltimore has made laws instituting a Board of Exam- 
iners for teachers in each diocese in the United States, and out- 
lining the manner in which the board is to exercise its func- 
tions. The Council decrees that this board shall examine all 
teachers in the diocese, secular as well as those who belong 
to diocesan religious communities. Special provision is made 
for communities which are not diocesan. The board is di- 
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rected to issue certificates authorizing those who are qualified 
to teach. These certificates are to be valid for five years and 
for all dioceses. At the expiration of five years, a final exam- 
ination is required for a permanent certificate. No priest may 
employ a teacher in his school who has not received a cer- 
tificate from the board of examiners, unless such a teacher shall 
have taught before the enactment of the law. The manner in 
which the examinations shall be conducted and the method 
of recording their results, are also prescribed in the decree. 

The wisdom of this legislation is manifest. If any proof be 
needed of the prudence and effectiveness of the means chosen 
by the Fathers of the Third Plenary Council to raise the stand- 
ard of professional attainment upon the part of our teachers, 
and lift up our schools to a high grade of efficiency, it will 
be found in a comparison of the condition of the schools twenty- 
five years ago with their condition to-day. The remarkable 
progress made in this period of the history of Catholic education, 
may be attributed in a great measure to the examination of 
teachers. 

The scholastic and professional ideals have been furnished 
exclusively for the majority of the teachers, by the examina- 
tion requirements. Many possessing no other than an ordi- 
nary education, have attained a relatively high degree of pro- 
ficiency in scholarship, and a very practical professional equip- 
ment under the stimulus of the examination. Those whose 
scholastic and professional knowledge are superior have reached 
a high standard under the same impulse. The growing interest 
in normal training to be noticed to-day is without doubt, the 
result of the teachers’ examinations. 

Besides the law establishing the board of examiners for 
teachers, the Baltimore Council made provision also for a sep- 
arate body known as the “Diocesan School Board.” As the 
work of these two bodies is correlative, it seems strange that 
under the law they are totally independent one of the other. 
In some dioceses, the members of the teachers’ examination 
board, are members of the school board at the same time. The 
two bodies, however, have no point of contact except by mutual 
agreement. The logical situation seems to demand that they 
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should codperate. While no friction may occur between the 
two boards, the welfare of the schools requires that there should 
be a full understanding by both of all matters pertaining to 
the schools. As it is, the school board is responsible for the 
school work of the diocese, but has no control over the train- 
ing of the teachers. If the superintendent of schools, who is 
the agent of the school board, and who, by the nature of his 
office, has excellent opportunities of knowing the qualifications 
of the teachers, were ex-officio chairman of the board of ex- 
aminers, a bond of union would be established between the 
two bodies with the result of more intelligent codperation in 
the great work in which both are engaged. This view is em- 
phasized by the fact that throughout the country one of the 
chief duties of superintendents of public instruction and county 
superintendents of schools, is the examination and certification 
of teachers. 

While the examinations, as heretofore conducted, have been 
productive of splendid results, in the future much will depend 
upon the experience and skill of the examiners. Our teachers 
are advancing in culture, mental grasp and professional knowl- 
edge. The men chosen to certify to their professional qual- 
ifications should be men not alone of intellectual ability and 
zeal in the cause of education, they should be acquainted, also, 
with the principles of the science and familiar with the methods 
of the art of teaching. They should be practical men, able to 
discriminate. Under the most favorable circumstances, the 
examinations must be adapted to widely diversified conditions, 
both as to subject matter and candidates. The qualifications 
of the fit and the unfit, the trained and the untrained, of the 
applicant who has just finished the eighth elementary grade, 
and the academic or college graduate are to be determined. 
No adequate uniform test of the scholarship or ability of a 
number of students such as described, can be given, but the 
subject matter can be so selected and the questions can be so 
framed as to get results which will enable the board to form 
just judgments. For the proper fulfillment of this duty, a 
capable and efficient body of examiners is needed, 
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From what has been said it is evident that there should be 
in the first place a classification of those who are to be ex- 
amined; secondly, the scholastic examination should be adapt- 
ed to the rank and requirements of the grades; third, the pro- 
fessional examination should not be regarded as of less im- 
portance than the test in other branches. 

In all the examiners should bear in mind that it is rather 
the attainments in discipline and culture that are desirable, 
and that intellectual power is more to be prized than a store of 
knowledge. 

In the diocese of Pittsburg the examinations of teachers, 
as prescribed by the Council of Baltimore, have been con- 
ducted annually since 1893. The board of examiners is ap- 
pointed by the Right Reverend Bishop at the diocesan synod 
every three years. The board as constituted at present, num- 
bers seven. Soon after their appointment the members or- 
ganize by electing a chairman and secretary. Every year 
about the first of January, an outline of the studies to be pur- 
sued by the teachers who are to be examined, is given to the 
superiors of the various teaching communities and to the lay 
candidates who apply for it. The examinations are held in the 
month of July at the mother-houses of the different com- 
munities. The questions for the examination are prepared by 
the members of the board, who meet twice for this purpose, a 
few weeks before the date of the examination. The manner 
of conducting the examination is as set forth in the decree of 
the Council of Baltimore. 


DIOCESAN TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


REV. FRANCIS W. HOWARD. 


I have not prepared a paper on this topic and I shall merely 
state briefly some points concerning these meetings, the ex- 
perience that has been derived from them, the manner of conduct- 
ing them, and the good that has been and may be accomplished 
through them. 
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The Diocese of Columbus will hold the sixth annual meeting 
of the principals and teachers of the schools of the diocese on 
August 19 and 20, of this year. 

The annual meeting is official, and by order of the Right 
Rev. Bishop each school is required to have at least one rep- 
resentative at the meeting. It is called “the meeting of the 
principals and teachers,” for attendance is obligatory only on 
the principal while all are free to attend. We have forty-five 
schools in the diocese, and our registration at the conferences 
is usually about eighty. Those who attend are acquainted 
with the conditions of school work in the diocese, and in going 
back to their respective homes they take the spirit of the occa- 
sion, and through these annual meetings an influence has been 
created that reaches every school, and every teacher in the 
diocese. 

Our meetings thus far last two days, and we have only morn- 
ing sessions. These, however, last from 9 to 1. The program 
of exercises is prepared by a committee of the school board, 
the teachers themselves giving helpful suggestions. Among 
the topics discussed the principal ones are curriculum and 
text-books. We have, in the diocese uniform text-books, and 
a course of study which is used in all the schools. The teach- 
ers themselves have had the most important part in arranging 
these. These are topics of never-failing interest, and many 
phases of school work can be touched on in discussions on 
these subjects. Among the subjects for this year we have a 
paper on “The Importance of Good Teaching in the Primary 
Grades,” “Age and Time of Entrance and Promotions,” “The 
_ Teaching of Reading.” Our papers are written by the teachers, 
and also read by them. As a rule the papers are very good, and 
they are listened to with eagerness, and discussed with animation. 

The members of the school board are present at the meeting 
and occasionally some visitors. The proceedings and dis- 
cussions are conducted by the chairman of the diocesan 
school board. I have often been asked the question: “Can 
you make the teachers talk?” Inasmuch as our teachers, with 
few exceptions, are women, the question always seemed to me 
to have an element of humor in it. The discussions are very 
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informal, and the teachers are as free in their discussions as 
they are in their own convents. The opinion expressed is re- 
garded as the opinion of the individual teacher and not that of the 
community to which she belongs. The teachers give their ex- 
perience and opinions freely and candidly, and all are benefited 
thereby. The members of the school board also take part in 
the discussions. When a topic is proposed every one is given 
an opportunity to speak, and though we have a tacit under- 
standing that the time allowed for a person in discussion is 
five minutes, we find that each speaker usually has some point 
to make and the discussions are brief. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop opens our meetings by celebrating Mass 
for the teachers of the diocese on the first day, and for the 
deceased teachers on the second day. He also attends the 
sessions, but is present as a visitor and leaves the teachers 
entirely free in the discussions. He gives a formal address to 
the teachers at the close of the meeting and if there are any 
directions he wishes to give he makes them known at that time. 

I believe that these meetings have done much good for the 
school work of the diocese. We have many communities 
teaching in the diocese; these meetings have established an 
esprit de corps and have produced a sympathetic feeling among 
all the teachers. The teachers also learn that knowledge on 
the subject of education is not confined to one community, 
and that we may learn from each other. The teachers feel 
greatly encouraged by the meetings, and they are inspired with 
a deep sense of the importance of their work, and are encour- 
aged in their holy vocation. 

The school work has been greatly unified through the in- 
fluence of the meetings. Each year the teachers tell the ob- 
stacles they have overcome and the progress they have made. 

The meetings give the teachers a voice in the school work 
of the diocese. They are free to express their opinions, and 
they know that any just criticism will receive attention. It will be 
found that the common opinion and experience of the teachers 
themselves, is an excellent standard to be guided by in framing 
regulations for the school work of the diocese. 
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VALUE OF TEACHERS’ MEETINGS AND METHODS 
OF CONDUCTING THEM 


VERY REV. H. C. WIENKER. 


Wherever enthusiastic teachers meet and are free to con- 
verse, there is apt to be an informal, yet genuine school meet- 
ing. Like enthusiastic horsemen, baseball players, etc., they 
never tire, never cease talking of their life’s work, its problems 
and progress. 

Meetings, spirited as these, are held in some of our best 
teaching communities nearly every evening during recreation. 
They are a happy combination of free, cheerful conversation, 
and an interesting school teachers’ meeting. Papers are cor- 
rected, difficulties that arise in the classroom, in the correction 
of compositions, or of poorly constructed sentences, are then 
and there met with, and placed before “the house,” to be re- 
written in at least passable English, with the least possible 
changing of the original wording—while a mirthful, humorous 
vein pervades throughout, the meeting being half in fun, yet 
all in earnest. Blessed and successful is the school, is the 
community whose teachers never tire, never cease discussing 
this their life’s work! 

Another method of teachers’ meetings, on a small scale, was 
made obligatory fully two years ago by our Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Fitz Maurice for all our teachers. It is conducted as follows: 
At least once a week, all the teachers of every parochial school 
hold a formal meeting, in their respective convents, for the 
purpose of making known the progress of the week in each 
classroom. At this meeting the sister directress presides. Re- 
ports of the progress or failure of the methods empioyed, are 
there made by any and all teachers. Practical improvements 
or suitable remedies are proposed and discussed, and either 
adopted or rejected as the case may be. These meetings are 
intended to keep the teachers and classes of the whole school 
working out harmoniously the system and the diocesan grade 
work adopted three years ago. Another practical and very 
useful feature of these meetings is the proposing and for- 
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mulating of suitable test and review questions, also ot suitable 
thought requiring questions to insure the thorough under- 
standing and mastery on the pupils’ part, of the topics and sub- 
jects studied, thereby leading children to think for themselves. 
To insure and control the regular holding and practical work of 
these meetings, a synopsis of the proceedings, and especially the 
resolutions adopted, are to be recorded in a book kept for the 
purpose. This book is to be examined annually by both the 
diocesan and the community superintendent. 

Finally, there is a meeting on a larger scale—the diocesan 
teachers’ meeting or so-called institute. The value of these 
meetings is manifold and great. In the first place they create 
new life, zeal, enthusiasm. Friend and foe, the public at large, 
within and without the fold, realize that we are doing some- 
thing; we are trying to keep abreast of the advancing strides 
of the general educational progress. This feeling itself is a 
great help in our work. It reassures the people, the pupils, 
the teachers, and even our brother priests. Moreover, it brings 
together the ablest members and leading spirits of the different 
teaching communities. They realize more than ever that they 
are all working for the same cause, in the same large field, 
where there is plenty of room for all. The two to four days’ 
intercourse of various community representatives, the exchange 
of opinions, the comparison of methods followed or preferred 
—is not only very interesting and instructive, but also broad- 
ens the mind and naturally leads towards trying and adopting 
the best. It also paves the way for rational uniformity. But 
the chief use of these meetings, to my mind, is in the fact that 
they are the surest way of pointing out the defects of the 
schools, and proposing, urging the necessary means and ways 
of overcoming and avoiding these imperfections. 

To tell a young sister all that is defective in her work, is, in 
our opinion, often most trying, cruel, heartless; and worse 
still would it be to condemn the work of a sister grown old 
in religion, because, after all, it is only our opinion, we are not 
sure. We may only worry, discourage, possibly almost crush 
her; besides we would not likely convince her of anything ex- 
cept that we are displeased with her work, and possibly of the 
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additional fact, that we are very hard to please. All this is 
different at the diocesan meeting, where everybody is in a 
cheerful, receptive mood, the memory of the unpleasant exper- 
ience during the last visit or examination, has been nearly, if 
not quite obliterated. Here the superintendent has an oppor- 
tunity in a private session, to speak his whole mind, to point 
out positively, the faults and imperfections he has found; to 
back it up with such statements and facts as will convince all 
present that some, if not many of the teachers, must guard 
against certain imperfections and shortcomings, and must at- 
tain a higher standard of proficiency. 

We can there talk to all, yet to none in particular. “Let 
those whom the shoe fits, wear it.” The superiors, or leading 
teachers of each community are there; they will remember 
what is said, and will try to eliminate or prevent such short- 
comings in their respective communities. 

If suitable lectures are secured on those very weak points, 
and it is shown during the institute, in a clear, convincing and 
moving way, how such abuses or imperfections can be avoided 
or overcome—then a most important step has been taken, 
and a movement started, towards correcting and overcoming 
the faults of the individual teachers and of the communities at 
the same time. 

Now, as to the manner of conducting such meetings, the 
following points suggest themselves to my mind by the facts 
of the case and past experience: 

1. Obtain, of course, the consent and the advice of the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop of the diocese. 

2. Secure the most suitable time and place for the meeting. 
The beginning of the vacation would seem preferable, as the 
teachers will have time afterwards to study and remedy the 
deficiencies, and make these points even a matter of special 
examination dnd resolutions during their retreat. 

3. Let us give due credit and encouragement to those 
spouses of Christ, who have given up all for His sake, and 
who endeavor possibly more than we priests generally, to do 
God’s holy will in gathering and saving the lambs of His 
fold. After that, let us get done with the most unpleasant 
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task soon, in the very opening session. We need then say no 
more unpleasant things during the institute. All the other 
talks and lectures should be of an uplifting, cheerful nature. 

4. Try to secure interesting, practical, experienced lecturers, 
if possible, real teachers and educators. 

5. The lectures should be interesting, but chiefly instructive, 
not merely entertaining; they should suit the needs and capac- 
ity of the rank and file of the majority of our teachers, rather 
than the tastes and ambitions of a few, whose natural talents 
and scholarly attainments enable them to advance and almost 
complete their own higher education. 

6. Insist on papers to be prepared and read, if only at a pri- 
vate meeting, by at least three or four members of the teach- 
ing communities. The superintendent generally knows the 
strong or weak points of the communities and might suggest 
such subjects as would suit best to either their peculiar talents 
or wants—or he may leave the choice of subjects to them. 
The subject for next year’s meeting might be selected now, 
should be settled at latest by New Year. This will make each 
community study up on educational matters generally and 
their own special topic particularly. Each community will be 
anxious to bring a creditable, instructive, practical essay. That 
effort and desire will lift and keep them out of old ruts, en- 
gender and preserve a spirit of healthy emulation, and help all 
on towards that goal which we all so earnestly desire, the 
highest possible perfection of our parochial schools. 

%. Try to adopt, or have committees from the different 
teaching orders adopt, under your guidance and direction, a 
system of grading, and such other general regulations con- 
cerning school management and discipline, choice of text- 
books, etc., as may seem wise, feasible and fairly agreeable 
to all. Such committees should meet two or three days before 
the general meeting, and hold over doubtful matters to be 
discussed by the whole house. It might be good to try such 
grade work and regulations at least for one year before finally 
adopting them. 

8. After rather large public institutes of three or four days’ 
duration have been held for a number of successive years, one 
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in each, at least of the largest communities of the diocese, a 
more private meeting of only two days’ duration, but on the 
same plan, might serve all purposes just as well, for some 
years at any rate, especially if followed up by the superintendent 
spending a day in each community for a similar purpose. 

In fact, the more exclusively even the largest diocesan in- 
stitutes are conducted for actual teachers besides real lovers 
of and workers in our parochial schools only, the more real 
good will be accomplished, the freer the (religious) teachers 
will feel to speak, and the less danger there will be of disturb- 
ing elements or useless and well nigh endless discussions. 

9. With us the rule was that at least six members should 
attend from each community living at a distance, while all 
teachers of the city where the meeting is held are to attend 
all the lectures. For a more private diocesan teachers’ meet- 
ing three (or possibly two) representatives of each distant com- 
munity might suffice, while the attendance of all local teachers 
living within a reasonable distance might be insisted upon. 
Another good plan is to have at least the teacher in charge of 
each school attend. 

10. Regarding lecturers beware of advocates of fads and the 
oily-tongued advocates of men and firms, that have something 
to sell. Realize that perfect, yet loving, easy control, constant, 
active (not merely listless) attention are the surest proofs of 
a good teacher and a good school. Then realize that our 
schools should above all be thorough and practical in imparting 
both religious and secular education; that this thoroughness 
is impossible, if we try to teach all or many of the so-called 
higher studies (or fads) which are merely attempted, not mas- 
tered in the common schools. We should not at all try to 
copy, nor even to surpass the public schools in their own line. 
We must raise and produce better, more reliable, more prac- 
tical and effective men and women, both for this life and the 
next. Let the lectures and lecturers be chosen with the chief 
viéw to firmly inculcating and practically establishing these 
sound principles in the minds of our teachers and the educa- 
tional work of our schools. 





DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


———— 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION. 
TUESDAY, JULY 7, 2:30 P. M. 

The Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., Chairman, addressed the dele- 
gates and outlined the various topics for discussion. The min- 
utes of the previous meeting having been read and approved, the 
Rev. E. A, Burkley, Columbus, Ohio, read a paper on “Our 
Opportunities in State Schools for the Deaf.” After discussion 
the conference adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 9:30 A. M. 

The program consisted of a paper by the Rev. S. Klopfer, St. 
Francis, Wis., on “Cultivating the Reading Habit Among the 
Deaf.” 

Valuable suggestions were given on the composition of text- 
books for the deaf by Catholics acquainted with their habits and 
peculiarities. 

After discussion the conference adjourned to hear the paper 
of the Rev. J. F. Quinn, Hartford, Conn., on “The Catholic 
Church and the Education of the Deaf,” read before a meeting 
of the Parish School Department. 


THIRD SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 

At this session the following subjects were discussed, “How 
to Obtain an Accurate Census of the Deaf,” “Uniformity in 
Signs,” “Do We Need a National Organ of Publication ?” 

The financial report having been read the conference adjourned 
until Thursday, 9:30 a. m., when the delegates assembled for 
the election of officers and the adoption of resolutions. 

The Rev. Ferdinand A. Moeller, S. J., Chicago, was unani- 
mously re-elected Chairman. The Rev. P. M. Whelan, Phila- 
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delphia, was re-elected Secretary, and the Rev. S. Klopfer, St. 
Francis, Wis., was elected Treasurer. The Chairman, Secretary 
and Treasurer form an Executive Board. 


The Most Rev. Archbishop Moeller, the Right Rev. Bishop 
Maes, of Covington, Ky., and the Right Rev. D. J. O’Connell, 
President General, visited the conference and addressed some 
kind words of encouragement to the delegates. 


The following resolution was adopted: 


Wuereas, Very many of our Catholic deaf-mutes in the 
United States have lost their faith owing to the lack of educa- 
tional facilities, it is the sense of the deaf-mute conference that 
something must be done for the amelioration of conditions and 
for this purpose it is recommended, 


First. That a Catholic school for the deaf be established for 
the present, at least, in each archdiocese. 


Second. That in each diocese there be a priest assigned to 
minister to the spiritual wants of the deaf. 


The meeting adjourned. 
P. M. WHELAN, Secretary. 


Present at the Deaf-Mute conference: 
Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., Chicago. 
Rev. J. F. Quinn, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. E. A. Burkley, Columbus, Ohio. 
Rev. S. Klopfer, St. Francis, Wis. 
Rev. T. F. Delaney, New Orleans, La. 
Rev. T. J. Gibbons, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. F. A. Kehoe, Bellevue, Ky 

Rev. H. H. Buse, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rev. E. C. Griffin, Trenton, N. J. 

Rev. D. J. Lavery, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. P. 
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M. Whelan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sister M. Dositheus, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, S. N. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss Catherine King, Chicago, Il. 

Miss Mary Malone, Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Gertrude B. Sorrels, Baltimore, Md. 











PAPERS 


OUR OPPORTUNITIES IN STATE SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF 





REV. EDMUND A. BURKLEY. 





This paper is not to be considered in any point a defense of 
our present system of godless, or at least anti-Catholic state 
schools. In very few branches of the American educational sys- 
tem have bigotry and anti-Catholic feeling held so long a sway 
as in the education of the deaf. Many of the state schools for 
the deaf have in the past been Protestant propaganda, where all 
religions but the Catholic were taught to be respected, and all 
the literature emanating from these institutions was strongly 
flavored accordingly. It is a recognized fact that Catholic schools 
and colleges, where religious instruction is given with the other 
branches of knowledge, are necessary in order to keep alive the 
faith in the coming generations and to stop the leakage which 
has lost so many souls for God. If this is true of the education 
of those who are in full possession of their faculties, how much 
the more is it not true of those who are deprived of their hearing, 
one of the best aids to a good education. Hearing children, 
even if they have no opportunity of attending Catholic school, 
can be taught the mysteries of their religion by their parents and 
their pastor; they can increase this knowledge by the sermons 
and instructions given in their churches ; but the deaf are deprived 
of all this. They are like strangers in the land, not understanding 
the language that is spoken. The acquiring of their religious 
knowledge depends almost wholly upon the time spent in the 
institutions for the deaf. In many of the larger cities there are 
priests who know the sign language and look after their spiritual 
needs. But outside of these cities, what will become of the far 
greater number of Catholic deaf deprived of these opportunities ? 
If they have not been well instructed in their religion, taught to 
make frequent use of its sacraments and to better their knowl- 
edge by good reading, they soon become weak and lose their faith. 
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The only solution of the Catholic deaf-mute question is in Catholic 
schools for the deaf. Since, however, the time is not yet here 
when we can send all our Catholic deaf to Catholic schools, and 
as most of them are by circumstances compelled to attend the 
godless state schools, it is of prime importance that we make the 
best use of the few opportunities we have of imparting a good 
religious instruction to our Catholic deaf. 

What then are our opportunities in the state schools for the 
deaf? 

We must take conditions as they are, not as they ought to be. 
Bigotry and anti-Catholic feeling are slowly dying out in this 
glorious country, but in some places they are dying a hard death 
and seem to linger quite a while. This latter seems to be the 
case in some of our state institutions for the deaf and by our 
good influence we may have an opportunity of hastening this 
demise. This is, however, a work which calls for considerable 
tact and diplomacy. We must be watchful and still not need- 
lessly aggressive. In cases of too flagrant violation of the rights 
of Catholics or when teachers use their class hours to disseminate 
atheistic or anti-Catholic doctrines we must be firm and demand 
just equality, but great care and judgment must be used. Our 
influence should be more positive than negative. By this I mean 
that we should strive to attend strictly to our own business, 
show that we are only intent upon instruction and moral uplifting 
of our Catholic pupils and are not antagonistic to others. 

Owing to Protestant propaganda in several state schools and 
to the narrow-minded and bigoted character of literature cir- 
culated among the deaf in past years there is a strong anti- 
Catholic prejudice among many of the older pupils of these 
schools. Even our Catholic deaf have been influenced by these 
forces, so that in many cases when they returned home for their 
vacation parents were shocked by their indifference and even 
contempt for the Catholic faith. The harm that has been done 
will take years to repair and our own personal influence will not 
always help. The value of good Catholic literature in this case 
cannot be too greatly emphasized. By putting into the hands of 
our pupils good Catholic literature we can counteract many of 
these bad influences. We must develop in our pupils a taste for 
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good reading and guide them in the selections of their books and 
periodicals. 

What are our opportunities for instructing our Catholic pupils 
in the state institutions? So far I have been speaking of our 
work in breaking down some of the barriers which hinder us 
in our labors for the salvation of these souls. Now for the more 
positive work of instruction. One of the first things the pupil 
must be taught is the attendance at the Sunday Mass. I think 
it preferable to have the Sunday Mass at the institution, for then 
we will have more time for instruction, and it will also assure a 
better attendance. It is, however, a good practice, where pos- 
sible, to take the children to a Catholic church several times a 
year and there explain to them the different articles in the church; 
the tabernacle, stations of the cross, the statues, etc. Many of 
these objects are somewhat difficult to explain in the sign lan- 
guage and one or two visits to a church where they can be seen 
will teach the deaf better than hours of instruction without 
them. Concerning the prayers at Mass, we have tried a method 
at the Ohio institution, which, I think, will give good results. 
One of the teachers kneels in a prominent place, half facing the 
altar, and signs the Mass prayers, which the children sign in 
unison. They are thus taught the different parts of Mass and 
how to hear Mass with devotion by saying the proper prayers. 
Such prayers are selected which more or less in themselves explain 
those parts of Mass at which they are said. After Mass the 
children are separated into different classes and several of the 
Catholic teachers at the institution assist in giving the instruction. 
Once a month a general instruction is given to all. 

The truths of our religion must be taught as well as possible. 
but particular care should be taken to inculcate on the deaf the 
proper and frequent use of the sacraments. For if in later life 
they frequent the sacraments regularly we can rest assured that 
they will remain firm in their faith and obtain their final salvation. 

In giving instructions and preparing for first confession or first 
Holy Communion, consideration must be had for the general 
order of the institution, else we cause disorder and lose the good 
will of the officials. Saturday is a good time for instruction for 
confession. It is a good plan to take a small class of eight or 
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ten on Saturdays, instruct them, give them individual attention 
and prepare them well for confession. Thus even the smaller 
children between eight and nine years old can be taught to make 
a fair confession and receive the graces of this sacrament. 

The deaf are greatly impressed by ceremony. First Holy Com- 
munion is a fruitful occasion to impress them with the beauties 
of our religion. Deprived of their hearing, they cannot appre- 
ciate a high Mass, but let the low Mass be accompanied with 
all the ceremony permissible. A. procession of the first com- 
municants, carrying lighted candles, then the solemn renunciation 
of Satan, renewal of the baptismal vows, etc., will add solemnly 
to the occasion and impress more deeply upon them the dignity 
of this sacrament. The officials of the Ohio Institution have 
shown us many kind courtesies on the occasion of first Holy 
Communion, and I am sure that at other institutions. they will do 
the same if tactfully approached. 

We must try to create a Catholic atmosphere among our chil- 
dren. The ecclesiastical year, with its different ceremonies, will 
assist us in this; Christmas, with its little Christ Child in the 
manger; on Palm Sunday we can distribute the palms already 
blessed in another church. Circumstances will not permit us to 
carry out all the various church ceremonies of the year in the 
rooms or halls allowed us in the state institutions, but we must 
try to have as many as possible, and thus show and explain to 
the deaf the beauty and splendor of the service of God. Little 
pictures representing the birth, resurrection, ascension of Our 
‘Lord can be distributed and their meaning explained. These 
pictures can be bought cheaply and are a valuable adjunct to our 
means of instruction. Crucifixes, medals, badges or rosaries (even 
if they cannot say the rosary) will help create in them a Catholic 
spirit and a love for things celestial. 

We must always bear in mind that the Catholic deaf-child 
living in a state institute is being educated and raised in sur- 
roundings indifferent to the faith of our fathers, and we must 
grasp all fair opportunities to instill into its heart a love and 
devotion to the one true Church of God. 

Tn conclusion, let me recall to mind the solution of the Catholic 
deaf-mute question concerning the education of the youth given 
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last year by Father Whelan in his paper, entitled: “How can we 
improve existing conditions among our deaf-mutes?” It is this: 
“In the larger dioceses, the same as we have diocesan orphan asy- 
lums, hospitals, etc., let us have diocesan Catholic schools for the 
deaf. It is a greater anomaly for a diocese in a large and popu- 
lous center to be without its school for the deaf than it would be 
for the largest parish in the diocese to have no parochial school.” 


HOW TO CULTIVATE THE READING HABIT 
AMONG THE DEAF 


REV. STEPHEN KLOPFER. 


There was a time when the education of the deaf was con- 
sidered impossible, so much so that it found expression in these 
words of Lucretius: 

“To instruct the deaf, no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them, and no wisdom teach.” 

Gradually, however, systems of communication were devel- 
oped by means of which thought and knowledge were, and are 
still, imparted to the deaf. To-day the education of the deaf 
is an accomplished fact, proof of which we find in the many 
schools for the deaf throughout the world. 

The difficulty now before us is not how to impart knowledge 
to the deaf, but how to induce him and help him to continue 
his education after leaving school. The solution lies not so 
much in teaching speech and conversation, for these are labor- 
ious and inaccurate, and signs are inadequate; but especially 
in teaching reading and engendering such a love for reading, 
that it becomes a habit. ° 

The object of our schools is to prepare the deaf for life, fit 
him for the life around him. He is to be kept from isolation, 
and to be made an active member of human society. He must 
be able to inform himself about events of common interest, cur- 
rent history, and news generally ; to do which he must be able to 
read, and love to exercise this ability. He must have the reading 
habit. 
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Again, the mind is ever seeking food. If this food be want- 
ing, the mind grows weak and loses control over the sensual 
appetites. The growth of these appetites manifests itself in a 
constant desire for company, dissipation, and excitement which 
lead to ruin. Against this it is our duty to safeguard our 
charge by exciting a healthy appetite for reading and supplying 
the mind with wholesome reading matter, in other words by 
cultivating the reading habit. 

Finally, Father Quinn, in his excellent paper, has yesterday 
shown us what the Church has done for the deaf and especially 
for those of her own fold; the efforts and sacrifices of Cath- 
olics to procure for the Catholic deaf a Catholic training and 
education. Having few sermons, if any, receiving but little 
information concerning his holy religion after he leaves school, 
it is quite natural that much he has learned there, will be con- 
fused and forgotten. We can best prevent this sad state which 
is equivalent to the defeat of all our efforts, by enkindling in 
him a love for reading, by cultivating the reading habit. Con- 
fronted by this fourfold necessity, physical, social, ethical, and 
religious we eagerly look for a solution and this we find, first, 
in giving the child a thorough course in language, and, second, 
in placing such readers in his hands as are based on the ap- 
proved principles of Catholic pedagogy. 

Reading supposes the use of language, the knowledge of 
words and combination of words. Language spoken, written 
or in signs is the necessary medium of communication between 
teacher and pupil. It is the foundation upon which rest all 
other branches, upon which depends the whole religious and 
secular instruction. Its use is, furthermore, the criterion of 
instruction. 

From this we readily see the necessity of a thorough lan- 
guage course. This must be graded and always adapted to the 
state of mental development the child has reached. Every 
word of the lesson should be known and fully understood. The 
known words must often be repeated in the various branches, 
in dictations, in daily journals, in letters, in conversation, and 
in suitable stories. By these means every word becomes in- 
delibly impressed in the mind of the pupil, and a copia verborum 
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accumulates. With the memory the reasoning faculties of the 
child must also be developed. Beginning with single,. mono- 
syllabic words simple sentences follow. In due time appear 
short lessons carrying out a definite idea. Concrete objects 
with which the child becomes familiar in school and in daily 
life, child-life itself, form the best food for the mind of the 
child. Thence there can be an advance to the abstract. This 
training of memory and mind will be secured, if besides apply- 
ing in various branches, the same words and ideas will be 
treated again in the readers making these the center of what 
has been learned and the basis of the progressive language 
course. 


Let us now see what pedagogy requires of a good reader. 
An excellent reader is one which is perfect both as to matter 
and method. Such a reader embodies matter which is per- 
fectly adapted to the needs of a child living in our times and 
possessed of an immortal soul which must be saved. It does 
not tend to a one-sided, merely intellectual, training, but con- 
siders also the moral training, that deep training of the heart 


and will. The method considers the capabilities and advance- 
ment of the child. As to method there are series of books 
published for the deaf, which are good, but considering the sub- 
ject matter treated in these books, they cannot be called excel- 
lent, because, on principle, they disregard the religious element 
which the greatest pedagogues, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
consider of paramount importance. These pedagogues main- 
tain that there is no education, if the will is not strengthened 
and confirmed in its love for truth and morality. This is pos- 
sible only when education is based on religion which comple- 
ments the natural motives of thought and action by elevating 
supernatural motives. 

Moreover, religion opens to the mind a new source of 
thought most natural and congenial to the child. It arouses 
conscience, it offers many opportunities of exercising the mem- 
ory and judgment, and for judgment itself, it teaches the safest 
and soundest principles for practical life. 

To effect this intellectual and moral training, the reading 
matter must be elevated throughout. It must inspire noble 
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sentiments, and give courage to dare and to do noble deeds. 
A few remarks will show the characteristics of such a reader. 
Love of truth and clear and happy observation of nature should 
be implanted and fostered in the young heart. Truth must be 
presented with unaffected objectivity, and that which is noble 
as natural, happy, and pure disposition. Object lessons from 
the life of man and child, from animate and inanimate nature, 
if rightly presented, satisfy the mind, because of the informa- 
tion recalled or imparted; they ennoble the heart because asso- 
ciated with Him who is the wise Creator of all, our kind and 
common Father, and this the more effective when put forth in a 
pleasant and unimposing manner. 

It is necessary also that love of home and country receive 
due attention. Hence the reader, especially of the higher 
grades, should be national and American. Patriotism, instilled 
in history proper, is fostered by occasional selections of stirring 
events and scenes of our history. 

Of greater importance, in fact the raison d’etre of our schools, 
is this, that the Catholic scheol in union with the Church 
awaken Catholic life, arouse true Catholic sentiment. In this 
the reader must needs assist. It is our Church which has es- 
tablished, and always fostered and upheld true education. In 
all she has done there is something noble and educational. 
Let this be brought home to our deaf pupil with due emphasis. 
This does not imply that the reader be a compendium of dog- 
matic and moral theology or church history or liturgy, it means 
simply this, that the Catholic spirit pervade the entire course 
of reading. In well selected lessons the pupil is to see the 
beauties and glories of our Church, to learn to admire and 
respect her, and love to be her loyal and dutiful child. 

Literature appears in two forms, prose and poetry. Since 
we wish to introduce the child into literature, Ohler, who is 
considered one of the best German pedagogues, would have 
the reader contain poetic selections besides the prose. “Be- 
hold: the child at play, see how it observes animal and plant 
life; consider its inability to realize the prose of human life, 
how attentively it listens to the song, the fairy tale and the 
fable, and you will perceive the necessity of the poetic element 
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in a reader for children. Besides this,” he continues, “a child 
will learn to love its language and feel impelled to perfect itself 
in the use thereof, upon perceiving the impression on all when 
beautiful thought is clothed in beautiful form.” 

Let us for a moment suppose we had such readers. Wpon 
the correct use thereof would then depend their usefulness. 
Under the direction of the teacher reading must effect such an 
immediate sentiment which will at once develop into dispo- 
sition. For in children immediate emotion must take the place 
of settled character or conviction. One may have ever so many 
lessons on diligence, if by contemplating the advantages and 
moral beauty of this virtue, sentiment be not fairly captivated 
their reading will avail but little. 

Nor may we forget that we are to cultivate a habit. We 
do this by often supplementing the text-book with juvenile 
literature and other means suggested above. These exercises 
will foster independent reading, and awaken a pride and self- 
reliance which will greatly help to overcome the little difficulties 
encountered by the beginner. The correct use of such books 
for four, five and six years cannot but excite an appetite, a 
craving for similar interesting, wholesome, and useful reading 
matter. At this stage the readers used in our parochial schools 
could be used to advantage. 

But a sad fact confronts us, we have no readers adapted to 
the use of our Catholic deaf. Realizing the necessity and 
knowing how to obviate it, let such whose experience among 
the deaf, has made them familiar with their difficulties, their 
tendencies, their mode of thinking, prepare such language 
books, readers, and literature. We must have our own readers 
as well as we must have our own schools. To use non-sectarian 
readers and supplement them with Catholic readers will always 
prove a defective substitute. 

Non-sectarian school books, aside of the vague ethics they 
may suggest, appeal principally to the mind. But there are 
many among the deaf especially of a sentimental emotional 
disposition. In appealing to both the mind and the heart we 
can with better reason expect to awaken the interest of all 
our deaf pupils, not only such who are distinguished for their 
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bright parts, but also the less gifted. Once this interest is 
awakened, it will increase and grow into the habit we are striv- 
ing to give our pupils. 

In preparing such readers and literature we must bear in 
mind two principles: 1. In as far as the deaf pupil is the 
same as the hearing child we are to follow the rules of ap- 
proved pedagogy; in points of difference we are to adapt the 
respective rules to the condition of the deaf. 2. The child 
will naturally follow the line of thought with which it became 
familiar at school. Therefore the reader should serve both 
its purpose in school and form a foundation of reading in after 
life. 

True to the spirit which gave rise to the education of the 
deaf we can then confidently look to perfection of education 
which elevates to a higher social plane, safeguards from many 
moral dangers, and confirms in his holy religion, him who is 
so dear to us all, the Catholic deaf. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND DEAF-MUTE 
EDUCATION 


REV. J. F. QUINN. 


The education of our Catholic deai-mutes is a subject which 
until recently has received but scant attention in this country. 
This, we firmly believe, is not to be attributed to indifference 
or to lack of zeal, but to the fact that little has been known 
concerning the sad condition of the Catholic deaf-mutes in the 
United States. 

We most respectfully beg leave in this paper to call the 
attention of “The Catholic Educational Association” to the 
necessity in which our deaf-mutes are of sharing the benefits 
of a thorough Catholic education and we trust through your 
influence that the cause of the deaf-mutes will be brought prom- 
inently before the attention of those who may find it in their 
power to remedy these conditions. 
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We will give a general survey of what the Catholic Church 
has done in the past for the education of the deaf-mutes in the 
hope of stimulating renewed efforts in this noble cause. The 
condition of the deaf-mutes is indeed a most pitiful and help- 
less one as far as the acquisition of knowledge is concerned. 
There is no class of people so absolutely dependent on others 
in this respect. Even the blind so handicapped in other re- 
spects have the advantage over the deaf-mutes in this, that 
they can hear, they may go to church and hear their religion 
preached and learn for themselves, for, “Faith cometh by hear- 
ing.” But this common avenue to learning is closed against 
the deaf-mute; he must come to the knowledge of his faith 
and of things in general by an entirely different route. The 
faculty of vision is the avenue by which the deaf-mute arrives 
at the knowledge of things. But this faculty is prone to lead 
one astray, for appearances are oftentimes deceptive and this 
is especially true when it is a question of acquiring the knowl- 
edge of faith by sight alone since “Faith is the evidence of 
things that appear not.” 

This truth was brought forcibly to my attention last year 
when a deaf-mute lady came to receive instructions for her 
first Holy Communion. She was past 60 years of age and was 
born and brought up in a good Catholic family and attended 
church regularly during her life. Yet I found her utterly ig- 
norant of her religion. She had not the faintest idea of the 
meaning of the Mass; knew nothing whatever of our Lord or 
the Holy Trinity and had only the vaguest idea of a God. The 
fact that she could read very little added to the difficulty. Even 
among those who can read, it is surprising how easy it is for 
them to form confused and erroneous ideas of the truths of 
religion, as any one engaged in the instruction of deaf-mutes 
can testify. The fact is the deaf-mute depends almost solely 
on his instructor for the knowledge of religion. For this rea- 
son the deaf-mute realizes his dependence on his instructor, 
reveres him as an oracle of wisdom and puts implicit faith in 
all that he teaches. His impressionable soul is in the hands 
of his instructor as wax in hands of the moulder. He does not 
inherit his faith as other children do from his parents who are 
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unabie to instruct him in this matter; he may truly be said to 
get his faith from his instructor. This fact, I believe, explains 
in large measure the awful losses to the faith among deaf- 
mutes who have been deprived of the opportunity of a Cath- 
olic education and have been forced to seek knowledge in in- 
stitutions under non-Catholic influences. 

There is no class among civilized peoples which has been so 
sadly neglected as the deaf-mutes in all history. In uncivilized 
communities, they are regarded as monsters and often put to 
death as useless members of society. The Code of Justinian 
which seemed to embody the essential principles of right for all 
countries and for all times considered the deaf-mute as non 
sui compos and by positive enactment denied the congenital 
deaf-mute all civil rights and consigned him to perpetual in- 
fancy. The deaf-mutes continued under the ban of the law 
until the time of Bonaparte who gave to them the right of 
heritage. 

The art of expressing ideas by pantomime dates back to the 
days of Grecian and Roman culture. It is related that a con- 
test took place between Cicero, the eloquent Roman orator, 
and Roscius, the great comedian, to see which could express 
a thought most forcibly, the one by his gestures or the other 
by his word, which shows the attention paid to this method 
of conveying ideas. The sculptor by attitudes and expressions 
of the countenance caused the cold and lifeless marble to 
breathe forth the feelings of the soul; and the painter pictured 
upon canvas the course of history and the exploits of individ- 
uals so plainly that he who runs may read. Ideographic lan- 
guage was in use among the Chinese and hieroglyphics among 
the Egyptians. It seems strange that it never occurred to one 
of the gifted men of those times to apply one of those methods 
for the instruction of the deaf-mutes. 

We search, however, the records of Grecian and Roman civ- 
ilization in vain for the account of a single deaf-mute being 
educated, much less of the establishment of a school or system 
of education for their benefit. The attitude of humanity toward 
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the deaf-mute in ancient times is summed up in the familiar 
couplet of Lucretius: 


“To instruct the deaf, no art could ever reach, 
No care improve them, and no wisdom teach.” 


Their condition was regarded as hopeless. Nor did their 
condition at once change under Christian civilization; for many 
long centuries their condition in society was an anomalous 
one. 

The Church has ever embraced within the pale of her bound- 
less sympathy all classes of people and with a special predilec- 
tion for the most helpless and the abandoned. Yet for many 
centuries the deaf-mute seemed to baffle all her efforts for 
their relief. Even as late as the eighteenth cntury, the deaf- 
mute was classed with the idiots and was regarded commonly 
as a demi-automaton but not by the Church. The first record 
of any attempt to instruct the deaf-mute is related in Bede’s 
history of England where it is said that the bishop made the 
sign of the cross on a deaf-mute’s tongue and taught him to 
articulate words and sentences, but this seems to partake more 
of the nature of a miracle. There may have been individual 
cases in which ingenuity and affection discovered methods of 
breaking in on the isolation of the deaf-mute and bringing 
him forth to light—but as a class, the deaf-mutes lived during 
those centuries in profound darkness of mind. 

The high honor of being the first to instruct the deaf and 
dumb successfully is accorded to a Spanish priest named 
Ponce de Leon. He was born in the city of Valladolid in the 
year 1520. He is supposed to have had a considerable num- 
ber under instruction. According to his own account, he 
taught persons who were born deaf and dumb, “to speak, to 
read, to write, to keep accounts, to repeat prayers, to serve 
Mass, to know the doctrines of the Christian religion and to 
confess themselves viva voce. One of his pupils received the 
orders of a cleric, possessed a benefice and recited the breviary.” 

It seems a pity that the work so well begun should have 
ceased at his death. About thirty-six years after his death John 
Paul Bonet, a Spanish monk of the order of St. Benedict, pub- 
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lished an extended and valuable treatise entitled, ““The Reduction 
of Letters and Art of Teaching the Dumb to Speak.” This work 
of Bonet’s has the distinction of being the first formal essay 
published on the subject and is considered a work of great 
merit. The manual alphabet so generally in use among the 
deaf and dumb is found in Bonet’s work and he is regarded 
as the inventor. Bonet died in 1629. 

The middle of the eighteenth century is the brilliant era in 
the history of deaf-mute education. Until that time relief came 
only to isolated cases and generally to members of noble fam- 
ilies who were able to richly reward such instruction. 

Among the names that shine forth on the pages of history 
as the distinguished benefactors of the deaf-mutes, that of the - 
venerable Abbe de L’Epee is without question entitled to the 
highest place of honor. Charles Michael de L’Epee was born 
at Versailles on the twenty-fifth of November, 1712. Well 
known for his benevolence and piety, he was raised to the 
priesthood by the Bishop of Troyes, a nephew of the famous 
Bossuet. “Calling one day at the house of a friend, he no- 
ticed two twin sisters engaged in needle work and addfessing 
them received no reply; repeating his remark, he still failed 
to gain their attention. On expressing his surprise at their 
seeming rudeness, to their mother who entered the room, she 
informed him that her daughters were deaf and dumb and 
added with tears that their teacher, a Christian Brother named 
Vanin, who had taught them a little by means of pictures, hav- 
ing just died, they were left without any instruction.” “Be- 
lieving,” said the Abbe, “that these two unfortunates would 
live and die in ignorance of religion if I made no efforts to 
instruct them, my heart was filled with compassion and I 
promised if they were committed to my care, that I would do 
all in my power to aid them.” 

These two souls alone were enough to arouse the zeal of 
this noble-hearted priest, for he had no idea at that time, as he 
himself says, of accomplishing any more than teaching them 
how to think correctly, and thus lead them to the knowledge 
of God. That, however, proved to be the beginning of his 
great life work. 
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De L’Epee then entered with enthusiasm on this new work. 
He observed that the two sisters made passes in the air with 
their hands to express familiar objects about them; and he 
concluded that the sign language is the natural language of the 
deaf-mute. Previous to his time some who undertook the in- 
struction of the deaf-mutes proceeded on the theory that speech 
is essential to thought. “Faith cometh by hearing,” they said, 
and reasoned that it was therefore absolutely impossible for a 
deaf-mute to arrive at the knowledge of things, or to form any 
abstract ideas in his mind. The Abbe exploded this false the- 
ory which retarded the education of the deaf-mutes. He re- 
called a principle which he had learned from his tutor in his 
youth, viz.: “That there is no more natural and necessary 
connection between abstract ideas and articulate sounds which 
strike the ear, than there is between the same ideas and the 
written characters which address the eye.” This principle so 
simple to us was strongly disputed by those opposed to his 
method who regarded it as a philosophical heresy. But the 
Abbe demonstrated the truth of his proposition by successful 
experiment. 

The Abbe proved that it is possible to convey by the 
windows of the mind, what cannot be conveyed by the door, 
viz.: to insinuate into the mind of the deaf-mute by the chan- 
nel of the eye what cannot be introduced thither by that of 
the ear. He had to encounter many adversaries to his new 
theory, among whom were many .learned philosophers and 
academicians of different countries, who maintained the impos- 
sibility of subjecting metaphysical ideas to representative signs 
and consequently the necessity of them remaining above the 
intelligence of the deaf-mute. We may here add that St. Fran- 
cis of Sales had anticipated the work of the Abbe de L’Epee. 
Having come across a deaf-mute lad while preaching he pit- 
ied him so much that he took him into his service and when 
told that he could never be anything but a useless incumbrance 
in the household, the Saint replied: “He will be of use to me 
at any rate. He will teach me how to practice charity.” He 
succeeded in establishing communication with him by signs 
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and taught him his religion so that the boy could make his 
Easter Communion. 

De L’Epee began his method of instruction with a little 
stock of such actions and gestures as have a natural significa- 
tion, substituting conventional signs when natural ones were 
wanting and step by step he led his pupils from the knowledge 
of things known to things unknown to them. But this was 
only a preliminary step to lead his pupils to the knowledge oi 
God and religion. He imparted the truths of religion to their 
minds with such wonderful success that he convinced his op- 
ponents and aroused interest in deaf-mute education all over 
Europe. His Holiness, the Pope, seconding the efforts of the 
Abbe, sent his Nuncio to preside at examinations of the deaf- 
mute pupils, for the Abbe had established a school for their 
instruction at his own expense. The pupils astonished all 
who witnessed them, by answering questions on the nature 
and attributes of God, and on the sacraments including the 
Holy Eucharist, with remarkable intelligence. They were 
taught to read intelligently and to write grammatically, often 
surpassing speaking children in the accuracy of their knowl- 
edge. As a result several priests from Italy and Austria 
learned the language and Catholic deaf-mute schools were 
opened in Rome and in many of the provinces and in other 
lands. Under the patronage of the Emperor, Francis Joseph 
of Austria, a Catholic deaf-mute school was opened in Vienna. 

To De L’Epee belongs unquestionably the merit of originality 
in all this procedure—for although other men as Cardon, the 
Italian, Dalgarno, the Scotchman, and Dr. John Wallis, the 
mathematician of Oxford, had enunciated the same principle, 
De L’Epee was wholly unaware of their knowledge of it and he 
was the first to make a practical application of it, thus discov- 
ering for the deaf-mutes a way out of darkness to the bright light 
of revelation. He emancipated the deaf-mutes from the limbo 
of intellectual darkness to which they had been consigned and 
brought intellectual freedom to this benighted class. De 
L’Epee is the founder of the first deaf-mute institution on the 
heights of Montmarte on the outskirts of Paris. Later a sim- 
ilar institution was opened in Edinburg, but it was exclusively 
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for the rich. Another one was opened in London for the poor, 
but the art of teaching was kept a family secret for sixty years. 
The Abbe De L’Epee established his school for the benefit of 
the poor and spread the knowledge of the language broadcast. 
He was recognized and honored as the great benefactor of the 
deaf and dumb. France out of gratitude erected a monument 
to his memory in his native city and his funeral was attended 
by the mayor of the city, a deputation of the National Assem- 
bly and by members of the Commune. Two years after his 
death, the school was taken over by the National Government 
and is still known as “The Royal Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb in Paris.” He was succeeded in the work by a former 
pupil, the Abbe Sicard, who developed and perfected the meth- 
od of De L’Epee. Whatever improvement has been made, it 
remains true that the Abbe De L’Epee by his sign system laid 
the foundation of all systematic instruction of the deaf and 
dumb and that the whole system now followed in the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes virtually owes its origin to his ingenuity and 
devotion. The venerable Abbe De L’Epee by his great zeal 
is justly entitled to be called, the apostle of the deaf-mutes and 
let us hope he will one day be honored as their patron saint. 
The lustre gained by the Church in the old world in the ed- 
ucation of the deaf and dumb was destined to be dimmed in 
the new world and the apostleship of the deaf-mutes was lost 
to the Church in this country. The apostle of the deaf and 
dumb to the new world is Laureut Le Clere, once the celebrated 
deaf-mute pupil of the Abbe Sicard and professor in the school 
founded by De L’Epee. His name is identified with the open- 
ing of the first institution for the deaf and dumb’in the United 
States. This is the American institution for the deaf and dumb 
in Hartford, Conn. A citizen of that city named Thomas Gal- 
laudet went to Europe to study methods for the instruction of 
deaf-mutes. He first visited the school in London and then 
applied to the school in Edinburgh, but failed to meet with 
success, as those institutions refused to instruct teachers in 
the art and exploited the art only for pecuniary emolument. 
He then went to Paris where he met with a very courteous 
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and favorable reception from the Abbe Sicard and spent nine 
months in that institution in the acquisition of the language. 

An arrangement was made with Laurent Le Clere and this 
intelligent professor returned with Mr. Gallaudet and opened 
the school in Hartford in the year 1817. Sad to relate this first 
apostle of the deaf-mutes to the new world lost his faith and 
the institution which he helped to found was placed under the 
auspices of the Congregational denomination. The history of 
this institution has been from its foundation associated with 
the most melancholy examples of perversion among the Cath- 
olic deaf-mutes of this country. For a long period it was the 
only institution of its kind in the country and all the deaf- 
mutes who desired an education were obliged to go there. The 
records of this institution contain a very long list of Catholic 
names. It was known that the establishment afforded a ready 
asylum to the Catholic pupil as well as to the Protestant. But 
it was not known that the price exacted from the former in 
return for the pittance of support and instruction which he 
received was the surrender of every principle of the religion 
in which he was born; that his heart was industriously filled 
with hatred and contempt of the practices which his parents 
would have taught him to love and venerate and the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the helplessly dependent condition of his 
intellect were sedulously improved in filling it with prejudice, 
so as to render the task of removing them in after life utterly 
impracticable. The fact is that only a remnant of the Catholic 
pupils who attended the institution were saved to the faith. 

This condition prevailed for nearly a century. It was only 
under the present administration of the Right Reverend M. 
Tierney, Bishop of Hartford, that an arrangement was reached 
with the authorities of this institution whereby the Catholic 
pupils would be allowed to assist at Mass and attend Sunday 
School although the institution is almost under the shadow of 
the Cathedral. Formerly the Catholic pupils were obliged to 
assist at chapel services in the institution and the concession 
made in behalf of the Catholic pupils was granted with re- 
luctance. For the past 15 years, conditions have changed in 
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this respect but there is always great danger to the faith in 
such institutions. If the faith of Catholic children who attend 
public schools is imperiled, how much greater is the peril to 
the Catholic deaf-mutes who live many years of their early life 
when their minds are most plastic, under non-Catholic in- 
fluences day and night and withdrawn from home influences 
altogether. This is a trial for any man’s faith and for the deaf- 
mute it has proved fatal. Even now in this institution, all the 
old objections and historical errors against our holy faith are 
studiously inculcated into the minds of the pupils, though no 
doubt in good faith on the part of those who instruct them. 
Their libraries contain many books against our faith but none 
in its favor. Among others, I found in the hands of our Cath- 
olic deaf-mutes, the Protestant Bible and “Fox’s Lives of the 
Martyrs” copiously illustrated and in such a way as to be noth- 
ing short of a caricature on the lives of our Catholic saints. 
The history of this institution is but a repetition of what takes 
place in all such institutions. 

“Time and space will scarcely allow us to contrast the zeal- 
ous efforts put forth by our separated brethren in the interests 
of the deaf-mute with the meagre efforts made in behalf of our 
Catholic deaf-mutes. They have many deaf-mutes, some of 
whom bear names which betray their Catholic origin whom 
they have ordained ministers. These with a corps of lay 
workers are going up and down the country seeking to draw 
into their fold every deaf-mute they can find. They are well 
organized and manage to cover the ground in apostolic fashion. 
In New York, St. Ann’s Protestant Church has for a long time 
been headquarters, where weekly and week-day services are 
held for the deaf-mutes. From here laymen are sent out to 
cover Brooklyn and New Jersey districts and are extending 
their work even into Connecticut. In like manner they have 
headquarters in other parts of the country. The Protestant 
Church has a strong hold on the state schools for the deaf and 
dumb throughout the country. Almost every teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, and these number over 1000, are religious 
people and their example has a strong influence over the 
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pupils while there are few Catholic teachers for the deaf-mutes. 
Many of the schools for the deaf-mutes are under the auspices 
of one or another Protestant denomination. The legislature of 
the State of New Hampshire annually appropriates a sum of 
money for Protestant ministers to preach to the deaf-mutes 
of that state. There are many Catholic pupils in those instt- 
tutions and in some, as in Hartford, the majority is Catholic, 
and these institutions are visited frequently by Protestant min- 
isters who preach to them while one of the professors inter- 
prets in the sign language. 

“According to the statistics of last year out of a total num- 
ber of 132 schools for the deaf, there are 4 schools in the state 
of New York and 9 in the remaining portion of the United 
States making in all 13 Catholic schools. They are doing 
noble work and are for the most part under the care of the 
sisters. But what are these among so many? As we have 
seen the Catholic Church has been closely identified with the 
work of the education of the deaf-mutes from its very inception, 
and was ever most solicitous for the spiritual welfare of this 
helpless portion of the flock. Practically everything that was 
done in the beginning for the relief and education of the poor 
deaf-mutes was due to her efforts. The founder of institutions 
for the deaf and dumb was, as we have seen, a Catholic priest. 
He is the inventor of the natural language of the deaf-mute— 
that of pantomime—which corrected, enlarged and _ perfected 
has proved adequate to interpret written words and to express 
every shade of thought. It was chiefly through his labors and 
writings that the care of the deaf-mutes has been recognized 
in all Christian states as the indispensable duty of mankind. 
To him the words of the old poet fittingly apply: “The country 
owes you much for the new citizens which you give them.’ 
* * * * Sad as the history of the deaf-mutes has been 
in the past, there is every encouragement for the future judging 
from present signs. The Right Reverend Bishop Tierney, of 
Hartford, is planning for a Catholic deaf-mute school in the 
near future the present Sunday school being conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy at Hartford. Already the diocese of Chicago 
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is providing a large new school for the deaf. The Sisters of 
the Presentation Order in the diocese of South Dakota will 
open a school for the deaf in September, while in the diocese 
of Pittsburg, the Sisters of Charity who have been studying 
the best methods of deaf-mute education will open a school 
for them in September. Let us hope that others will speedily 
follow suit, until every deaf-mute is provided with a Catholic 
education.” 





SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION. 


TueEspay, JULY’7, 1908. 

The fifth annual conference of the Seminary Department of 
the Catholic Educational Association was called to order at 2:45 
p. m. by the President, Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D. The 
minutes of the preceding meeting at Milwaukee were adopted as 
printed in the annual report. In his introductory remarks the 
President referred to the distinguished losses which the confer- 
ence had sustained sirfce its last meeting. 

The Conference proceeded at once to the reading of the papers 
prepared on the topic, “The Training of Seminarians to Habits 
of Study.” The first paper was read by Rev. Bartholomew Ran- 
dolph, C. M., of the Brooklyn Seminary. The second paper, 
written by Rev. Dr. M. F. Dinneen, S. S., of St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, Baltimore, who was absent by reason of illness, was read 
by the Secretary. The discussion was entered into by Bishop 
Maes, of Covington, by Bishop O’Connell, the Right Rev. Presi- 
dent of the Association, and by several members of the Confer- 
ence. It led to the appointing of a committee on resolutions, 
consisting of Father Conroy, of Niagara Seminary, Father Shee, 
of the Cincinnati Seminary, and Father Centner, of the Josephi- 
num, with the instruction that they draft resolutions expressing 
the sense of the Conference on the preparation to be required of 
students seeking admission to the Seminary, and the steps to be 
taken, if any, towards obtaining the codperation of the colleges 
in fixing a higher and more uniform standard. This committee 
was appointed to serve also as the regular committee on resolu- 
tions. Another committee was named, consisting of Father 
Randolph, of Brooklyn, and Dr. O’Reilly, of Cleveland, to draft 
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suitable resolutions on the death of Mgr. Mackey, of the Cincin- 
nati Seminary, Mgr. Garvey, of Overbrook, Mgr. Moes, of Cleve- 
land, and Dr. Dissez, of Baltimore, all deceased since the last 
meeting of the Seminary Conference. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1908. 

The second session was opened at 9:30 a. m. with prayer by 
the President. The minutes of the preceding session were read 
and adopted. The paper of Dr. Kerby, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, “The Study of Social Questions in the Seminary,” was read, 
in his absence, by the Secretary. Dr. Ryan, of St. Paul Seminary, 
.tead his paper, “Social Questions in Their Bearing on Seminary 
Education.” A prolonged discussion followed, as the subject 
attracted much attention and the meeting was largely attended. 
The seminaries represented were those of Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Collegeville, Detroit, Emmitsburg, the 
Josephinum, the Kenrick, Niagara, St. Meinrad’s, St. Paul and 
St. Vincent’s of Beatty, Pa., or thirteen in all, more than half 
the seminaries of the country. 

The meeting adjourned at noon. 


THIRD SESSION. 
THURSDAY, JULY~9, 1908. 

The third session was opened with prayer by the President at 
9:30 a. m. The election of officers resulted in the unanimous 
choice of the following: 

President, Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore. 

Vice President, Very Rev. Joseph Shee, of Mt. St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Cincinnati. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. John F. Fenlon, St. Austin’s 
College, Brookland, D. C. 

On the authority granted by the Conference, the President 
appointed Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., of St. Vincent's 
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Seminary, Beatty, Pa., and Rev. Thomas O'Reilly, D. D., of St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, members of the Executive Board 
of the Seminary Department and members of the General Execu- 
tive Board. 


The Conference, proceeding to the consideration of the subject 
of the day, “The Seminary from the Viewpoint of the Parochial 
Clergy,” listened to the papers of Mgr. Schrembs, V. G., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and of Very Rev. Joseph Shee, of Cincinnati. The 
Conference was favored by the expression of the views of His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Cincinnati, and of Bishop Maes, of Cov- 
ington. Many priests engaged in the parochial ministry were 
present and several expressed their opinions on the work of the 
seminaries and the needs of the ministry. As the hour for the 
closing general meeting of the Association was at hand the dis- 
cussion had to be cut short. The Conference went into executive 
session, non-members withdrawing, and adopted the resolutions 
presented by the Committee on Resolutions, and also the resolu- 
tions presented by the special committee on the death of our late 
distinguished members. The morning’s discussion had left no 
time for the presentation of the views of the seminary men about 
the seminary. Several members gave brief expression of their 
opinions in reply to some of the observations that had been made. 


The meeting adjourned till the next Annual Conference. 


Joun F. Fenton, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS, 


WHEREAS, we, the members of the Seminary Department of 
the Catholic Educational Association, are deeply conscious of the 
great learning required to fit our seminarians for the Holy Priest- 
hood ; and, 


WHerras, we must look to the Catholic Colleges to prepare 
the candidates for admission to the seminary, be it 


Resolved, that we deeply appreciate the efforts made by the 
delegates of the Catholic College Department during this meet- 
ing to raise the standard of Latin studies, and that we feel that 
if the same commendable work is continued along all the lines 
of the college curriculum, the deficiencies at times so noticeable 
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in the preparation of candidates for the seminary will soon be 
eliminated; and, 


Wuereas, the excellent papers and thorough discussion on 
the subject, “Social Questions in Their Bearing on Seminary 
Education,” have made a deep impression on the delegates of 
this, the Seminary Department of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation; be it, therefore, 


Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting that the social 
sciences be given a proper place in the seminary curriculum, and 
that we believe this matter worthy of the attentive consideration 
of our seminaries. 

P. J. Conroy, C. M. 
JoserH A. SHEE. 
A. CENTNER. 





Wuereas, it has pleased Almighty God to remove from the 
field of Seminary work the distinguished educators, Right Rev. 
Mgr. John M. Mackey, Ph. D., rector of Mt. St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati, and Vice President General of the Catholic 
Educational Association; the Right Rev. Mgr. Nicholas A. 
Moes, D. D., rector of St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland; Right 
Rev. Mgr. Patrick J. Garvey, D. D.; rector of St. Charles Sem- 
inary, Overbrook, and the Rev. Paulinus F. Dissez, S. S., D. D., 
for fifty years professor of theology at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore ; 


Wuereas, they labored long and faithfully in the education of 
the clergy ; 


Wuereas, they always took an active and prominent part in 
the deliberations of the Seminary Conference of the Catholic 
Educational Association ; 


Wuereas, their death is a great loss to the Association and to 
the seminaries with which they were identified; therefore, be it 


Resolved, that the members of the Seminary Conference testify 
to the high esteem in which their memory is held; that we express 
our lasting gratitude for their devotion to the cause of priestly 
education; and that 


. 


A copy of these resolutions be embodied in the minutes of our 
Conference and published in the annual report. 


B. RANpotpH, C. M. 
T. C. O’Rettty, D. D. 

















PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


ON TRAINING SEMINARIANS TO HABITS OF 
. STUDY 





REV. BARTHOLOMEW RANDOLPH, C. M. 





The seminary is in labor with its students till Christ be formed 
in them. The priest is, indeed, through the power of ordination, 
alter Christus, and it is the part of the seminary to make the 
human elements, entrusted to its moulding, as little in contradic- 
tion with the divine personality, one day in a sense to be assumed, 
as the materials will admit. With the sublimer part of that train- 
ing this paper is not directly concerned. It will be cenfined to 
the question of the habit of study, the basis of all real intellectual 
progress. The spasmodic application of one who prepares fever- 
ishly, and even with the aid of the midnight dark lantern, for the 
quarterly or semi-annual examinations, may, indeed, procure him 
a passing mark in the various branches, but of knowledge thus 
violently acquired the old axiom, violenta non durant, holds true. 
It is only what is slowly absorbed by daily study that remains, and 
even this the dust of time will cover and render well nigh unrec- 
ognizable if it be not allowed to sink into the mind and become, 
as it were, part of it. And these impressions, to be permanent, 
must be renewed from time to time. 

Besides, the few seminary years can give but a glimpse as from 
a height, of the vast region to be explored, and without studious 
habits most of it will remain a terra ignota to the priest who is 
so often called upon to point out the way to others. The Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore has decreed the yearly examina- 
tions of young priests and the quarterly conferences of the 
clergy as a means of keeping alive the interest in clerical learning, 
but it looks to the seminary for the formation of its young men 
to habits of study, for otherwise these exercises may prove but a 
hurried and compulsory performance of little utility to those most 
in need of them. The lengthened program of studies recently 
prescribed by our Holy Father for the seminaries of Italy shows 
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how large a part he thinks the mental discipline of the cleric has 
in restoring all things in Christ. 

The mind, too, that is not exercised grows less and less agile, 
as does the sedentary body, but real study gives its natural 
powers, a development proportioned to the energy expended in 
such work. And as “there is nothing great in the world but man 
and nothing great in man but mind,” to develop that mind is sure- 
ly a work of paramount excellence, even for the ordinary man, 
how much more for the man whose mind Christ has chosen as a 
guide to lead heavenward. 

Most priests, at certain periods of their lives especially, have 
many an hour that will hang heavy on their hands, unless they 
have a taste for study. If the seminary course has brought them 
this priceless boon, such hours, though laborious, will prove most 
delightful and stimulating. The lonely rectory of the remote 
country mission will be the scene of daily converse with the saints 
and sages of old. And solitude, with all its gloom and danger, 
will give place to happy companionship with the best and noblest 
minds the world has known. 

But mental exertion demands a certain amount of will power, 
and it is only continual serious application of mind that will 
generate the studious cast of character. Now, nature is loath 
to undergo the sentence to hard labor pronounced on our first 
father and his posterity. This universal law in its special applica- 
tion to brain work is particularly manifest in a young and active 
country like ours. The silent work of contemplation, the dry 
delving into dusty tomes seems out of harmony with the prevail- 
ing spirit of youthful impatience and so the needed training is 
all the harder to secure. Besides, the lack of inclination to intel- 
lectual activity is often very marked in otherwise well disposed 
aspirants to the priesthood. They look on books and scientific 
thoughtfulness as necessary evils. This may arise from their 
being reared in an especially unintellectual environment; and 
sometimes the difficulty is increased by a premature entrance into 
the seminary—mentally premature, it is hardly necessary to add, 
for usually the hurried preparation is due to the fact the years are 
speeding away. Of course, such candidates should be shown 
that here especially the old saw, “the*more hurry the less speed,” 
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applies. But. if circumstances put one prematurely in the sem- 
inary, something may yet be done that will aid him to habits that 
will ultimately enable him to help himself up the thorny paths 
of knowledge; for why should he not spend two years at work 
that generally requires one, if the slow pace best suits his slow 
mind. If, however, the hill is altogether too steep for him it is 
vain to attempt it. 

The fact that the young priest in sections of our country has 
usually to leave the quiet studious halls of the seminary for the 
bustling activity of the parish sick calls, societies and Sunday 
school, these in turn to be succeeded by the brick and mortar stage 
of his career, makes it all the more urgent that his training should 
so engraft on him the habit of study that it will survive even these 
rude shocks. His tastes in other directions for the most part sur- 
vive, his intellectual inclinations will continue too, if only they 
have received sufficient development. 

Fortunately, that part of the seminarian’s training that is best 
suited to put him on the right track for intelligently forming 
habits of study can, for other reasons as well, be given him at 
the very outset of his course. After some drill in logic, “experi- 
mental psychology, as being most easy of access and attractive,” 
is recommended. Here all our conscious acts are studied and 
the relations of sense, intellect and will are laid bare, as well as 
the influence of act on faculty and the whole genesis of habit 
with its physiological as well as its psychological basis. Seeing 
for himself what he at best but half appreciated before, the student 
will begin to understand how largely the building up of his intel- 
lectual life is in his own hands, especially because of the immense 
part the will plays therein. He will see the reason for the defini- 
tion of genius, so rarely accepted by youth, as “an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains.” He will learn that “feebleness of in- 
tellect is usually the effect of feebleness of will. The intellectual 
faculties are good enough in most men, but the will is too weak 
and inconstant to apply them with the requisite steadiness and 
perseverance.” In fact, the best teacher will look on the two years’ 
course of philosophy chiefly as a means of mental force and 
vigor. Understanding the nature of the habit of study, the sem- 
inarian’s life of retirement gives him a fine opportunity for devel- 
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oping it. He must, however, be on his guard against the fallacy 
that because a habit is not easily eradicated, once it is attained, 
he is safe. No, habit is overcome by habit, and the giving way 
to mental sloth will work havoc with the most laboriously acquired 
studious inclinations. 

Now, the fostering of the habit of study being recognized as 
the basis of future intellectual development, and this, with his 
spiritual advancement, being put before the seminarian as his 
business in life, it will not be difficult to convince him of the sin- 
fulness of neglecting his mental formation. He can readily be 
led to realize that the intellectual shirker is as much a thief of 
his Master’s time as the hireling digger who rests in the shade 
when his master’s back is turned. The spiritual aspect of the 
matter helps in another way, for what gives greater concentration 
of mind than the half-hour morning meditation made as it should 
be made? 

It would, indeed; be consoling if we could leave whoever has 
once convinced himself of his need of studious habits to his own 
devices, resting assured that he will go diligently onward in the 
path of mental progress. But the most sincere votaries of any 
art are the better for some external influence to spur on their 
lagging energies from time to time. Labor being in part a pun- 
ishment, we are at times inclined to shirk it, and that is why 
external control of work is necessary. Its best form is that which 
makes a student always feel that he may be called on any time to 
give proof of his industry. Though the opposition of our lower 
and higher nature is most easily turned to a victory for the mind 
by soliciting some external aid on its side, few would resort to the 
method of the poet Alfieri, who used to require his servant to 
leave him for hours tied at his desk in such a way that he could 
not release himself. Those whom fortune, or rather misfortune, 
seems to help to escape the daily questioning may find frequent 
examinations an effectual shackle to fasten them to their desk. 
Besides, they show a student just how much he knows, or what 
is more important, how much he does not know. It has, indeed, 
been objected to examinations, that they do not teach, but merely 
show the result of teaching, but they are an incentive and usually 
these results prove an object lesson in the advantage of faithful 
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plodding day by day. They may be abused by the crammer, but 
when joined to the daily quiz, the idler’s sin is sure to find him 
out. 

The surest test, however, of one’s grasp of his subject, and an 
excellent incentive to study, is scholastic disputation. Its formal 
reasoning may, indeed, be too difficult for some to compass, yet it 
is the best training the capable mind can get, and incidentally it 
helps to that desideratum of American seminaries, fluency in the 
language of Cicero. Accurate thought is more easily secured by 
scholastic disputation than in any other way, and what can be 
given the students that is better than the practice of accurate 
thinking, the real goal of education. 

As to the effect on the habit of study of the awarding of prizes 
for competitive scholarship, adhuc sub judice lis est. Practice dif- 
fers in this regard in various seminaries. Some deem the 
anxiety and rivalry out of keeping with the spirit of a sem- 
inary and rather hurtful in other ways. It is usually only to 
those who are from other motives already studious that the 
prizes serve as a spur, and a spur to one who is already work- 
ing his hardest is overdoing the thing. There is a tradition 
that the prize-winner is apt to rest on his oars after the races 
are won. Others see in prizes only an additional allurement to 
the will and a pleasant yet powerful sttmulant to hard study 
that will do much towards making it habitual. If prizes are to 
be given it would seem that they should take the form of books 
rather than of medals, for books are real treasures, whilst 
medals are baubles. 

But after all it is the direct influence of the teacher that can 
do most to produce habits of study. It has indeed been much 
insisted on that mental assimilation, the foundation of mental 
growth, is an internal act for which the teacher can only help 
to produce external conditions, yet the cook plays a very large 
and important part where there is question of the digestion of 
food, and the teacher is none the less important where there 
is question of nourishing the mind. He must make his own 
enthusiasm contagious, and though in many subjects he may 
find his pupils immunes yet it is hardly possible with energetic 
teachers for the vast majority of students not to be kindled to 
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something more than a compulsory interest in some branch 
or other. 

One may find dogma irksome, but the Bible as literature, 
or as the archeologist’s great storehouse may appeal to his 
imagination. It may be that the great pageant of church his- 
tory moving majestically down the ages may awaken a love 
for study. His interest in the splendor of divine worship may 
turn his energies to liturgical matters. Or, haply, the mod- 
ern languages may have a fascination for him, and if he has 
zeal, he can thus fit himself to do the missionary work of two 
or three. Or, perhaps, social questions will appeal to his prac- 
tical mind. The charm of philosophy even may make so strong 
an impression on him as to draw him back to Plato and Aris- 
totle. A student with special elocutionary gifts may find ser- 
mon writing most to his taste, and if he is convinced that only 
the studious turn of mind can develop the preacher of real 
worth, his intellectual future is assured, especially if he is made 
to see the awful desecration of God’s word they are guilty of 
whose natural glibness serves to hide, especially from them- 
selves, their lack of ideas. All empty pretence of being literary 
without a clear idea on any subject should be branded in every 
seminary for what it really is, jackdaw vanity strutting in bor- 
rowed peacock plumes. If only all such could be made to 
realize the saying of Ruskin, “False education is a delightful 
thing and makes you think every day more of yourself. And 
true education is a deadly cold thing with a Gorgon’s head 
on its shield and makes you every day think worse of yourself.” 

No one should be allowed to escape the seminary without a 
really intellectual hobby, a mild one, indeed, that will not in- 
terfere with outside duty—one that will cause the time left at 
one’s free disposal to be usefully employed. The seminarian 
is the heir of all the ages, in the foremost file of time, in a 
higher sense than Tennyson ever dreamed of, and yet if great 
care be not taken he may leave the seminary oblivious of the 
heirship and so not use its treasures to further his Master’s 
cause. There have been Cures d’Ars and Father Drumgooles 
—and would there were hundreds of them—whose virtue, 
strong will and natural logic supplied the place of scientific at- 
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tainment, but the student who through lack of codperation re- 
mains unintellectual all his life is apt to prove but an indifferent 
worker in the Master’s vineyard. Each student requires a di- 
rector for his intellectual as well as for his spiritual life—one 
whose duty it is to see that he gets a real interest in some 
branch of ecclesiastical science, and if his taste is already de- 
veloped to help him use it to best advantage. And where the 
taste is catholic, to turn his energy to the line of study most 
adapted to his future environment. 

As the voice of the teacher cannot be heard all day long, 
it must be supplemented by the printed word. The taste for 
thoughtful reading practically involves the habit of study. Hap- 
pily, bibliographies are now so usually given in learned treat- 
ises that the student interested in any subject, has the means 
to pursue it within reach, and his zealous professor has given 
such criticisms of these works that he can readily decide which 
are best for him. The well stocked library is a necessity. Not 
that it is to be rioted through indiscriminately, for concentra- 
tion is the sine qua non of real study, but the varying ability 
and taste of the students demand a variety of books to satisfy 
them. The vanishing of the borrowed book is indeed a trial to 
the librarian, but when the students themselves are entrusted 
with the whole care of their library it becomes absolutely ob- 
solete. Yet much of the reading of books that is done is mere 
waste of time, skillfully disguised, it is true, especially from the 
reader himself. To make a sieve of the mind is the worst 
thing that can be done. But to read with the object of getting 
the thought of the greatest minds on great questions and as- 
similating it only in so far as one’s judgment declares it to be 
wholesome food is indeed the way to intellectual strength and 
power, and a vast help in other ways. Father Faber says that 
after the grace of God a taste for reading is the greatest aid 
heavenward. é 

But after all the habit of study and the learning it leads to 
are but a means to an end. A seminarian of many years ago 
was shocked to hear a learned ecclesiastic describe how he 
knelt before the altar on his return from sick call duty, exclaim- 
ing to our Lord in the tabernacle, “How long, O, Lord, how 
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long, must I be tied to this drudgery, while there are such vast 
fields for my mind to explore?” But deeper thought must 
have taught his critic that this was but the natural cry of a 
mind happily hungry for truth. Nothing is nobler, nothing 
higher than the zealous administration of the sacraments. And 
he who found it irksome, never shirked. But his cry was at 
bottom prompted by a realization that his intelligence devel- 
oped, as leisure to study afterwards developed it, would open 
the way of thousands to the sacraments and to heaven. No one 
else could do this work, yet any priest could go on sick calls 
without much effort of will or intellect. The most telling eulogium 
uttered of a professor is, “he taught me how to study.” In this 
he had given his students the best natural gift and they enshrine 
him in their heart of hearts. But best of all he is enshrined in the 
heart of the Master whose work he has done well. 


THE TRAINING OF SEMINARIANS TO HABITS OF 
STUDY 





REV. MICHAEL F. DINNEEN, §S. S., D. D. 





That this subject has been assigned for discussion before a 
gathering of seminary directors is evidence enough of its prac- 
tical importance; that it has been thought of at all, is proof 
presumptive that whatever success in this matter may have 
been achieved thus far, it is still, in a measure, “a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” 

It is not meant, in discussing this question, to imply that, as 
a general rule, serious study is neglected in our schools of 
philosophy and theology. It is hardly rash to assert that, in 
the amount and earnestness of intellectual application, we need 
not fear comparison with any other educational institutions. 
Still, we must confess that where we do come short is in in- 
stilling into candidates for the priesthood that love for knowl- 
edge, sacred and secular, which should stand by them through 
life. How are we to deal with the problem? 
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There is a saying attributed to Hugh of St. Victor, which 
sets forth well enough for our present purpose the make-up 
of a student: “Tria sunt studentibus necessaria, natura, exercitium 
et disciplina.” 

As for the first requisite, natural ability, it is enough to re- 
mark in passing, that, whereas a youth with very marked men- 
tal deficiency would be better advised to try some other voca- 
tion, even for his own sake, yet the Church does not expect 
or desire a supply of geniuses. Experience tells her there is a 
class of slow students who shall never acquire anything more 
than a working knowledge of sacred science; and all that can 
be hoped for from them is that their supernatural view of the 
work before them and their faithful correspondence with grace 
will enable them to do what not a few such have done before, 
viz.: teach the faith once delivered to the saints; instruct many 
unto justice, reserving their lustre for another world, where 
they shall shine as stars throughout eternity. This category, 
of course, cannot be expected to turn out lovers of study. 

Neither must we consider those seminarians who are of ex- 
ceptionally bright parts. Their genius will enable them to 
override all obstacles—their hunger and thirst for knowledge 
will make them “scorn delights and live laborious days.” Be- 
sides, not unfrequently they are given the advantage of special 
university training. So they, too, may be left out of account. 

Just now we are concerned only with the average students 
of our seminaries, and the problem before us is: How are we 
to form them to habits of intellectual work which will accom- 
pany them beyond the walls of the seminary? What “exercitinm 
et disciplina” are we to make use of to bring out the best that is 
in them of ability and scholarship? 

First. We may justly call for a collegiate preparation suit- 
able for the work of the seminary. 

Second. We may demand, in our seminaries, that the mat- 
ter and method of studies be such as will elicit from our stu- 
dents the best intellectual work of which they are capable. 
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I. 

An all-important factor in the acquisition of habits of study 
is to begin well. 

1. If, as Cardinal Newman declares, one main portion of 
intellectual education is “to give the mind clearness, accuracy 
and precision,” certainly it is of prime importance to teach 
thoroughly the elements. To.be able to analyze and parse 
one’s mother tongue is indispensable. So evidently true is this, 
that to insist upon it sounds like emphasizing the obvious. Yet, 
will any educator of moderate experience deny that it is just this 
that is most often neglected? The assertion does not imply 
that even a small percentage of college boys are unable to give 
correct definitions of grammatical terms; but only that the 
proportion of those who have a real grasp of their meaning is 
lamentably small. The mistake is too common to assume that 
the young mind takes in the meaning of the thing with its 
verbal definition. An able teacher, with an experience of twen- 
ty-five years and more, is authority for the statement that it 
takes three scholastic terms (fifteen months) of constant repe- 
tition and varied illustration to enable the average boy to mas- 
ter the analysis and parsing of complex and compound English 
sentences—that is, to acquire a real, not merely a notional, 
concept of their grammatical content. 

Now, without this knowledge, he is blindfolded and groping 
his way in momentary fear of tripping up; with it, he is ready 
to dissect and discuss the meaning of any proposition submitted 
to him. Thus made conscious of his strength, he goes for- 
ward with ease, confidence and satisfaction in the study of his 
native tongue and its literature. 

Entering with this preparation upon the study of the classics, 
he finds himself equipped for the work. Much of the difficulty 
which the beginner encounters in Latin and Greek syntax he 
easily overcomes, for he sees that the principles of thought 
and speech are ever the same, and to make his way, he has 
only to note the idioms proper to the new language, and the 
accidental differences of construction and termination. 

2. With the elements of grammar there should be inculcated 
accuracy in the use of words. The beginner should be taught 
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not only the exact meaning of the terms of his ordinary vocab- 
ulary, but also to distinguish the different shades of cognate 
words. This is not so difficult when illustrated and enforced 
by concrete examples. Much light is at times gained by show- 
ing their derivation from Greek and Latin roots, or possibly, 
tracing their descent through the French, Italian, or other 
tongue, that the learner may be acquainted with. At any rate, 
the teacher should not fail to familiarize his pupil with the 
intelligent use of the lexicon, pointing out to him the Greek 
equivalent of the Latin word, or vice versa, as therein indicated. 
This practice aids much in securing accuracy of thought and 
alertness of observation. 

3. Another important end is subserved by this manner of 
studying the languages—the formation of a correct literary 
taste, i. e., the right estimate of elevated and beautiful ideas 
aptly expressed. The study of the classics is confessedly the 
best means for this end; but something more is necessary than 
the construing of the text of Homer or of Vergil, of Demos- 
thenes or of Cicero. The student should grasp the exact 
thought and the force of its rhetorical expression, and this he 
cannot do without being taught to appreciate the beauty of its 
historic setting and poetic imagery, as well as its ethical value. 
Once he has formed such a taste, he finds pure delight in ap- 
plying his mind to serious literature. 

4. Another condition to profit to the full by a seminary course 
is a careful training in mathematics. Mathematics, according 
to Bacon, makes a man subtle. When properly drilled in this 
science, the mind acquires a certain suppleness, elasticity and 
precision which no other mental gymnastics can supply. -It 
thus learns to grasp and hold and handle abstract ideas. It 
can tell when it knows, and when it does not know. It can 
recognize its limitations as well as its powers—a most useful 
faculty. But in order to do this, it must see the reason for every 
rule and every link of a chain of reasoning, so that it can look 
backward and forward at pleasure, without losing itself. It 
must be able to prove by synthesis what it has demonstrated 
by analysis. Nay, more; it must be able to approach the prob- 
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lem set before it from different points of view, and take in its 
bearings thus modified. 

True, this is not the only kind of knowledge; but besides be- 
ing absolutely necessary for an intelligent understanding of the 
physical sciences, it is the basis of all exact knowledge, and the 
mental training it gives helps mightily in all manner of think- 
ing. 

5. Again, a most desirable preparation for seminary studies 
is a certain familiarity with the natural sciences. It would, 
indeed, be asking too much that the student have anything like 
a profound knowledge of them on leaving college ; but it is not 
unreasonable to demand that he have some acquaintance with 
their elements. As their educational value consists mainly in 
cultivating the power of observation, and in fixing the objectiv- 
ity of science, he should be made to study physics and chem- 
istry in the laboratory, geology and botany in the field and 
under the miscroscope, astronomy through the telescope and 
under the direction of his professor of mathematics. Short of 
this, the study of natural science is hardly anything more than 
a training—or, rather, straining—of the memory. 

But, when nature itself is studied—and not the lifeless text- 
book—then accuracy of observation is seen to be indispensable. 
Scientific knowledge is seen to depend upon the verification of 
facts the most minute and difficult to grasp; guesswork is 
seen to avail nothing; general ideas are seen to be worse than 
useless—even misleading. It is seen that measurements, pro- 
portions, quantities, must be carefully observed and noted with 
scrupulous nicety. Is not this training, to use again the words 
of Cardinal Newman, apt “to remove the original dimness of 
the mind’s eye, to strengthen and perfect its vision, to enable 
it to look out into the world right forward, steadily and truly?” 
And what an advantage is not this to the future student of 
ecclesiastical science—a science in which the argument from 
authority necessarily and rightly plays so large a part, but 
accidentally and wrongly inclines the disciple to swear too 
easily by the “ipse dixit” of some favorite master. 

6. Likewise a more discriminating teaching of history is 
strongly desiderated. Without a knowledge of at least its gen- 
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eral outlines, all the studies proper to seminary training will 
be out of perspective. The march of science, of philosophy, of 
civilization, of religion as revealed in the Old Dispensation and 
the New, as well as its development in the Christian Church, 
will lose much of its interest and meaning, and all its apologetic 
force, unless it be cast in its true historical setting. What is 
imperative, therefore, is some familiarity with the course of 
universal history, together with some notions of historical crit- 
icism. 
Il. 

Were a goodly number of our students thus equipped on 
entering the seminary, the task of imbuing them with a love 
of serious study would not be so formidable. Under these 
happier conditions, we should be able to introduce certain 
changes in our curriculum which would, it is conceived, make 
for this much coveted goal. 

1, First of all, the training received at college could and 
should be pressed into immediate service and developed. As it 
is, the collegian on taking up his seminary course, is prac- 
tically made to drop all previous habits of thought. He has 
devoted five or six years to classic Latin and Greek, and pos- 
sibly, to one or more of the modern languages. All this is, 
for the most part, incontinently set aside for the crude Latin 
and (pace fellow professors) the still cruder English of our text- 
books. Now, this is not as it should be. It is conceded that 
the classics, to give real culture, must continue to be read on 
into maturer years, else their efficiency, as a means of mental 
training, is hardly appreciable, and soon all taste for them is 
lost. Why not, then, turn to account what the student of 
classics has already accomplished by making him read, con- 
currently with his regular lectures, some classical treatise bear- 
ing on the same subject, v. g.: some of Cicero’s Opera Tusculana 
on the soul, when treating of psychology; or when teaching 
ethics, selections from his De Officiis; or, again, in the same 
connections, selections from the Dialogues of Plato, or from 
his Republic. 

It is not, indeed, claimed that, in our already crowded cur- 
riculum, anything exhaustive can be successfully attempted on 
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these lines; but, enough certainly can be done to rouse the 
student’s curiosity and to give him an-insight into what may 
engage his attention more seriously later on, when he shall 
ave more leisure—ab actu ad posse! 

2. A further incentive, as well as means, to acquire and de- 
velop a taste for linguistics (which is becoming more and more 
indispensable) will be found in the practical work of reference 
in connection with regular class work. It is well known that 
a thorough up-to-date knowledge of philosophical, theological, 
scriptural or historical problems cannot be obtained without a 
certain acquaintance with ancient and modern languages. Once 
the student is brought face to face with the original sources 
whence depend their critical discussion and solution, he will 
recognize how handicapped he is by his ignorance in this re- 
gard, and will be fired with a praiseworthy ambition to equip 
himself with the knowledge requisite for. the task. 

More particularly is it just this keen sense of his inability 
to master scriptural questions without some familiarity with 
oriental languages, at least with Hebrew, that will impel the 
more gifted students to devote to it such time as they can 
spare from more urgent occupations. On the other hand, this 
realization by the students, of its practical importance at once 
puts the Scripture professor in a position to exact greater at- 
tention to the language of the Old Testament, as well as to 
New Testament Greek. He would likewise feel encouraged to 
enlarge more fully on the literary beauties of the sacred text—a 
feature of Scripture study which, it is to be regretted, is too 
often a matter of tradition and human faith, rather than of 
direct personal appreciation. 

3. On these same lines it were well to insist more strongly 
upon students going back to original sources, and to aid them 
by special classes in mastering those languages which are 
necessary or helpful to this end. Thus it would be advisable 
to encourage voluntary circles (or literary clubs) formed by 
such students as are desirous of learning or practicing some 
modern tongue—say French, Italian, German, Polish. This 
has already proved successful and profitable in some of our 
seminaries. Such conversazioni cannot but refine and develop 
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a literary taste, and beget a lasting fondness for intellectual 
pursuits. 

4. One of the reasons assigned at times for the unattractive- 
ness of seminary studies is the dryness and narrowness of the 
text-book; and it cannot be denied that there is some truth 
in the allegation. It seems, however, to be well-nigh impossible 
to dispense with it, since experience goes to show that it is 
probably the best, if not the only, means of securing accuracy 
and ready verification of principles and their application. This 
is shown by the fact that even such faculties as employ the lec- 
ture system always recommend some author as a text of ref- 
erence. This holds not only for our secular colleges and uni 
versities, but also for our ecclesiastical schools in Kome and 
elsewhere. 

Still, something, even much, might be done to relieve the 
dreariness of the situation. The professor might retain the 
text-book as the groundwork of his course, but enliven it by 
his personal appreciation ‘of its manner of presenting the doc- 
trine, confirming it, or else contrasting it with citations from, 
or references to, other writers and thinkers, orthodox and het- 
erodox, old and new. As a general thing, contemporary au- 
thors are found to be more interesting, and when the dis- 
cussion of the question in hand is rendered actual, even the 
most indifferent students are roused and made to feel the need 
of further inquiries and investigations. 

The pupil is thus initiated by his professor into the attractive 
and profitable practice of looking upon the subject matter of 
the class in its relations with other subjects, and into the way it is 
regarded and treated by others. Thus his horizon is broadened, 
and he comes to take an all-round view of his subject, with the 
result that his interest in it is naturally deepened and intensi- 
fied. 

5. But whilst giving this new impetus and direction to the 
thought of his pupils, the teacher must likewise guide it with 
prudence and discretion. To bring out the best that is,in his 
class, unequal as aré its members in ability, and different in 
taste, he must divide them into groups of like capacity. <A cer- 
tain proportion of them—say, the first third—should be organ- 
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ized into a seminar to meet once a week or oftener, for special 
work—a work, however, always in touch with the ordinary 
teaching in the classroom, in order to secure unity in their 
studies. The character of this work will, of course, depend 
much upon the bent and equipment of the teacher. Not in- 
considerable results in this direction have been accomplished 
in philosophy, for instance, by reviewing certain chapters of 
Mill, Locke, Hume and Spencer, whefe their teachings trenched 
upon that of the school; or, again, by discussing in relation 
with criteriology, some moot questions in Balfour’s “Foun- 
dations of Belief.” 

The other two-thirds of the class are usually unable to do 
this extra work, being taxed to their utmost to discharge their 
ordinary tasks satisfactorily. Still, they may be helped mater- 
ially in this by conferences—say, once a week—under the guid- 
ance of their professor, in which the class matter is subjected 
to a critical repetition, and then summarized. At the same 
time, additional light may be afforded them by comments upon 
some less erudite treatise on the subject in the vernacular, and 
by indicating other sources within easy access, of which they 
will eagerly avail themselves when opportunity offers. 

By a similar method, instructions in the natural sciences 
might be rendered not less interesting and profitable. Again, 
the class is to be divided into groups, and assigned laboratory 
work under the supervision of their instructor. The results of 
their personal observations are to be noted down and sketches 
made (often crude enough, to be sure) of—what their micro- 
scope or crucible reveals; and this is to be embodied in an 
essay of more or less pretensions. This does not exclude, but 
rather includes, comparison with the work of others, whether 
recorded in standard authors or in current literature on the 
subject. Still, in the main, it must be the student’s personal 
appreciation of the scientific question under discussion. Where 
this experiment has been given a fair trial, it has had the re- 
freshing charm of recreation, whilst awakening an intelligent 
interest in natural science. 

Much the same, means of stimulating interest have been tried 
with success in the study of theology, dogmatic and moral. At 
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times, it has been the critical examination of some author- 
itative document, as the Encyclical “ Pascendi,” or the Syllabus 
“Lamentabili,” or else a review of some non-Catholic treatise 
bearing on Catholic dogma or morals, as Lea’s “History of 
Auricular Confession.” The less able students are aided in 
getting better hold of their matter by going over their text- 
book pari passu with some less technical treatise, as for instance, 
Wiseman’s “Lectures on the Holy Eucharist,” or his “Lectures 
on the Church,” or De Vivier’s “Apologetics.” 

In the study of Holy Scripture, the means of enlarging the 
students’ views are still more abundant and diversified. Here 
the task of the professor is one of discriminating choice amid 
an embarrassment of riches. The amount of literature, ortho- 
dox and heterodox, to draw upon is inexhaustible. With a 
fairly good library at his command, he can indicate to his 
pupils what bears more directly upon the precise matter of his 
lectures. The more advanced students should have special 
classes (or seminars) for the discussion of more technical or 
knotty questions. Experience shows that the liveliest atten- 
tion is paid to such investigations. To prevent misconceptions, 
which are only too apt to arise not only for “the unlearned and 
unstable,” but even for the brightest and best balanced minds, 
it would be advisable to have the students’ notes subjected to 
revision by the teacher. 

6. An.additional incentive to deeper and more extensive 
study of matter taught in the different classes might be fur- 
nished by a certain number of essays to be submitted each term. 
In the preparation of these, there will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity for wider research and for the expression of personal 
appreciations, which, of all intellectual work, yields the great- 
est satisfaction. 

Y. Furthermore, there should be more formal and elaborate 
dissertations by the strongest students on subjects assigned to 
them by their several professors to determine the awarding of 
honors or prizes, or mayhap of academic degrees. If their 
efforts were characterized, as they should be, by personal work 
and literary finish, the probabilities are that the genuine sat- 
isfaction accruing from such performances would do much to 
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give the student’s mind a serious bent towards intellectual pur- 
suits. 

8. Finally, a suggestion seems needful regarding the long 
vacation. It can scarcely be doubted that for the average sem- 
inarian it proves quite demoralizing intellectually, to spend the 
two and a half or three months of summer without any definite 
mental employment. True, in some cases, the students have to 
prepare an essay, or an instruction, or a more formal sermon, 
for the subsequent semestre; but this hardly keeps their minds 
from rusting. Would it not be advisable to supplement this 
by requiring of each student, on his return to the seminary, 
evidence of his having read carefully some serious work perti- 
nent to his previous year’s studies? Thus a student of philos- 
ophy might be obliged to make an abstract of the more im- 
portant chapters of Turner’s “History of Philosophy,” or of 
Ward’s “Philosophy of Theism.” <A theologian might be re- 
quired to give an appreciation of Hedley’s “Holy Eucharist,” 
of Gihr “On the Mass,” or of Newman’s “Development of 
Doctrine,” or of his “Arians in the Fourth Century.” , A stu- 
dent of Scripture might be told to furnish some critical notes 
on Barry’s “The Tradition of Scripture,” or of Le Camus’ “Life 
of Christ.” 

Work of this kind, wherein the student is allowed some room 
for discretion and for the pursuance of his personal tastes and 
aptitudes, would do much, it is submitted, to form and foster 
in him habits of study. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rr. Rev. Camittus P. Mags, D. D.: There is one point upon which the 
writers of both papers have touched, and from their testimony we may 
almost take it for granted that your seminarians are not thoroughly pre- 
pared for the seminary at the time of their application for entrance. This 
is very unfortunate. If you are to teach your seminarians under favorable 
conditions, you will have to have some agreement with the colleges whereby 
the seminarians will be taught Latin more thoroughly during the last two 
or three years of their course, and thus prepare them more efficiently 
for their seminary work. My idea is that a young man should be able to 
understand Latin when he enters and speak it fluently within a short time 
after having entered the seminary. The achievement of Latin speech is 
not so difficult as it is often considered to be; it is largely a matter of 
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practice. Would it not be a very good plan to make the young men speak 
Latin on Saturdays and Sundays and forbid them to speak anything else? 

Seminarians are also to be trained to habits of study and of thought, 
to have a mind of their own. A great many of our young men don’t seem 
to know that they must cultivate conviction in their minds. To correct 
this the teachers should, for example, make them apply sound principles in 
correcting the errors of a book which has been given to them for that pur- 
pose. Thus the young man must use his own mind. Or give the young 
man a certain book and tell him that at the end of the month he must bring 
in a brief resume of the book. Thus they will learn how to study. 


It looks as if they were not trained sufficiently in the art of studying. 
Scarcely are they two years out of the seminary, and the majority of them 
no longer study. With the important exception of those stationed in large 
cities, priests generally have but few duties to attend to. But as a rule we 
find that the priests who have the most to do also study the most. 

We should try to get the habit of study into every student. Bring his 
attention to the fact that such or such a point of history is not fully under- 
stood and then tempt him to write on it. As I said, the great thing is to 
awaken the mind of the young man. ‘The best prozessor is the man who 
can put the boy on his own feet and make him walk. Give the young man 
some interesting subject, indicate to him the sources of information accessi- 
ble in the seminary library; leave him free to handle the subject as he 
pleases and to present his own views and conclusions. Thus you will soon 
have the measure of the man and find out along what lines his mind and 
judgment have to be strengthened. 

Lay stress upon the study of Patrology; too few of our priests know 
anything about the Fathers of the Church and the truthful history of 
dogma. The Fathers are a great mine of doctrine, of knowledge, of wisdom 
and piety in which too few of our students ever work. Make the student 
dig for himself, and bring you the gold he finds. As to vacation, I think it 
is a good thing for the seminarian, and necessary, but in order to prevent 
his mind from rusting make him read certain books. and aiter vacation 
have him give.an account of what he has read. 


Very Rev. Dr. Flynn: We all recognize, of course, that the two gen- 
tlemen who favored us with their interesting papers have ably brought out 
the necessity of training our young men to habits of study and have con- 
tributed valuable suggestions as to the methods of effecting this. Personal 
work, the habit of thinking for oneself, are essential, as the papers showed 
and as the bishop has insisted. We have found it excellent practice to 
have the students read carefully some book, especially the Patrology, bear- 
ing on the subject of instruction—philosophy, theology or whatever it may 
be—and give an account of it, with their own judgment of its argument and 
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chief points. The acquisition of such habits is necessary, not only for their 
welfare as students, but for the cultivation of a priestly spirit and life. 


Rev. F. H. Gavisk: A word or two may be permitted an outsider. It 
seems to me that you gentlemen of the seminaries have this matter all in 
your own hands. If you agree among yourseives on a certain standard 
to be demanded of those who wish to enter the seminary, would not that 
prove very satisfactory to the colleges? A good standard in Latin should 
be maintained; and it seems to me, too, if I may say a word about the 
seminaries, that Greek is not everywhere kept up as it should be. In 
Protestant seminaries, a familiar acquaintance with New Testament Greek 
is acquired and kept up; why could it not be the same in all our sem- 
inaries? A priest—even a parish priest—finds it useful to know some- 
thing about the Greek New Testament—and embarrassing sometimes not 
to know it. 


Rev. Atcurin Deutscu, O. S. B.: I wish to corroborate the remarks of 
,the last speaker. We know it is true that many students of Protestant 
colleges have a better knowledge of New Testament. Greek than some of 
our Catholic students. Latin.-must be kept up; our Latin text-books secure 
that, and our liturgy. But I feel it a pity we so often drop our Greek. 
After a certain lapse of time, the sight of Greek words frightens some 
of our students and they fail in the courage to keep up the study of the 
language. One thing we should decide upon is some method of keeping 
up the study of the Greek New Testament in the seminary. 


Rr. Rey. C. P. Mags, D. D.: There is one point which you could per- 
haps use practically. It is to make the boys write an essay ona subject and 
call the attention of the bishop to the fact that one of h‘s boys has per- 
formed such and such a thing and request the bishop to write to the boy 
and encourage him. These things coming with the ordinary mail, it is 
true, do not always receive the attention that ought to be given to them 
but I promise, for my part, that they shall be given full attention. When 
it happens that one of my boys has done well I let him know it, and 
when he does not do satisfactory work I also let him know. I have 
spoken to one of my boys severely for not doing as much as he could, 
although his professors were fully satisfied with him; I knew that he could 
do better. The result was that he got from 95 to 97 per cent. in every 
branch the following year. If you call special attention to the fact, the 
bishop is going to take notice. 

I find that very few of our priests use texts of Scripture. We who 
preach in English, have to give the text just as it stands in the Bible. 
The student: should be required to memorize texts of Scripture in English. 
This will help aim to preach with greater strength in after years. 


Rr. Rev. D. J. O’Connett, D. D.: The views that have been expressed 
here this morning are very interesting and very important. It seems to 
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me that it would be of great value to our educational system if we could 
make the gentlemen of the college department acquainted with the views 
and opinions of the gentlemen of the seminary department in regard to 
this matter of preparation for seminary work. On the other hand I 
notice the general meeting is so close that there is hardly time to discuss 
the matter properly. A committee might be named by the seminary de- 
partment to meet a committee named by the college department. Let the 
two committees come together and make arrangements. 


Rev. J. F. Fenton, S. S., J. D.: I think we should go a littie more 
slowly in this matter. If we have a joint session now and tell the 
college men that a good proportion of the students who apply to us 
are unprepared for real seminary work, the fact may be disputed, or at 
any rate, very little good, probably, would come of the discussion. Most 
of our seminaries have examinations in September for applicants. These 
students come from all the Catholic colleges in the country, we may say. 
If we collect these papers, we should have very fair evidence of these 
students’ preparation for the seminary. The facts would be patent. We 
should then be in a good position to come to an agreement with the 
college men as to actual conditions and state the minimum we consider 
requisite. A conference with the college men would be likely then to lead 
to substantial results; at present, were we to have a conference, little or 
nothing might come of it. 


Very Rev. P. J. Conroy, C. M.: It is surely advisable for seminary and 
college men to come together and discuss a workable standard of sem- 
inary entrance requirements; but it is right to go slowly in this matter 
and to have evidence first. I have had ample opportunity of seeing stu- 
dents from all parts of the country and from various kinds of colleges; 
standards differ greatly, much more than they should, and it will be no 
easy matter to fix a standard that will be acceptable to all. 


Rev. Anprew Bauer, O. S. B.: I would like to ask if there is any 
general practice in regard to the admission of students, Is every student 
examined before admission? Or are certificates of the courses completed 
accepted in lieu of examinations? 


Rev. WALTER STEHLE, O. S. B.: I may answer for St. Vincent’s, that 
our practice is not to examine every applicant, but to accept the recom- 
mendation from the colleges. The seminary, in fact, is not always left 
free in this matter. We do not have it as much in our own hands as some 
think. It often happens that bishops urge’ seminaries to accept students 
whose preparation, even in Latin, is very deficient. Diocesan needs seem 
to demand it. Then colleges are very uneven, or at least, students differ 
very greatly in their preparation. Some are very competent to write 
Latin and, after some practice, to speak it, and to do seminary work very 
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well; others are not so well equipped. Generally, it seems, they are a 
little below the required mark. 

Now in regard to a conference with the college department, the Rt. 
Rev. President General thinks it would be well to extend them an invita- 
tion to a joint session and to explain to them what we think ought to be 
done. It is not simply the question of deficiency imthe training of schools, 
colleges and seminaries; but the fitting of the school into the college and 
the college into the seminary. I believe this is not the first time, Mr. 
Chairman, we have had this matter under discussion. It was referred to 
at Cleveland. We are longing for improvement and would welcome an 
opportunity to arrive at some agreement with the college department to 
meet this situation. 


Tue CHaiRMAN: Yes, this matter of entrance requirements came up at 
Cleveland and, in some form or other, comes up at every meeting. When- 
ever the question of seminary studies is considered, somehow we work 
back to the consideration of our students’ preparatory studies or their 
deficiencies of preparation. 


Rev. T. C. O’Rettty, D. D.: One thing the colleges might do to give 
the students a better Latin preparation would be to teach some class in 
Latin during the last year or two of college, as is done in the seminary. The 
students would then be engaged in Latin studies and should be able to follow 
the professor and gain some proficiency in speaking. Then, on coming 
to the seminary, they would be prepared for Latin lectures and not waste 
months gaining familiarity with the spoken language. Perhaps the chief 
deficiency of the college boys who come to us is their lack of training in 
personal work, their inability to set about any original work or to have 
a personal view of any question of importance. This necessity of original, 
or, at least, personal work is what we must impress on our students. We 
ought to do that by giving them the literature on the matters we teach 
and tell them what books we employ in studying up our lectures. 


Rey. Jonn A. Ryan, D. D.: The deficiency in Latin during the first 
few months is real, as we all have occasion to know; but I have found 
that it passes away after some months of practice. As a suggestion to- 
wards the cultivation of habits of study, I would say that, among other 
things, more attention should be given to the reading of Catholic mag- 
azines and other magazines bearing on religious questions, with due care. 
Perhaps we do not do as much in this line as we might. We ought to 
encourage each student to subscribe to-one good Catholic magazine if he 
cannot do more. 


Rev. J. F. Fenton, S. S., D. D.: If real interest in any study is to be 
awakened in students, I, too, believe that side reading is necessary. Our 
own experience has probably taught this to most of us. The text-book 
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itself rarely creates an interest in study. It may be a good guide and a 
good summary of information, and is usually needed by the students ;.but 
it is not a good stimulant and very seldom forms a student. A professor 
can create live interest in a study; but it requires a book more living 
than a text-book to impart living interest to a study. Perhaps, too, it is 
not merely interesting books, but the great books, the great authors, the 
men that help to form a science, that raise up students whose interest in 
a science is likely to last. In the old days, men studied in the great 
authors and had little in the shape of a compendium; and it is only those 
to-day who have recourse to the great authors of the past and the present 
who will become real students. Again, we cannot hope to raise up real 
scholars, such as are so plentiful in the non-Catholic world to-day and are 
much needed by ourselves, unless our men have a good training in lan- 
guages. A good knowledge of languages is, to-day, the foundation or the 
requisite condition of all exact knowledge of historical and theological 
studies. Men study religion and theology historically in our day, and we 
must raise up some men at least who will be able to meet these students 
on their own ground. New Testament Greek ought to be taught as a 
regular study, at least to the students of some ability, not merely to the 
brightest, during the first years of seminary. It is easy to many or most 
of them then; it becomes difficult or almost impossible later. If that be 
taught from the start, some would probably be encouraged to deeper 
studies and we could send some young priests to the university really 
capable of university work. 

One word as to entrance requirements. Will it ever be possible to arrive 
at something like this: to draw up a set of entrance examination papers 
and get the seminaries or a number of them to agree to accept these 
papers as the standard, or as models, and to require students to pass on 
these papers, and allow no exceptions unless expressly requested to do so 
by a student’s ordinary? The standard at first, probably, could not be 
very high; but with the codperation of the colleges, it could gradually be 
elevated. It would then be known, too, which seminaries were willing 
to adopt such a standard. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: May we not come to something practical as the re- 
sult of this meeting? Would it be proper, first of all, to appoint a com- 
mittee to express under form of resolution, the sentiments of this meet- 
ing? For instance, in regard to conferring with the colleges? Would it 
be well to arrange a conference at some future meeting? This same 
committee, likewise, might express the sense of the meeting in regard to 
the formation of habits of study. One thought seems to have predom- 
inated in the papers read and in the discussion—and that is the necessity 
of thoroughness, thoroughness in the studies leading to the seminary and 
thoroughness in seminary studies. Any one who comes to the seminary 
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with thoroughness of preparation will find his seminary studies a pleasure 
and a relief, and will desire to acquire real knowledge, to do thorough 
intellectual work. I therefore suggest to the Conference that a committee 
be appointed to express the sentiments that have predominated in this 
meeting. 


THE STUDY OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN THE 
SEMINARY 


REV. WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH. D. 


In as far as the proposal to bring about a more thorough 
study of social questions in the seminary, involves the introduc- 
tion of a new course into the curriculum, new demands on the 
time of the students, and the creation of a new chair in the 
faculty, to that extent, of course, the proposal faces serious 
difficulties. 

If the intention be, however, merely to give more attention 
to social questions in the courses of moral theology or ethics. 
or to have some work done in this line by professors of other 
subjects, some difficulties are evaded, but the essential difficulty 
remains: an added demand on the time and energy of the stu- 
dent who is already, it would seem, as busy as he ought to be. 
Hence it appeared more simple and advisable, to assume in 
this short paper, that the aim is to introduce a new chair into 
the seminary faculty and a new course into the curriculum. 
The complex nature of social questions, the intimate relation 
of social movements to individual standards of justice; equity, 
progress, the compelling influence of social forces on character 
and aspiration, the ‘subtle changes that go on in definitions 
and in institutions unknown too often to us, the danger of in- 
accurate information, hasty judgment, and poor sense of pro- 
portion; the definite bearing on religion of the great social 
processes at work about us; all of these surely warrant us in 
giving serious attention to social studies. The social and spir- 
itual leadership of the priesthood is at stake. Pope Leo recog- 
nized it; we see proof of it every day. In our industrial centers 
to-day, the priest must understand the issues raised by socialism, 
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labor unions, methods in charity, labor legislation, reform 
movements. If he does not, he ceases to be a leader. If he 
would have information, understanding and method, his sem- 
inary course must prepare him for the work. 

But we must admit that the seminarian’s time is already well 
occupied, and that demands on him are constantly increasing. 
Growth of positive matter in every science; readjustment to 
new results of research; need of new methods of defense and 
exposition create added demands daily. The seminarian needs 
more church history, not less; more work in sacred Scripture, 
not less; more instruction in dogmatic and moral theology, not 
less; more skill in preaching, and a wider range of reading and 
reflection. It is the opinion of one seminary president that 
probably two hours a week might be given to social sciences © 
in the fourth year only, and that possibly one hour during the 
other years might be allowed, chances, however, not being 
very favorable. 

It would seem then that experience alone would show the 
way. It is not of much use for one, not actively engaged in 
seminary work, to attempt to show how the courses might 
be rearranged. Hence the suggestions here offered do not go 
so far as that. They refer to what might be done, easily, grad- 
ually and with profit, if a specialist in social sciences were 
added to the seminary faculty. 

It is possibly no longer advisable to speak of a specialist in 
social sciences. Men are content nowadays to specialize in 
departments of a single science. But the term is used to indi- 
cate a man who has his university degree in a social science, 
being by the fact, relatively well equipped in the sciences closely 


related to it. 
I. 


It is of course clear that we cannot make all priests spec- 
ialists in social sciences; nor need we aim particularly to make 
any very large number of them specialists. Undoubtedly, there 
are to be found in every seminary some students of superior 
ability with a taste for social sciences. These students meet 
the demands of the curriculum with relative ease. Might not 
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they form the nucleus of a serious class in social studies whose 
members. would do first rate work? And might not numbers 
of them find it possible to get a university course after ordina- 
tion and take degrees? Half a dozen such issuing every year 
from our seminaries would quickly give us a body of thinkers 
and writers in social lines whose influence in the body of the 
clergy would be marked. 

As regards the larger body of seminarians, such time could 
be taken as the seminary authorities see fit to allow, in the be- 
ginning and instruction could be given in certain general lines. 
Principles of social investigation, questions of method, of ob- 
servation, classification and interpretation of social facts; in- 
formation on the nature, constitution and content of move- 
ments like socialism, labor unions, reform legislation, discussion 
of methods and problems in charity, might be taken up with 
great advantage. Such a course might aim to impart informa- 
tion, but above all to develop the sociological point of view and 
acquaint the student with rudiments of method, so that in later 
life, he could use sources intelligently, recognize his limitations 


sensibly and thus speak and think accurately when called upon. 
The priest should be able to see social facts, to classify and 
interpret them, to see the social process behind them. This 
result might, it would seem, be secured by such a general 


course. 

If we had then, a relatively small number highly trained in 
the social sciences and the body of the future clergy, open- 
minded, well instructed on general social lines, capable of tak- 
ing advantage of the literature on social questions, and inter- 
ested in them, we would be in a fair way to get satisfactory 
results. 

The thought may be illustrated. It is alleged that workmen 
are falling away from religion. Workmen say so; their leaders 
often say so; students say it frequently. Back of that social 
fact, is a process which is very complex. Investigators find that 
one series of causes may be located in the very nature of indus- 
trial organization. Labor is monotonous and exhausting; man 
serves the machine. He is in a world of belts and wheels, 
where the iron law of cause and effect dominates. He sees 
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only mechanical forces; he shrinks into a mechanical adjunct 
to the machine. His spiritual sense is dulled if not killed and 
his whole development is toward a materialistic view of life. 
His relations to his employer, hard, impersonal, purely eco- 
nomic reinforce that development to a marked degree. Thus 
the average experience of life of a worker seems to confirm the 
main thesis of the socialist. 

Assuming this to be true, as Veblen has shown, the move- 
ment for an eight-hour day takes on a distinct religious bearing. 
To reduce the work day means to reduce this materializing 
process; to widen the laborer’s horizon, to spiritualize him, 
socialize him and save him to the higher things of life. In the 
face of such presentations, the clergy could scarcely remain 
indifferent to efforts to shorten the work day. 

We need then, as many trained specialists among the clergy 
as we can easily secure, who will study such social processes, 
trace them to their sources, instruct us on their bearing on re- 
ligion and on the real progress of society; we need secondly in 
the priesthood at large, open-mindedness, sympathy, willingness 


to follow the leadership of such men, and eagerness to get the 
best out of the literature which is being created. 


Il. 


It does not seem visionary to expect the early accom- 
plishment of that much. The first step would seem to be the 
introduction of the specialist in social sciences into the faculty. 
It is true that in the absence of him, much may be done in the 
course in church history, moral theology, ethics, biology. This 
was shown in the splendid work done by the lamented Dr. 
Bouguillon in the university. But the treatment will necessar- 
ily lack thoroughness; the word of the professor will lack 
authority ; and the work done will lack prestige and individual- 
ity. Even if none of these limitations were found in certain 
cases, the presence of the specialist is a distinct advantage. 

His influence in the faculty will be considerable by way of 
discussion and conferénce with fellow professors. Personal 
contact with students, assistance given to them when their 
literary work and debates turn on social questions as they so 
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often do, gradual equipment of a library, would of themselves, 
be distinct advantages rewarding any sacrifice that was entailed 
in making this addition to the faculty. Once a number of sem- 
inaries were thus equipped, a seminary journal of social sciences 
might be started with promise of real service in the formation 
of the students’ ‘minds, 

These advantages would be accessory to the regularly or- 
ganized class conducted by the professor, and to his work as 
writer, lecturer and organizer. 

It is assumed that his class of special students will be small, 
and that the instruction which he will be able to give the larger 
body of seminaries will be limited. Johns Hopkins University 
has an average of one professor to four students; Harvard has 
one to ten. Hence the limited number who might take full ad- 
vantage of courses in social sciences need constitute no objec- 
tion, if, indeed, it did not insure a higher grade of work. 

As things stand, it seems that economics would be the best 
basis for such a course. The science is pretty well crystallized ; 
the aspects of social organization and function that it investi- 
gates are fundamental. The destructive problems of the pres- 
ent and immediate future are largely economic, modern use 
of text-book, supplemented by systematic study of every day 
economic phenomena would quickly organize the social exper- 
iences of students and develop the habit of codrdinating and 
interpreting commonplaces of life. The later study of social 
processes and social institutions, of the relations of the great 
social forces to progress, morals, religion, would widen and 
deepen knowledge and light up the struggles of standards of 
justice and-of social philosophies as we see them about us to- 
day. 

This work, leads the student away from books and toward 
life. When he wishes to know what division of labor is, he 
goes to the factory, not to a book. When he wishes to know 
what a labor union is, he goes to the union and not to a 
book. When he takes an attitude toward trade union policies, 
he goes to their adherents first and finds out what things mean. 
And this activity directed by a teacher of skill and judgment, 
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will develop objective thinkers, sympathetic students and safe 
leaders. 

The power of such movements as socialism and labor unionism 
is largely in their interpretation of the every day facts of life; the 
weakness of those outside of these movements is largely in their 
habit of ignoring facts and in attempting to hold the masses to a 
view of life and a philosophy which their experience does not 
confirm and their sympathies oppose. If the priest is brought 
into familiar relations with facts of life, if his sympathies are 
stirred and his judgment is enlightened, his power is increased 
inmeasurably. But we may not expect this type of priest short 
of some effort and training such as that referred to. A brilliant 

‘economist now in an American university once said that as a boy, 
he worked in a factory and came to understand thoroughly ma- 
chinery, trades, class consciousness, wages, standard of life, etc. 
Yet he never thought that this information was knowledge; never 
correlated it with the great social process about him until he began 
the study of economics. The priest likewise, may know facts of 
poverty, of social conflict and processes, of loss of religious faith 
by masses, but unless he interpret these; unless he see them by 
light of larger knowledge and trained judgment, his knowledge 
is not power and his leadership is not secure. 


III. 


Since college and seminary are organically related in our sys- 
tem of education, this question presents itself: May not much 
of this work in social sciences be done in the college? Undoubt- 
edly it may. In as far as it may be done, it offers possibility of 
more advanced work by the seminarian and a higher type of 
priest. Naturally only the suggestion can be made in this paper. 


IV. 


Problems of charity are distinct from general social questions 
held’ in mind in the foregoing. The peculiar relation of the 
Church to charity, the spiritual character of social service, de- 
mand from the priest particular attention. What is needed is 
practical knowledge, It would seem that while much might be 
done in the course in social sciences, that the best training in 
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charity methods and principles might be received through codp- 
eration with the St. Vincent de Paul society. This might be be- 
gun even in college. The seminary conference of the society 
would be of highest value, for its spirit and traditions are healthy, 
thoroughly Catholic, spiritual and intelligent. It was a source of 
much satisfaction to the last national conference of the society 
in Richmond, that one seminary sent two delegates; that three 
college or seminary students took an active part in the work of 
the convention, by preparing papers, 


V. 

We may not expect, as already stated, that every priest be all 
that is here described. But this power, alertness, habit of obser- ° 
vation and of reflection or interpretation of facts, this sympathy, 
deep, active, intelligent, surely ought to be in the priesthood as a 
whole, so marked as to constitute a glory; so well established as 
to make us a social force of the very highest kind, not only in 
negatively maintaining order as it is, but in anticipating move- 
ments, in foreseeing the drift of things, and maintaining the spir- 
itual interests of the race against every development that comes. 

The task of the seminary is not an easy one. Probably not one 
of us looks back to his seminary days, without discovering the 
magnitude of the task and the brave efforts to do it well. 

The complexities of our time increase the duties of the sem- , 
inary without always adding to its resources. But the wisdom 
that has been manifest in the past is guarantee that these prob- 
lems will be safely met, and that the American priesthood will 
find in our seminaries the training needed to fulfill its mission. 


THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE 
SEMINARY 


REV. JOHN A, RYAN, D, D. 


According to a well known socio-historical theory, the primary, 
fundamental, and decisive forces in the life of man are eco- 
nomic. The methods of production, exchange, and distribution 
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form the basis of all other social institutions, political, legal, edu- 
cational, literary, scientific, moral, and religious; and this eco- 
nomic basis determines the nature, development, and transforma- 
tions of the superstructure. At any given period all other phases 
of life are an inevitable reflex of the economic life. Although 
this theory, taken in its extreme and most pretentious form, is 
naive, narrow, and superficial, it contains a very large element 
of very valuable truth. Economic motives and economic institu- 
tions exert a wide and a profound influence upon both the 
individual and society. To quote the Jesuit Father Cathrein, 
“before anything else man must live, must find nourishment, 
clothing, and comfortable shelter; therefore economic activity 
will ever be of paramount influence in human life.” Social insti- 
tutions, movements, and ideals are vitally affected by industrial 
conditions and methods. Until quite recently, written history 
dealt for the most part with. dynasties, wars, battles, sieges, and 
with the spectacular achievements of great captains, great mon- 
archs, and great diplomats. To-day it becomes more and more 
a scientific description and discussion of social institutions, par- 
ticularly economic institutions. The change is due in part to 
greater enlightenment and a better historical method, but more 
perhaps to the obvious importance of the economic factor in mod- 
ern times. The great majority of wars, revolutions, and political 
movements during the modern period can be traced largely if not 
chiefly to economic causes and economic motives. Almost all the 
political problems, almost all the civil legislation, almost all the 
international problems of to-day, are predominantly economic. If 
we seek an explanation of this increased importance of the eco- 
nomi¢ factor we shall find it partly in the great increase of the 
world’s wealth, but more perhaps in the modern conception of the 
worth of life. “The old Christianity,” says Professor Paulsen, 
“raised its eyes from earth, which offered nothing and promised 
nothing, to heaven and its supersensuous glory. The new age is 
looking for heaven upon earth; it hopes to attain the perfect civ- 
ilization through science, and expects that this will make life 
healthy, long, rich, beautiful, and happy.” This. attitude is, in- 
deed, a consequence of the decay of faith which began with the 
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Protestant Reformation ; but the Reformation itself was rendered 
possible through the dominance of economic motives in the lives 
of many of the clergy, through the economic oppression of the 
peasants by the feudal lords, and through the desire of the middle 
class of the towns for economic freedom. 


Unless the priest realizes the immense and manifold import- 
ance of the economic side of life, he will be unable to accomplish 
much that he might accomplish. Every intelligent priest under- 
stands in a general way that all men love.money, that the great 
majority expend most of their time and energy in pursuit of 
money, and that race suicide and late marriages imply an exces- 
sive love of material comforts. But general and fragmentary 
knowledge of this sort will not suffice. The priest needs an 
amount of thorough and systematic training which will enable 
him to realize, for example, that the hostility of political parties 
and of governments toward the Church is determined by eco- 
nomic motives to a much greater degree than appears on the sur- 
face, or than his inadequate theories of history and politics have 
led him to believe; that many of the great popular movements 
which seem to be political, and therefore comparatively unim- 
portant to him, are at bottom economic, and therefore of vital 
concern to morality and religion; that the economic status of men 
profoundly influences their notions concerning the morality of 
some of the most important activities and institutions of our time. 

Although the principles of morals are eternal and unchangeable, 
their actual application is very differently made by the different 
economic classes. Witness the diverse opinions concerning the 
trust and the trade union, profits and wages. If the priest does 
not grasp the magnitude and the causes of these differences, his 
authority and efficiency as a teacher of morality is very much 
less than it ought to be. In this connection the words of the 
pioneer Catholic social reformer of modern times, Archbishop 
Ketteler—“my great precursor,” Leo XIII called him—are most 
suggestive and pertinent: “If we wish to know our age, we must 
endeavor to fathom the social question. The man who under- 
stands that knows his age. The man who does not understand 
it finds the present and the future an enigma.” Fortunately for 
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the Catholics of Germany, they adopted and incorporated into 
their working program this theory of the great Archbishop of 
Mayence, To this more than to any other fact they owe those 
magnificent achievements which are at once a reproach and an 
inspiration to their co-religionists in practically every other coun- 
try of the world. Had they not taken the social viewpoint and 
identified themselves with the cause of social reform, they would 
never have been able to rouse the masses of the Catholics of 
Germany from apathy, to defeat the government’s policy of 
tyranny and absolutism, or to check the onward rush of socialism. 

Coming to some of the more concrete phases of the situation, 
we see that the priest who wishes to do the most effective and 
extensive work, must give special attention to the condition and 
aspirations of that economic class known as the wage earners. 
Almost all intelligent and unprejudiced observers now realize 
that the future of the Western World belongs to democracy. The 
rule of the people in political affairs will inevitably grow in ex- 
tent, directness, and intensity. But political democracy tends 
more and more to become economic in its content, aims, and mo- 
tives. Whether this developed and expanded democracy, this 
industrial democracy, shall be converted, or corrupted, into so- 
cialism, or be confined within the limits of reasonable social re- 
form, will depend largely upon the ability of the teachers of re- 
ligion to understand, assist, direct, and restrain this powerful and 
far reaching movement. Thirty-five years ago, Cardinal Newman 
wrote these remarkable words: ‘As far as I can see, there are 
ecclesiastics all over Europe whose policy it is to keep the laity 
at arm’s length, and_hence the laity have become disgusted and 
become infidel, and only two parties exist, both ultras in opposite 
directions.” Since that date the proportion of the laity of Eu- 
rope that has become alienated from, or at least lukewarm to- 
ward, the Church, has undergone a considerable increase. The 
causes of this defection are not easily susceptible of exact analy- 
sis, but one of the most effective and disastrous of them would 
seem to have been the antagonism of churchmen to the spirit and 
aims of democracy. The excesses that have been committed in the 
name of democracy during the nineteenth century in Europe, 
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have been great and deplorable; yet the question persistently 
rises, could not most of these excesses have been prevented by 
a deeper understanding and a more conciliatory attitude on the 
part of religious teachers and leaders? Is it not a fact that the 
latter have too frequently overestimated the worth and strength 
of the ruling and directing classes, underestimated the intelligence 
and power of the masses, and failed to appreciate the element 
of good in the rising forces of democracy? 

We in America flatter ourselves that we are in no danger of 
repeating the mistake made by our brethren in Europe. Do we 
not live in a democracy, and do we not accept joyfully and un- 
reservedly the doctrine of government by the people? Hence 
our attitude of pitying patronage toward those churchmen »f 
France who have refused to accept the republic. Let us remem- 
ber, however, that political democracy is only one form, and in 
our day the less important form, of democracy; that, while en- 
tirely loyal to the forms of democracy political, we may quite 
conceivably antagonize democracy industrial. There is scarcely 
any danger, indeed, that the clergy of America will ever lose sym- 
pathy with the desire of the masses for industrial freedom and 
industrial opportunity, but there is ‘a very real danger that their 
sympathy will not be equalled by their knowledge. The great 
majority of our clergy in the United States have not yet begun 
to study systematically or take more than a superficial interest in 
the important social problems of their age and country. ‘loo 
often their social views and impressions are derived from news- 
papers and periodicals which are unfriendly to the aims of the 
working classes, and to the cause of social reform generally. It 
is natural and proper that the priest should prefer those journals 
which are conservative both in their methods and in their attitude 
toward the existing order. But it is unfortunate that these pub- 
lications are, as a rule, ultra conservative with regard to modifi- 
cations or reforms in that portion of the existing order which we 
call economic. On the other hand, the periodicals which advo- 
cate effective and vital reforms are not infrequently radical in 
their views of moral, religious, and educational institutions. As 
a consequence of this situation, the average priest is apt to 
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possess only a one sided and superficial knowledge of the social 
question. While sympathizing in a general way with the as- 
piration for social betterment, he is not unlikely to misunderstand 
and antagonize many of the particular doctrines, aims, and meth- 
ods of the actual reform movements of the time. We have, there- 
fore, no sufficient assurance that we shall not duplicate in the 
field of industry the mistake made by many of the clergy of 
Europe in the field of politics. It is well within the bounds of 
possibility that we shall give relatively too much attention to the 
excesses of industrial democracy, and relatively too little to its 
elements of good. 

Again, we complacently assume that the alienation of the work- 
ing classes from the churches, about which so much is heard, 
always refers to Protestant working people and Protestant 
churches. Have we sufficient grounds for this assumption? Are 
not large sections of our own working people rapidly becoming 
indifferent to their religious duties? We are fond of asserting 
that our congregations are made up not of the rich but of the 
poor; but is it not a fact that those whom we call the poor, the 
common people, the working people, in our city congregations, 


belong mostly to the middle class; or receive salaries rather than 


wages? The United States’ Census has recently informed us 
that in 1904 about 58 per cent. of the four million adult males 
employed in our manufacturing industries, received an annual 
wage of less than six hundred dollars. It is safe to say that the 
per cent. of underpaid is equally large among the several million 
wage earners engaged in occupations other than manufacturing. 
An investigation which would enable us to know what proportion 
of the Catholics in this class, and of their families, are regular 
church attendants, in the large parishes of the large cities, would 
be a most valuable if not reassuring piece of work. , 

The importance to the clergy of an understanding of our social 
problems will increase with the inevitable increase of the prob- 
lems themselves. Therefore the priest of the future should be 
equipped to deal intelligently with these problems from the very 
outset of his ministry. To this end he should receive in the sem- 
inary an amount of social instruction which will be fundamental 
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and scientific; which will be sufficiently extensive to make him 
acquainted with the vital facts of current social conditions, tend- 
encies, and doctrines; which will be sufficiently stimulating to 
give him a lasting interest in these phenomena; and which will 
be sufficiently thorough to enable him to deal intelligently, justly, 
and charitably with the practical situations that he will be com- 
pelled to face afterward. Here, again, we may profitably perhaps 
take example from the experience of some of our brethren in the 
Old World. It has been frequently asserted that one explanation 
of the failure of the clergy of France to retain their hold upon 
large masses of their countrymen, is to be found in their inade- 
quate and impractical seminary training. It is not impossible that 
we shall one day find ourselves similarly impotent on account of 
our insufficient instruction in social problems. Such questions 1s 
just wages, just interest, just profits; a living wage for the work- 
er versus normal profits and interest for the employer and the 
capitalist; reducing wages to maintain dividends; the responsi- 
bility of stockholders, including educational and charitable insti- 
tutions, for the improper practices of corporations; stock-water- 
ing and other questionable methods of high finance; the aims 
and methods of monopoly; the aims and methods of the labor 
unions; socialism, materialistic and non-materialistic—are all of 
vital importance to large masses of people, are the subject of 
endless discussion in public and in private, and involve definite 
and far reaching consequences to morality and religion. Do they, 
or any of them, receive sufficient attention either in the manuals 
used or the oral instruction at present imparted in our sem- 
inaries ? 

The objection will be raised that the seminary curriculum is 
already overcrowded, or at least is so fully occupied that there és 
no place for anything like an adequate course of social study. 
In reply it might be urged that sufficient time for the proposed 
course could with advantage be taken from some of the other 
branches; but the relative importance of the various studies is 
too large a subject for this paper. A more practical and more 
suggestive alternative will perhaps be to indicate one attempt 
which has been made to solve the difficulty. This attempt is not 
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set iorth as entirely successful or entirely satisfactory, but as 
a proof that something can be done in this direction. 

In the provincial seminary of St. Paul, the course of Junior 
Moral Theology extends over two years, and includes Natural 
Ethics as well as the whole field of Moral Theology proper. The 
Sacraments, Indulgences, Censures, and Irregularities are treated 
in the Senior Course. One semester out of the four given to the 
Junior Course, is taken up with a brief introduction to Economic 
History, and an elementary course in Political Economy. ‘The 
object of the discussion of economic history is to give some ac- 
count of the Gild System and of the economic life of the Middle 
Ages generally, to trace the origin and development of the pres- 
ent industrial order, and to show the bearing of economic institu- 
tions upon the life and thought of their particular age. The ob- 
ject of the course in Economics is to describe in outline the forces 
and influences which actually govern the production, exchange, 
distribution and consumption of material goods. In connection 
with this study, many moral topics are discussed which are usual- 
ly studied in the treatise on Contracts. Such, for example, are 
wages, usury, speculation, monopolies. This plan makes possible 
a more organic treatment of these subjects, inasmuch as it en- 
ables the student to study their economic and their moral aspects 
at the same time. In the matter of wages, for example, he is led 
to see how wages are actually determined, how they ought to be 
determined, and what reforms are practically possible. And six 
years’ experience seems to indicate that the allotment of so much 
time to social topics has not been detrimental to the course of in- 
struction in Moral Theology. Finally, the value of social studies 
as an intellectual discipline, as an antidote, if the term be per- 
missible, to the ultra deductive habits of mental activity which 
are frequently apt to plague the seminarian, is well worth con- 
sideration. 

Something was said above concerning the indifference of the 
masses to religion. While this indifference is undoubtedly on the 
increase, it has not yet reached such proportions among our Cath- 
olic workingmen“as to justify an attitude of pessimism. The 
clergy of America have an immense advantage over their breth- 
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ren of the Continent of Europe, in that they have never antag- 
onized the political democracy, and are not identified in the minds 
of the people with the fortunes of any privileged or poweriul 
class, either political, hereditary, or economic. The Catholic 
masses still recognize that we are not the retainers either of aris- 
tocracy or of plutocracy, that our churches are the churches of all 
the people, and that our sympathies are with all the legitimate 
aspirations of the lowly. It rests with us to decide whether we 
shall retain this ground of vantage, and utilize it in order to 
solve intelligently and justly the great social problems which day 
by day become more urgent and more difficult. Day by day it 
becomes more evident that the future will witness a many-sided 
conflict between Catholic principles and the principles of secular- 
ism. 

Inasmuch as the future belongs to democracy, it is also 
evident that, whatever shall be the outcome of the struggle be- 
tween religion and secularism, the social institutions of the future 
will be those which satisfy democracy. The supreme question, 
therefore, is: Shall the cause of secularism become the cause of 
democracy ; or shall democracy become convinced that all its vital 
aims are in harmony with and safest under the protection of the 
Catholic Church? As Canon Barry has finely said in a recent 
number of the Dublin Review: “The Church subdued Greek 
philosophy to its divine purpose. Why should we despair of ‘its 
leavening with true life the democracy that is looking for guid- 
ance, that will not always groan beneath monopolies; nor dream 
of Socialist Utopias bounded by the grave? * * * * The 
sum, therefore, is plain, Religion must be made the heart of 
democracy, and democracy the hands of Religion. Since this 
cannot be done by law upon medieval lines, it remains to attempt 
it by influence, in the open tolerant state. Barbarians within, 
heathens without, lords of war, monopoly kings, social misery— 
the signs of the times point to a mighty tempest. If we fail to 
reinforce our strength as sons of saints and crusaders; to meet 
energy with yet more determination, intellect with understanding, 
the lesser ideals with a Gospel of universal redemption, wae 
victis.” 
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DISCUSSION. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Rev. Fathers, I think this Conference owes a debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Kerby and Dr. Ryan for the able and thoughtful papers 
which were so suggestive as to these vital social questions. The matter 
is now before the Conference for discussion. 


Rr. Rev. J. Scuremss, V. G.: Mr. President and Rev. Fathers, I shall 
have occasion in the paper that I have been asked to read here to-morrow 
to touch somewhat upon this topic. The observation has been made 
that we should get our knowledge of labor conditions from the leaders of 
labor in the labor unions; of situations. regarding socialism from social- 
istic organizations. This is true, to a great extent. I am far from believ- 
ing, however, that the direct information imparted by such men will always 
give us a correct idea of those bodies. I am convinced just of the very 
opposite, because these men but too often hide their real purpose. It is 
their object to keep the ordinary laboring men under a cloud as to the real 
object of their socialistic organizations, which are anti-religious. A social- 
ist speaking on the attitude of hostility on the part of the Church to social- 
ism, made this significant remark: “I think it is a dangerous thing to dis- 
cuss the matter of religion. Too many of us have gone out and told the 
people that we want to do away with religion. We should hide our inten- 
tions and objects, and not reveal them until we have the people fairly under 
control.” 

While it may be useful to get into direct and close contact with some of 
these organizations, it is necessary to get at the real principles that 
underlie tuese organizations. But the priest should come in contact with 
the toilers and common laborers, and learn their real sentiments and 
ideas, because as Dr. Kerby says, very many of us are standing at more 
thanarm’s lengtn away from these people, we are not in touch with them. 
We are standing up in our pulpits, we are going into our confessionals, 
we are stepping up to the altar but we are keeping away from the hearts 
of the men, we do not know them; the priest must learn to go out to the 
people, to the men who labor and toil. That many do not learn this is 
one of the great deficiencies, at present, in our seminary education. 


Rev. J. A. Ryan, D. D.: I would like to make an observation with re- 
gard to the statement oi the Rt. Rev. Vicar General. I think I under- 
stand his idea pretty well, but it seems to me that his words in the be- 
ginning may be misleading. But I take it that Mgr. Schrembs meant 
that we cannot rely on what we are told, on everything that is told to us 
by these leaders, and that we have to get at their literature and other 
sources of knowledge. This is true, no doubt. But on the other hand 
I believe that the necessity of concrete study can not be over-emphasized. 
I think priests should take advantage of what means are at hand in their 
own parishes; they should seek to discover just what the labor leader’s 
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point of view is. The priests should get their knowledge of trade and 
labor unions from those members of their parish who are such leaders, 
and not from the daily papers. Something of that sort must be done or 
our knowledge is secondhand. In these remarks just made I had ref- 
erence to leaders of trade unions rather than to socialists. Among social- 
ist leaders there is a tendency, I think, towards dishonesty of statement; 
but after all the socialists form but a small minority in this country. 


Pror. J. E. Hacerty: I do not intend to discuss these questions, but as 
a teacher of sociology, I wish to express my high appreciation of the 
papers which have been read here this morning. At the present time the 
Protestant churches have no hold whatever on the laboring classes of the 
large cities. The laborers in the cities at the present time who have any 
religion are Catholics, and the Catholic Church has a great hold upon 
them. But a time may come when socialists will capture the laboring 
unions and classes. Then we shall be face to face with the problem of 
keeping the Catholic laborers from being captured by socialism. At present, 
with the weakness of Protestantism, it seems to me that the Catholic 
Church has nothing to fear from Protestantism. On the con- 
trary, the Catholic Church has now a great opportunity of winning 
the masses. It is the only church to which masses of the laboring classes 
cling and the only church in which they feel at home. It is the only 
church that is the friend of the working people, and at the same time the 
only church that has strength against socialism. If she were known to 
them for what she is, they could not help but respect her and be inclined 
to follow her teachings. We are, therefore, in a position not only to retain 
our own Catholic members, but we ought to be able to win back multitudes 
from Protestantism and indifferentism. 


Rev. F. H. Gavisx: I have attended many conventions, but none in 
which I have listened to more interesting and able papers. I believe that 
the executive committee of the Association ought to urge its press com- 
mittee to see that a large amount of matter of this Association comes to the 
public. During the Richmond National Conference of Charities they 
had from four to five columns in the papers of my distant town,, Indian- 
apolis. The press committee should have had a synopsis of all the papers 
which have been prepared for this convention and have had them sent to 
the newspapers long before the meeting convened. 

As to sociology, many priests are in total ignorance of it, do not 
even know what the term means. They look on it merely as a fad and 
think nothing practical can be learned from it. But the many brainy men 
who are studying the present conditions of society have learned some- 
thing and have something to teach us, something in regard to conditions 
and something in regard to remedies for what is evil and amiss in these 
conditions. A priest who is active in his work will find about him a great 
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many problems of charity. He ought to make these a part of his study. 
I find there is such a thing as science applied to charity. We are apt to 
be very distrustful of anything called scientific charity; and yet the man 
to whom we give an alms to-day will be just as hungry to-morrow, and 
we need science to get at the causes of his distress and to seek a remedy. 
Take, again, the care of our dependents.’ Should children be brought up 
in asylums or put out in families? That is a great question, involving the 
moral Jife and happiness of many thousands. We are building great 
orphan asylums and protectories which are magnificent and provoke ad- 
miration; yet many careful observers have come to the conclusion that 
this is not the right method of caring for-children, that it is really respon- 
sible for many boys and girls going astray. They have not had home 
surroundings. Here is one question, then, that is not to be settled offhand, 
but must be studied carefully, that is, scientifically. Again, there is so 
much to be done in penal institutions, hospitals, etc. The priest should 
have an eye to these things and should have a mind to reflect upon 
them, too. And the seminary should send us men prepared to enter upon 
this work. 


Rev. M. Nevitte: I wish to express my agreement with the ideas and 
spirit of my friend from Indianapolis. The priest must be a public- 
spirited man, as well as a religious man, if he is to do his work well in 
this country. He must know the life of the people and sympathize with 


all that is good in it. He should be one of the first to show his interest 
in labor movements, and should, on occasion, be present at the meetings 
of trade-unionists. He should show—and feel—an interest in the civic 
improvements, moral and material, of the town in which he lives, from 
the fight for proper regulation of the liquor business to public play- 
grounds for children or the beautifying of the city. 


Rr. Rev. J. Scuremss, V. G.: We are dealing here especially with 
what is to be done in the seminary. The seminarian must be prepared 
for the work he must do after he leaves the seminary. Concrete facts 
should be left to the experts, for the student cannot get at them, but let 
the seminarian get the right principles. That is the first thing with which 
you have to furnish him—correct principles. 

The principal point under: discussion this morning has been socialism. 
We are perhaps too apt many times in our lives to be very rash and sweep- 
ing in our condemnations of socialism. One of the aims of socialism is to 
promote and improve the material well-being of the social classes. Why 
condemn that part of it? There is much that we can learn. But we must 
insist that these material improvements are not the things which socialism 
stands for. These are only baits. These are only the means of winning the 
people to its side. One of the chief objects of the Catholic Church should be 
to prevent the spreading of socialism, to defeat it entirely. In that small 
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Catholic country Belgium, socialism cannot thrive because the Catholic 
party has taken the wind out of its sails and rendered it helpless. To do 
away with socialism should also be the aim of the Catholics in this coun- 
try. 


Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., CHarrman: If the meeting will 
allow, I will make a remark with relation to the suggestion as to thor- 
oughness of principles. I believe the necessity of thorough grounding in 
first principles is most real. . think that the method of teaching in gen- 
eral should be, the truths first, and the difficulties afterwards. Without 
this grounding in principles tnere can be no solid basis of knowledge. But 
I think something can be done, too, in a concrete and practical way to- 
wards initiating seminarians into knowledge of some of the social condi- 
tions around them and towards preparing them for future work along 
those lines. I will cite as an example of this what we have tried to do 
for some twelve years or more at St. Mary’s, Baltimore; we have en- 
deavored to train our students to charitable work, and make them adapted 
for it as priests. This is done in the work of the St. Camillus Society, 
which is similar to the St. Vincent de Paul Society and affiliated with it. 
In this way they come in contact with the poorer class, with the sick, with 
the unfortunate. Many have become very interested in such works, and 
declare that they have thus learned to approach people in such conditions. 
I have heard priests say that for years after going into the ministry, they 
feel diffident about going to the hospital or the bedside of the sick and 
speaking a comforting word to them. 

In regard to the great social questions, it would be impossible for the 
body of students to make concrete study of them, to come into actual con- 
tact with social conditions, or leaders, or men; but I think some students 
who are particularly interested in social work, and have sound sense—not 
faddists or seekers of novel experiences—might, under the guidance of an 
expert in social science, make concrete studies of social conditions and the 
men and organizations that are trying to transform them. They might, for 
instance, see the conditions under which men work or have some labor 
leader explain the aims of his organization. This would give them an 
initiation in such matters, and when they go out, I think it would prove 
very helpful to them in later years. 


Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D.D.: The field of concrete study of social conditions 
for the student in the seminary is, of course, very limited; but for the priest 
the field is almost unlimited. In general, however, very few priests, I be- 
lieve, take advantage of their opportunities in this respect; there is much 
to be learned in this way about trade-unionism, the conditions of work- 
ingmen, socialism, etc. The literature of modern social movements is 
likewise a concrete fact, and that should be studied also if we are to get 
at the real conditions, There seems to be a general tendency among 
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priests to get their knowledge secondhand; but we must get it for our- 
selves, we must study the conditions as they are, if we are to have any 
confidence in our sources of information. 


Rev. C. S. Kemper, D. D.: I would like to ask Dr. Ryan some ques- 
tions in regard to what he has just said. First of all I would like to ask 
him what publications he would recommend that would be likely to inform 
us of the true standing of socialism in this country. Second, how far 
may the priest with propriety attend these meetings without any harm? 
I remember one time I would have liked to attend a socialist meeting 
but doubted very much whether it would be proper, and remained away. 
I wonder if we were to attend these meetings whether we would not be 
considered spies. I fear, for example, that if I would attend them in 
Dayton, Ohio, I would soon be spotted. 


Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D. D.: I do not think it advisable to attend the 
meetings of socialists, except on invitation; when I spoke, I had in mind 
the meetings of labor unions. The leaders of labor unions know that Cath- 
olic priests sympathize with the workingmen and want to see their condi- 
tion bettered; a priest is nearly always a welcome visitor among trade- 
union men. 

As regards publications, I would say that the periodical published by 
the Federation of Labor at Washington is the best to keep one in touch 
with the labor movement and to give one an insight into its aims. Every 
trade has its organ, but for general conditions that is the best publication. 
The organs of socialism are innumerable. As the most useful, I would 
recommend The International Socialist Review, monthly, Chicago; Wil- 
shire’s Magazine, monthly, New York; The Appeal to Reason, weekly, 
Girard, Kan.; Vandervelde’s “Collectivism,”’ Kantsky’s “Social Revolu- 
tion,” Spargo’s “Socialism” and Ghent’s “Class and Mass” (books by non- 
socialists) ; Ely’s “Socialism and Social Reform,” Cathrein’s “Socialism,” 
Ming’s “Religion of Socialism,” Brooks’ “Social Unrest” and Rae’s “Con- 
temporary Socialism.” 


CHAIRMAN: The hour of adjournment has come; I think I may say 
that we all feel gratified not only at listening to the papers read but also 
at hearing the discussion. There is surely much of value in what we have 
heard both for seminary men and for priests in parish work. I feel, as 
Father Gavisk has said, that there are many ideas expressed here that should 
receive wide publication in the press. We know the Association is already 
a strong organization and destined to become very powerful; but the press 
of each city in which we have met—in St. Louis, New York, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee and now in Cincinnati—has taken little notice of our work, 
and the Associated Press almost no notice at al!. 


Rev. F. H. Gavisk: We ought to do as they did at the Richmond Con- 
vention, They had a press agent in employ for a month or more before- 
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hand, at a salary. He had copies of every paper that was to be read 
there. Proof slips were sent throughout the country. He worked up the 
matter a month beforehand. He sent on for photographs of those who 
were to speak in the conference. This press agent had assistants at the 
actual time of the meeting. He furnished the matter not only to the 
local papers but also to the Associated Press. If there was any spicy dis- 
cussion he gave that out; it didn’t do any harm, but attracted attention. 
The press committee ought to get to work not during the convention but 
before the Association meets. The newspapers will not come to you 
for the matter, but they will take it if you force it upon them. They will 
publish only what you give them. They will publish it if you call their 
attention to it, or insist on it. I think this Association ought to have a 
very good press committee. Hire a man a month beforehand; don’t be 
afraid to give hima salary. Place him at work long before the convention; 
coéperate with him—and even if he demands your photograph send it 
to him. 


Rev. C. S. Kemper, D. D.: I would say that it would be very good to 
publish these papers, but I hardly think it would be practical. I suppose 
the newspapers would object to publishing such papers as have been 
read here, because they are too long for them. Put the whole thing in a 
nutshell, and they will publish it for you. 


THE SEMINARY FROM THE VIEW-POINT OF A 
PARISH PRIEST 


RT, REV. MONSIGNOR JOSEPH SCHREMBS, V. G. 


The importance of the subject I have the honor to address you 
on, lies in the fact that the seminary is the fountain source of the 
ecclesiastical life in the Church of God. “Spes messis in semine.” 
From the earliest days, the formation of a learned and holy clergy 
was the chief solicitude of the Church. It would be a most inter- 
esting study indeed to trace the development of this institution 
from the “episcopia” of the primitive Church to the well defined 
seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, fashioned after the decrees 
of the holy Council of Trent, through the various ages down 
to our own time. But such a task while it greatly appeals to me, 
is entirely beyond the scope of the present paper. My task is 
rather to point out certain practical lines, along which the sem- 
inary of to-day might possibly be improved, 
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It must seem almost presumptuous in one so young and inex- 
perienced in the actual work of a seminary, to venture to address 
such a learned and experienced body of men, whose lives have 
been consecrated to this eminent work, on such a vital topic. Yet, 
is it not a fact, that even the common soldier, doing dutiful work 
on the firing line, at times discovers gaps and flaws and points of 
vantage that escape the mature judgment of the general staff 
or the strategic board? May I not then claim your indulgence 
if after nineteen years of continuous work in the thick of the 
fight on the Church’s battle ground, I presume to name a few of 
the desiderata which the actual ministry seems to demand? My 
best apology, however, must be this, that the task is not of my 
own choosing, but has been imposed by the secretary of your 
learned body. 

For greater convenience I will divide my subject into the three 
great divisions of every seminary ; the faculty, the course, and the 
discipline ; for though the faculty is very directly concerned with 
and responsible for the course and the re: yet they have 
and are an objective entity of their own. 


THE FACULTY. 

The first quality which the Church has ever demanded in those 
who are to train her chosen ministers, is personal sanctity. St. 
Paul after a lengthy instruction to his beloved disciple Titus as 
to the requirements in those upon whom he would impose hands 
concludes with these significant words: “In all things show thy- 
self an example in good works, in doctrine, in integrity and in 
gravity. The sound word that cannot be blamed, that he, who 
is on the contrary part, may be afraid, having no evil to say of 
us.” (Tit. IL, 7-8.) These words must ever be the keynote for 
the seminary faculty. Every word counts, has a deep meaning. 
Hence we find that the superiors of the Episcopia, those nurseries 
of ecclesiastical life in the early ages were called “magistri dis- 
ctplinae.” The Council of Nice (325) directed bishops to appoint 
such magistri in the churches and in the monasteries. The 
learned Thomassin in his work De Vet. et Nov. Eccles. Discipl. 
Pars. I, ili, ¢ 14 seqq., mentions that these magistri were fre- 
quently taken from the monasteries “as by their holy lives, they 
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contributed wonderfully to the edification of those under them.” 
St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Epiphanius, St. Ambrose, 
St. Martin of Tours, St. Augustine, and others too numerous to 
mention, were shining examples of such magistri disciplinae. 

The first care of the saintly Father Bartholomew Holzhauser, 
who may be rightly called the father of the modern seminary, as 
we know it, in Germany, and the venerable Father John Jacques 
Olier, the holy founder of seminaries in France, was to surround 
themselves with men of God, animated by the one desire to ex- 
emplify in their own lives, what they demanded of those whom 
they formed and trained to the holy priesthood. 

I am convinced that the same spirit animates the corpus docens 
and regens of our seminaries of to-day. But we are all human, 
seminary professors not excepted. I realize I am treading on 
delicate ground, but I will speak my whole mind sincerely and 
honestly. Might there not be more perfect harmony and personal 
unanimity, at least in the outward relations of the professors and 
the directors of the same seminary? 

Strange tales of factions and personal bickerings and invidious 
jealousies among the professors of the same seminary are whis- 
pered by home-coming seminariaps, that make neither for the 
edification of the faithful, nor for the better formation of the 
seminarians. ’ 

Again it is true, a priest is not simply a layman, plus a Roman 
collar and a black clerical garb; but it is also true, that the 
Church has at all times laid down certain wise laws governing 
the vestitus, the incessus and the vita honesta of her clergy. What 
scant authority will come with the teaching of those, who in “con- 
spectu discipulorum” are transgressors of the laws they expound 
so eloquently in cathedra? 

Bishops confiding their candidates to seminaries, rightly ex- 
pect full, fair and conscientious reports on the conduct, as well as 
the proficiency of such students. Would there be so many sac- 
erdotes deficientes et labentes in via, if seminaries did their full 
duty in this matter? I know full well there is another side to 
this question, but the recent legislation of our Holy Father on 
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students dismissed from a seminary, clears the way for the sem- 
inary side of the question. 

Finally a more general “entente cordiale” between the various 
Catholic institutions, in the matter of receiving students on their 
bona fide standing, and possibly a better standard of uniform 
grading would, I believe, contribute greatly to the general re- 
spect for these institutions and to the very desirable solidarity 
among themselves. 


II. THE COURSE. 


It is an unquestioned lesson of history that ignorance in the 
matters of ecclesiastical science has inflicted the deepest and most 
hurtful wounds upon our Holy Mother, the Church. “The priests 
of God must valiantly raise the standard of the Cross at the head 
of the Church’s army, and stand unshaken in the face of the 
attack of all her adversaries.” Alquin Aedihert Epis. 9, Opp. 
T. 1, Pa 1% 

Now, unless they be thoroughly grounded in the ecclesiastical 
sciences they are like soldiers without weapons, ignorant of the 
wiles and the strength of the enemy, and unfit to lead the body of 
the faithful. It is not at all astonishing therefore that the great 
heresies that have devastated the Church arose precisely at a time 
when ignorance was unfortunately prevalent among her clergy. 
It is the special function of the seminary to impart to the candi- 
date for holy orders the knowledge required in the priest of God. 
Without wishing to enter into a detailed description or enumera- 
tion of the various branches that should be comprised in a thor- 
ough seminary course, it may not be amiss to call special attention 
to the recent reform legislation for seminaries in Ttaly, specially 
approved and recommended by our Holy Father, Pope Pius X. 

The program therein laid down demands that the degree of cul- 
ture imparted in preparatory seminaries, be equal if not superior 
to that of purely secular schools— (How like the echo of the words 
of Leo XIII “Opportet praeire”)—and the special training in ec- 
clesiastical sciences and discipline is to be of such a thorough nat- 
ure and so adapted to present needs of the Church as to fit the 
young priest to exercise his ministry in an efficient and fruitful 
manner. The great body of positive theological knowledge, 
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whether of Scripture, Dogma, Moral, or Canon Law, required in 
a candidate for holy orders who is to undertake the care of souls 
immediately upon leaving the seminary, is something so well de- 
fined that there is scarcely any room for even a suggestion of a 
change in this domain. But it is a question in my mind whetner 
the methods employed in teaching these branches might not be 
somewhat improved upon. Here again I am treading on delicate 
ground. I am fully conscious of my own inexperience in this 
matter, yet I have always felt within me a sense of a distinct void 
somewhere. This has become accentuated with the passing years 
of active ministry and by association and interchange of views 
with good and conscientious priests similarly situated, as well as 
by contact with young priests just emerging from the seminary. 


This practical sense of a distinct want of something is what 
I will try to define more clearly in the following questions and 
suggestions : 

First. Is it not a painful fact that for a considerable number 
of young priests the definition of “Sacerdotium” reads something 
like this: “Finis studiorum?”’ Hence the question arises, does 
the seminary of to-day in its teaching methods do all that might 
be desired in the way of inculcating an effective incentive for 
continued study? The distinctively ecclesiastical branches of 
seminary study are so charming and so sublime in their nature, 
so varied and numerous in their sources and so infinite in their 
extent, that it cannot but seem strange that a young priest should 
be so anxious to shelve his books and bid a joyful farewell to his 
studies after his ordination. A recent writer in the “Ecclesiastical 
Review,” does not hesitate to describe this condition in the follow- 
ing strong language: “At present an individual priest here and 
there, gives himself to study, and to the degree, to which he does 
so, drops out of the consort of his brethren; apart from these, 
apathy is so general as to make it seem a kind of attribute of the 
clergy and to force our inquiry back to the formative influences 
that they have undergone in common.” Rev. T. Campbell, Apr., 
1908. 

Second. Is it not a fact that many of our young priests on the 
mission who are thrown into daily contact with all manner of 
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controversies, in philosophy, sociology, and pedagogy as well as 
religion, often find occasion to express their dissatisfaction with 
their text-books as well as with their former teachers. Oh, yes, 
they furnished the necessary quantity of sound orthodox pos- 
itive teaching of the Church. Judged in the light of the present 
need, however, they would now seem to have lacked actuality. 
As these men come face to face with the ever ready and loqua- 
cious champions of New Theology, Higher Criticism, Experi- 
mental Immanence, Subjectivism, Socialism, and various other 
kinds of “isms,” they are but too often puzzled for'an answer and 
wonder why they were not better prepared to meet such foes. 

Many of these people have a wonderful readiness of speech 
and argument about them and they appeal so confidently and so 
earnestly to their fellow men, yes, especially the men, wherever 
they find them, in the workshop, on the trains, on our street 
corners and in the homes, that the young priest is disconcerted 
by his inability to meet their arguments and but too often gives 
over the attempt to counteract their pernicious activity. 

Third. Is it not a fact that a considerable number of our 
young priests just coming from the seminaries have but little idea 
as to how to meet the man of other creeds or possibly of none, 
who comes in search of truth; but little idea of their peculiar 
difficulties or how to answer their strange questions and objec- 
tions? He will learn in time, yes, possibly and even probably, 
but how many souls will he lose in the learning? Is it not a 
lamentable fact also, that in probably fifty per cent. of all mar- 
riages solemnized, either in the Church or in the priest’s dwelling, 
the young bridal couple do not only not receive that thorough 
and important instruction on the sacred duties and tremendous 
responsibilities of the married life, which the Church so earnestly 
demands, and which experience proves to be so necessary to fore- 
stall numberless scruples and heinous sins and irregularities, but 
as a matter of fact receive no instruction at all? Are not the 
formative influences of the young priest’s life, responsible in some 
measure at least for this condition? 

In response to the above questions I will now endeavor to offer 
a few suggestions which I hope may be considered of some prac- 
tical value. 
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First. A return to a more thorough and direct acquaintance 
with and study of the text of the Holy Scriptures. Memorizing 
in the vernacular, of certain important portions of the New Tes- 
tament, such as the Sermon on the Mount; the sixth and the 
thirteenth chapters of St. John, etc., etc., by the students of the 
last two years of the classics. We should do “in our place and 
degree what the professor of profane literature does in his, to 
have the student handle and read and understand the master- 
pieces of which his text-books speak. 

“No amount of sentence citation can take the place of this * 

* *. To imbibe the culture of literature and to grow in the 
strength of Christian knowledge, we must explore the treasuries 
where it reposes.” Eccles. Rev., Apr., 1908, P. 387. “The re- 
sources of our arsenal should be not less known to the defence 
than to the attack.” Ib, 

In the matter of textual biblical knowledge, even Protestant 
laymen often put us to shame. 

Second. A better understanding of the causes leading up to, 
and the circumstances surrounding conciliar enactments and defi- 
nitions. 

The great councils of the Church constitute the living history 
of the development of Catholic Dogma. How many a student 
remembers with a feeling of relief the ennui caused by the many 
solitary “St quis dixerit * * * anathema sit.” Here again 
mere sentence citation is barren knowledge and so much undi- 
gested food. The history of the development of dogma as shown 
forth in the councils of the Church is a most fascinating and em- 
inently practical study. 

Third. A more practical application of Apologetics to actual 
conditions of the present time. Positive Protestantism is fast 
disappearing. Our warfare is against materialism, rationalism, 
subjectivism and infidelity. Practical direction by the professor 
in the art of dealing with seekers after truth. The Apostolic 
Mission House at Washington has for its raison d’e etre, this very 
need. The reading of Father Conway’s Question Box, Father 
Lyons’ Christianity and Infallibility, Both or Neither, and works 
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of a similar character would constitute an excellent and refresh- 
ing and eminently practical task for vacation time. 

Fourth. A short course along practical lines in pedagogy, as 
every priest, will almost necessarily be thrown in contact with the 
parish school, and ought to be its painstaking and successful di- 
rector, 

Fifth. A better acquaintance with the social questions of the 
day, and a practical guidance as to how to deal with men. 

It is astonishing how socialists and demagogues without one- 
tenth of the learning and culture of our priests, manage to get 
the ear of the men; and it is humiliating to confess that we are 
losing them. The sturdy sons of Ireland and Germany and 
Poland and other Catholic countries come to us with a rich in- 
herited faith and we are letting them slip from our grasp every 
day. The Church accomplished the stupendous task of convert- 
ing their forefathers from the gross superstitions and immoral 
practices of paganism, and we find it next to impossible to hold 
them in the faith. 

Sixth. The recent encyclical of our Holy Father Pope Pius 
X on Modernism containing as it does such an authoritative ex- 
posé of our modern errors and pointing out at the same time 
their causes and the effective weapons and means of defense, 
would constitute, it seems to me, a handy guidebook for professor 
and seminarian, to accompany the study of the various branches 
of ecclesiastical science. The same might be said of the decree 
“Lamentabili,” containing the enumeration of errors touching es- 
pecially the Holy Scriptures, for the study of that important sub- 
ject. 

“Tf the professors in our seminaries would take up this course 
of action,” says a writer in the November number of the Eccles. 
Review, p. 511, “there would necessarily arise a sort of unity 
of sentiment, expressed in pulpit and writing, helpful in correct- 
ing the evils of which the encyclical and every right-minded 
Christian justly complain as poisoning the intellectual and moral 
atmosphere of our schools. What is done in the seminaries, 
might be done in a modified way, in our catechetical schools, in 
the reading circles of our young men and women who aim at true 
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progress illumined by the teaching of the Church of Christ, the 
Lux mundi in aeternum.” 

Lastly. I think that a series of lectures on practical topics, 
given in the seminaries by various competent and experienced 
pastors, would be of no mean benefit. 


DISCIPLINE. 


More necessary even than science and knowledge in a priest is 
holiness. The priest must be a man of God. “Tu vero, O homo 
Dei,’ thus St. Paul addresses his beloved disciple Timothy. A 
priest must strive after perfection. “Estote ergo perfecti, sicut 
et pater vester coelestis perfectus est.” St. Math., V., 48. As 
the seminary must train the young levite in science, so it must 
likewise train him in the spiritual life. This subject of spiritual 

‘discipline in our seminaries is but seldom touched upon, probably 
for the reason that it is taken for granted. I am willing to do as 
much, yet I feel constrained to make a bare mention of three 
points of practical importance. 

In tht first place the priest should be preéminently a man of 
prayer. Meditation is one of the daily routine exercises of every 
seminary, yet no less an authority than Father Keatinge says: “I 
am free to confess that never in my twelve years of college life, 
nor since, have I received any practical instruction how to make 
a meditation. It never seemed to occur to anybody to take me by 
the hand and teach me how to fulfill this duty, by all accounts of 
such moment.” The Priest, His Character and Work, page 4o. 

Does a similar condition of affairs in some of our seminaries 
perhaps explain why meditation so quickly drops out of the life 
of a goodly number of priests? 

The priest in the second place should be humble. Our Lord 
constantly inculcated this virtue upon His apostles by His word 
and His example. “Qut major inter vos, fiat sicut minor.” “Ex- 
emplum dedi vobis.” “Non vent ministrari sed ministrare.” 

Do our seminaries succeed in thoroughly grounding the young 
levites in this virtue? Is there not a wide-spread complaint about 
the pride and untractableness of the young priest just coming 
from the seminary ? 
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Do we never witness strife, contention, rivalry and speculation 
for the so-called better places? Pastors often complain of their 
assistants as being afflicted with “megalo-cephia,” commonly 
termed the ‘“‘swelled head.” Of course there is another side to the 
picture. A pastor who once remarked that he knew of nothing 
worse than to get an-.assistant, was furnished with the ready 
reply by one of that class, that there was just one thing worse, 
to wit, to be an assistant. Growth in humility in the one and 
growth in charity in the other, would probably bring about good 
results. Lastly, the seminary should train the young levite in the 
spirit of obedience. Many a bishop might tell how lightly the sol- 
emn word “promitto” seems to touch the lives of some young 
priests. Where lies the fault? 

The seminary from the view-point of a parish priest is now 
before you. As far as I am concerned, this paper was a labor of 
love and if in offering the same for your consideration I should 
have succeeded in helping even a little to promote this grand and 
glorious work, I shall feel amply repaid. I close as I began with 
the motto: “Spes messis in semine.” 


THE SEMINARY FROM THE VIEW-POINT OF A 
PARISH PRIEST 





VERY REV. JOSEPH A. SHEE, 





The ties which bind together the seminary and the parochial 
clergy are many and strong. The very purpose of the seminary’s 
existence is the preparation of candidates for the labors of the 
ministry. Its aim is to add to the diocesan clergy, priests thor- 
oughly equipped for their vocation, both in knowledge and in 
character; priests with their hearts in their work, guided by a 
sense of duty, and formed to a holy life. . 

From the seminary halls, the young man looks forward with 
eager eyes to the field of his chosen vocation; after his departure 
thence, his superiors and teachers watch his progress in the 
work of the ministry, and regard his labors and their fruit as the 
crowning result of their own endeavors in his behalf. The priest, 
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in the midst of his labors for souls, looks back to the seminary 
as his Alma Mater, as the tender nursing mother of his ‘priestly 
life and aspirations. If he loves his vocation, he cannot but love 
and revere the seminary where his vocation was developed and 
he was trained for his priestly career, ‘ 


Moreover, the parish priest sees in the seminary the hope of the 
future. He knows that from it will come forth the priestly hands 
that will minister with him to his flock; and upon the efficiency 
of the seminary training, depends the value of their assistance to 
him in his labors. While his years are speeding on, and another 
generation is growing up, with its new traits and characteristics 
its hopes and failings, he is anxious to see his Alma Mater meet- 
ing the exigencies of the time, and preparing the young levites 
for the new conditions ; so that the Church, ever ancient but ever 
new, may keep her hold on the hearts of the people. How inti- 
mately bound up, then, in hearty sympathy and in effective codp- 
eration, should be the seminary faculty and the priests in the min- 
istry. The faculty, in forming plans for seminary work, will give 
due weight to the opinions of the parochial clergy who are in 
touch with the people and the needs of the ministry; and pastors 
will see the need and advantage of upholding the prestige and 
influence of the seminary. 


The priest in the ministry, used to contact with actual condi- 
tions more than with theories, takes a practical view of seminary 
life. His views will have much in common with the professor’s, 
but he will lay stress upon those elements of training which will 
make the young priest fit more harmoniously into his new en- 
vironment of parish life, and give him greater ease and facility in 
his work. By experience the priest estimates the value of the 
training he himself has received. He understands what were his' 
own deficiencies in entering upon his work, and what he needed 
to supply by his own efforts. He sees wherein he failed, and 
what would have saved him from failure. 

A pastor of souls, first of all, comes to realize that real success, 
in the true sense of the word, depends primarily upon having 
his heart in his work. I do not use the word zeal to characterize 
that quality, because, when we are very busy, we are apt to think 
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we ate zealous. Without having his heart in his work, any 
amount of theological lore, of mental acuteness, of oratorical 
powers, and of pleasing address, will not carry him very far in 
his chief purpose of saving souls. All these gifts may make of 
him a professional man of good standing, competent and re- 
spected; but it will not make him another Christ, or a worthy 
dispenser of the mysteries of God. Perhaps we are coming to 
look at these duties in the cool calculating spirit of the profes- 
sional man, looking to be well equipped for his life work, ener- 
getic, and ambitious of success—but less filled with the spirit of 
zeal and charity, in a word, with less heart in what we are doing. 
Maybe it is the spirit of the day. Father Faber says the tend- 
encies of the age are reflected in the Church, and even her min- 
isters are not exempt from the influence. False standards of 
conduct are formed upon that spirit, and are followed like any 
tradition, good or bad. The priest in the ministry does not like 
to see the young aspirant to the ministry begin life with such a 
standard. The spirit of the times will affect him soon enough. 
We look to the seminary to point out to the seminarian the in- 
correct traditions which worldliness is helping to establish, to 
point out the danger which contact with the world and material 
business is apt to create. We expect the seminarian to come 
forth, not formed on false traditions simply because they are in 
vogue, to descend gradually to lower depths of worldliness. We 
would like to see him less of the layman and more of the priest. 
We would like to see him, as he is, intelligent, energetic, correct 
in morals; but besides all this, we wish to see him throw into his 
work, his heart warmed by the apostolic spirit. 


The sense of duty, of living up to his responsibility in the care 
of souls, must dominate the priest’s life. The best form and ex- 
pression of that responsibility is St. Paul’s “All things to all men 
that I might gain all.” Then it carries with it a generous spirit 
of sacrifice, where the priest himself, his time, his tastes, shis 
pleasures, all vield to the opportunity of doing good. But in its 
essential form, the sense of duty must be relied upon for even 
an honest fulfillment of his duties. If the seminarian comes to 
his charge with the love of pleasure natural to the layman, with 
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an inclination to lay aside the tasks that interfere with his amuse- 
ments and pleasures, his sense of duty will have a struggle in 
its exercise every hour of the day. Everything else, at times, 
must yield to the call of duty. All this‘means many a disappoint- 
ment in pleasant company missed, in pleasures lost. To make the 
young priest equal to his burden, not a simple resolution in the 
retreat for ordination will fortify him, but he must have formed 
in his character some beginning of self-restraint, self-denial, self- 
sacrifice, call it what you will, but a quality anyhow, that will 
make the call of duty sound louder than the voice of pleasure. 
That call will often lead him away from the haunts which his 
tastes would seek, to the rooms of the poor and unfortunate, to 
the company of the lowly and uninteresting ; but he will learn to 
esteem the love of the poor above the popularity which is so 
attractive to the tyro. He will learn to look upon the parish as 
a field of earnest effort from the start, not as a place of self-ex- 
ploitation. — 

In these days when the young people of our country, breathing 
the air of liberty, are inclined to claim a large measure of inde- 
pendence, and when authority is not held in the same reverence 
as of old, the spirit of reverence and reasonable obedience needs 
to form a feature of the priestly character, that his relation with 
those placed over him may remain the traditional Catholic one. 
Having learned to obey and follow, he himself will be fitted one 
day to lead and command. The fact that there is a contrary cur- 
rent setting against this reverence and obedience, means that spec- 
ial care may well be employed to inculcate the motives which 
prompt these priestly virtues. The keeping of his promise of 
obedience and reverence, made on the day of ordination, will 
then become a ready acquiescence in the guidance of his su- 
periors. 

No doubt the ecclesiastical spirit is made up of many priestly 
virtues, but if the seminary gives us priests whose hearts are in 
their work, in whom the sense of duty is supreme, whose rev- 
erence is instinctive, the work of the ministry will be fruitful in 
their hands. 
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From his practical view-point, the priest in the ministry would 
like to see the knowledge and training imparted in the seminary 
course made more practical, so that the student would be more 
proximately prepared for his active ministry of souls. Much has 
been done since the olden day to bring the branches of study more 
nearly in touch with his actual work, but something still remains 
to be done. We all wonder, at times, and think how strange it 
is, with the labor spent by professor and student, that the young 
priest is so awkward in his public ceremonies, instead of being 
outwardly as well as inwardly in keeping with the solemn dignity 
of the offices in which he takes part. We wonder, too, that we 
have to learn over again in a practical way so many things that 
we knew, or thought we knew, in the various branches of sacred 
knowledge. How strange, too, that, with all the training of col- 
lege and seminary, an ordinary sermon should be so terrible a 
drain upon the nerves of the young preacher, to say nothing of 
other people’s nerves. How glad we would be sometimes, to ex- 
change some of the knowledge we tried to acquire about the 
authenticity of the various books of Holy Scripture, for a deeper 
insight into the rich treasure of revealed truth given therein. In 
reflecting upon these things, one is apt to question, not the need 
of these branches of study, but whether they are put in the form 
best suited for actual use. However, practical training, it would 
seem, comes not simply from the manner in which knowledge is 
imparted in the lecture hall, but from the point of view and state 
of mind of the student who receives it. The more the student 
can be brought to look at his studies, and his spiritual exercises 
as well, from the point of view that will be natural to him when 
occupied with the work of the ministry, the more efficient his 
preparation will be. No professor can put him in possession of 
all that he needs to acquire for that purpose; but enough can be 
done in the seminary, in directing his thoughts and views, to 
make him, in vacation time, more than a mere pleasure seeker, 
a thoughtful student of the people and their thoughts, hopes, and 
feelings, their aspirations, their standards, and their needs. His 
practical knowledge will advance at least so far as to form a 
setting for his theoretical classroom knowledge. It will save 
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him much time afterwards spent in learning over again in a prac- 
tical way the theoretical knowledge he has acquired. An equal 
amount of spiritual good may inure to him likewise by making 
his seminary exercises of meditation, etc., have a more practical 
bearing on his future life, and at the same time, have more sim- 
ilarity to what his spiritual life afterwards should be. 

The priest in this country must be a leader among men. He 
cannot remain a mere expounder of doctrine, or a purely spir- 
itual guide, no matter how exalted that office is considered to be, 
no matter what a tax upon his time and energies it may impose. 
He must be in sympathy with all the rightful aims and hopes of 
his people, and not unfrequently he is called upon to be a leader 
in the attainment of these purposes. All this requires an accurate, 
if not extensive, knowledge of the principles by which social and 
economic questions are solved. If he forms his opinions upon 
the comments of newspaper or magazine, without a deeper in- 
sight into the problems of labor, its rights and duties, of collect- 
ivism, socialism, and other questions, he may be able to con- 
verse intelligently upon these topics, but he will not be sure 
enough of his ground to represent the position of the Church on 
these subjects. Every priest coming from the seminary should 
be well grounded in these principles. Few may be called upon to 
be expert sociologists, but the great body of the clergy must keep 
in touch with the people, who, with conscious democratic free- 
dom, are getting ready to solve the problems that beset them. 

Another point might be made about the priest as a business 
man. Nolens volens, he will have to be one; and how ill equipped 
at ordination are most of us to assume the responsibility. Many 
do not know the most elementary things about business life and 
forms. Without touching upon the danger to the interests in- 
trusted to him, a thought not unworthy of attention, I believe that 
actual life, breaking in upon the young priest often before he 
has served an apprenticeship under more experienced priests 
brings to him a personal danger. He becomes so engrossed with 
business matters, that he comes to look upon them as too im- 
portant a factor in his life. If the seminarian were a little better 
prepared for his business duties and were impressed with the 
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thought that business is a part, but only an incidental part, of the 
American priest’s labors, there might be less temptation to drop 
his spiritual exercises when taking up business affairs. 

In spiritual training, the seminary differs from the novitiate of 
the religious order. The future priest is in the seminary, not to 
learn to lead permanently a seminarian’s life, but to come into 
so close a contact with things spiritual, that he will learn there 
how he may be in the world but not of it—the great lesson he is 
to practice afterwards. But the priest needs to have his character 
trained as completely as anyone. In no state of life will his de- 
fects be so observable or afford so much embarrassment to him- 
self, as in the life of a priest among his people. Little rough- 
nesses of character should be smoothed off, sensitiveness be over- 
come, self-restraint be learned. Without these, he will be less 
courteous than the business man with whom he has to deal, less 
of a gentleman than many of the flock whose example he is. In 
the seminary he is to acquire a taste for spiritual things, and to 
form the habit of fulfilling essential spiritual duties that will be 
the mainstay of his own spiritual forces later, and the source of 
all the good that his ministry will accomplish. Vocal prayer and 
meditation, self-examination, and intimate converse with Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament, should be regarded, not so much sem- 
inary exercises, as a lasting inward consecration of his life, to be 
made, if ever, before the sacred unction of the priesthood conse- 
crates him outwardly to the service of his Master. 

Occasionally we hear it said that much is lost during the vaca- 
tion months of the spirit the seminary desires to impart to the 
levite. In a six years’ course of philosophical and theological 
studies, fifteen months are spent away from seminary influence. 
This time, it is true, is a good test of the fitness and perseverance 
of the candidates for holy orders. Some see so much loss, in- 
stead of gain, in this time, that arrangements are made in some 
places, even in our own country, to have the students under the 
influence of the seminary during the vacation months. Under 
our present plan might not much of the loss be eliminated, if both 
pastor and student could be impressed with the idea, that during 
these months the pastor takes the place, in some degree, of the 
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spiritual guides in the seminary? This would seem to be the 
hope of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (No. 177). At 
the beginning of vacation, the Council prescribes that the student 
shall place himself under the direction and care of the pastor. 
On returning to the seminary, the student is to bring a letter 
from his pastor, in which the seminarian’s moral conduct, his 
manner of living, his frequentation of the sacraments, his attend- 
ance at the sacred offices, and his dress, are reported upon by his 
pastor. 

The student’s view of the world after ordination and the com- 
mencement of his priestly career, will.depend in great measure 
upon his conduct and associations in vacation. If vacation brings 
a reversal of the spirit he has learned in the seminary, so, likely, 
will it be when seminary restraints are permanently laid aside, 
and the young priest goes to carve out his future life. 

The seminary can help to establish the desired relationship be- 
tween pastor and seminarian, by instructing the latter, on his 
return home, to offer himself as a helper to his pastor. Without 
intruding upon the pastor’s use of his own time, let him seek 
advice and experience such as his pastor is able and willing to 
bestow. If the pastor’s manner of dealing with his student is 
friendly enough to ‘invite confidence, but not so familiar as to 
lessen reverence, he can influence the young man very much. If, 
then, some encouragement and direction in the five points enum- 
erated above be given, and a conscientious report be made to the 
seminary at the student’s return, pastor and seminary will be 
working uand in hand to strengthen the student’s vocation, and 
make him better prepared to meet the requirements of his priestly 
career. 

DISCUSSION. 


Most Rev. Henry Moetter, D. D.: My dear friends, I did not expect 
to be called upon this morning to say anything. I came here simply to 
listen to the papers, and I am very sorry that I was not here in time to 
hear all of the first paper read by Mgr. Schrembs. But judging from the 
part I heard I have no hesitation in saying that it was a very good paper. 
I beg to refer to the following points upon which Father Shee dwelt. 
Parish priests ought to sustain the influence of the faculty of the seminary. 
The parish priest certainly knows how much depends upon the work that 
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is done in the seminary, and this good work is neutralized by criticisms that 
are passed on the professors or on some of the work that is done in the 
seminary. The rector of a seminary and the professors are willing to 
take advice from the parish priests. It is not proper, however, that they 
openly criticise the seminaries ; but if anything is amiss, they should inform 
the rector or the bishop of the diocese and if the difficulty can be remedied, 
it will be done. 

We are living in an age when persons have little regard, little respect 
for those who are in authority. And it is very much to be regretted that 
some of the young men that come out of the seminary are imbued with this 
spirit of the age—want of obedience and respect towards authority. On the 
day of their ordination they promise obedience, but often the words 
they say do not come from the heart. A few weeks or months have 
elapsed, and their lack of obedience towards authority is but too evident. 
Father Shee spoke of the priest’s spirit of self-sacrifice. Some of our 
young priests say their mass in the morning, read their office, and do what 
other little duties they have to do, and the rest of the day is spent in 
pleasure. They scarcely think of preparing a sermon for Sunday, or of 
doing other useful and necessary work. But if young men are willing to 
make sacrifices, then they will not spend their time in seeking pleasures, 
but in spending themselves for God and the salvation of souls. 

It is necessary that our students should know something about bookkeep- 
ing. They should be instructed in the seminary in this matter in order 
that they may keep accurate account of the finances of the church. 


Rt. Rev. C. P. Mass, D. D.: The paper we have listened to is a very 
striking one. It is a pleasure to see a man so thorough a priest as not to 
be afraid to tell the truth. Several matters have been touched upon, and 
I have had occasion to speak upon them at one of the meetings which have 
already been held by this department. There are two points to which I 
would like to call attention. First of all, let us be practical. I think we 
should have a course of bookkeeping one month before ordination. This 
would be sufficient to give the student a knowledge of the ordinary journal 
and ledger, and that is all that is necessary in keeping the books of a 
church. The second point is vacation. We have spoken of the desire to 
instill into our seminarians the spirit of study. If you succeed in doing 
that you are going to provide for vacation time. Olden times were dif- 
ferent from ours. The young man went home from the seminary and 
his first visit was to the pastor. The pastor was so interested in him that 
he gave the young man something to do that would keep him busy for two 
or three days a week and prevent him from devoting his time entirely to 
pleasure. But it was done with such fatherly love, that the young man 
loved his pastor, and did the work most willingly. To-day resident priests 
do not pay as much attention to them. Hence the duty of seminaries to 
give them something to do. 
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Our young men who wish to become priests are good, and bright; they 
desire to do right when they go to the seminary. But they do not seem 
to be acquainted with the spiritual life, and if I were to put my finger on 
the great defect in the training of many seminaries, I would point to the 
absence of a course of ascetical theology. Even meditation, though they 
have become accustomed to it in the seminary and keep it up for some 
months, is given up. Why? I bring this to your attention, though with 
all appreciation of what the men of the seminary are doing. We know 
what it is to be in the ministry, and we- know what it is to teach. 

No one appreciates. more deeply the hard work of our Seminary Pro- 
fessors than do the Bishops. They literally sacrifice everything to give 
the best of their heads and hearts to the young men they prepare for the 
priesthood. I thank them for their work, for the self-sacrifice they so 
generously practice, and assure them that they will always find with me 
a hearty response to their efferts in behalf of better studies, better dis- 
cipline and greater zeal in the candidates for the sacred ministry. 


Rey. P. C. Yorke, D. D.: There is one thought that has come to my 
mind here this morning, the same thought that possessed my mind at 
San Francisco after the fire. It is that we are apt to forget the vast 
amount of foundations that are necessary before superstructure can be 
erected. Till I walked around the ruined city, I never knew there was 
so much underground work. And I am inclined to think that sometimes 
when we consider our mission work we forget all about the underground 
work which makes the overground work possible. Perhaps we are asking 
too much from the directors of the seminary. We are expecting them 
to be the builders and finishers of the overground work as well as the 
establishers of what is underground. Of course it would be a very good 
thing if all that has been recommended and spoken of could be put into 
the seminary; but, consider all you have in the seminary. Consider the 
many courses you must take, and I don’t see how we can get all this in 
without dropping something else more important or fundamental. You 
cannot equip a man in the seminary with all ready-made answers to the 
difficulties of socialism and other modern erroneous systems of thought. 
i think what we want more than ever in this country and at this time is 
a good, sound grasp of philosophical and theological principles. If the 
seminarian is not able to apply these principles when he comes out, all 
his kindergarten training in various branches of knowledge will be useless. 

I would say just one thing more, and it is this: I think if our seminaries 
would give more attention to the English Bible it would be a very good 
thing. If we were taught more to read the Bible we would be able to 
preach the word of God more effectively. 


Rev. C. S. Kemper, D. D.: I wish to express my desire that something 
be done for the cultivation of vocal abilities and preaching. I believe very 
little is done for it. It is remarked that very many young priests, after 
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their long course in the seminary feel it a dreadful strain upon their nerves 
to stand before the humblest audience. I think this might be overcome 
by giving more attention to the training of pulpit oratory. We all have 
a little stage fright, and many of us, in spite of our long preparatory 
studies, are afraid to get before any audience. There should be some 
training in the seminary to aid the students to overcome this. The teacher 
of elocution in our seminaries should not only teach how to avoid the most 
palpable faults in voice and gesture, but also how to train the voice God 
has given them, poor though it may be. It is not merely that we want our 
priests to be able to say something somehow, but we should teach them to 
use the voice that God has given them to go forth to the world and 
preach His word at least agreeably. As I understand it, the seminar- 
ians should be trained to know how to talk on their feet, and as long as 
that is not done we may have very learned and pious priests, but we will 
not have the preachers we ought to have. 


Very Rev. P. J. Conroy, C. M.: Without wishing to controvert any 
statements that have been made, I would like to say a word for the young 
priests. Often what appears in them to be insubordination or too great 
a spirit of independence or self-assertiveness, is in reality inexperience, a 
lack of knowledge or of tact. I have sometimes heard complaints of this 
kind against young priests whom I had known to be docile and humble 
but a short time before in the seminary; when I told these young men what 
was said about them, and heard their statement of the case, I could see 
there was no ill-will or pride on their part, but only lack of experience 
and knowledge. I found them just as ready to listen to advice or correc- 
tion as they were in the seminary. 


Rev. F. H. Gavisk: I feel that there is a lack of training in Scripture 
in the seminary. I have felt the lack of this knowledge. It seems to me 
that the reading and study of the Scripture should be made an essential 
part of the spiritual training of the seminarian. The critical study of the 
Bible is well enough, but we know that ordinarily it is the least attractive 
of the courses in the seminary, for the reason that exegesis is above the 
head of the seminarian in his first years. It would be better if the candi- 
date for the seminary, while he is in the college or the petite seminary, be 
made more familiar with the Bible by daily readings and simple explana- 
tions; he would cultivate a love for the Scripture and would be better pre- 
pared for the intricate explanations of the texts by the seminary professor. 
A knowledge of the Bible, and not merely of certain portions or texts, is 
essential for preaching; observe how effectively some of our public men 
use the Scriptures in their public addresses; the charm of Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ sermons is in the frequent use of scriptural phraseology. 

As to the necessity of elocution lessons for the seminarian I am not sure; 
but there ought to be some attention paid to the manner of reading an- 
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nouncements, the epistle and- gospel of the Sunday and the public prayers 
in the vernacular, which are very often said without distinctness. 

It seems to me also that the seminary gives too little attention to certain 
external things in the training of the seminarian. There is often found in 
the young priest an awkwardness of manner in the public functions of the 
Church and a carelessness regarding appearance in the ceremonies. I be- 
lieve that if we are to speak of the “well-equipped” seminarian he should 
be drilled in every function he may be called upon to perform as a priest— 
how to adjust his alb, how to wear his surplice properly, how to read the 
burial office, and the-ritual for the administration of the sacraments in an 
intelligent manner. These things may be mere externals, but, when we 
consider that a large part of the public work of the priest is in these ex- 
ternals, we know that they can be made an occasion of edification, just as 
we know that the disregard of them is often a disedification. 


CHAIRMAN: There is a little business before the members of the Sem- 
inary Department proper which we have to transact, and I think the time 
is more than past for this meeting. The members of the department 
proper will kindly remain for the transaction of this business. 

(After the business was finished, remarks were made by various 
members present.) 


Rev. WALTER STEHLE, O. S. B.: It is a pity the seminary did not 
have a chance to state its side of the question before the visiting clergy. 
The difficulties of seminary education were entirely overlooked. There 
are deficiencies in our training; some of them can be remedied and others 
cannot. The material we get is not taken into account. We cannot make 
saints and scholars out of all our students. We cannot even get them all 
to do such a simple thing as to read out the Scriptures as they ought to 
be read. Many of the criticisms were unjust. I wish we had time to 
reply. 


CHAIRMAN: True, yet I like to hear the criticisms of others even 
when they are not just, or are based on an incomplete view of the situation. 
It is good to have frank talking and to know the real mind of people. 
We may learn something; it will do us some good and won’t:do us any 
harm. 


Very Rev. J. F. Fenton: I wonder if the product of our seminaries is de- ' 
teriorating, if our young men deserve all the hard things that are said against 
them. Some deserve them without question; but I confess when I look 
at a crowd of fine young fellows in the seminary or think of most young 
priests whom I know, I wonder if they deserve to be put below the level 
of many older men. The old have always found fault with the young and 
always will; perhaps there is more ground at present for their criticism 
than there is usually. Seminary studies have changed greatly during the 
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past fifteen years; though the young men may not know more than their 
elders or possess their knowledge as thoroughly, still they have studied 
some great questions that the older do not know. This difference in 
intellectual training cannot help causing a little friction; and the young 
men have not the respect for the intellectual opinions of their elders 
which age feels entitled to and often carry this lack of respect into matters 
in which the experience of older men should make the younger look up to 
them. I suppose a great deal of this is to be expected at present, though 
it is a bad thing and we should fight against it in the seminary as much as 
possible. 


Rev. ANDREW Bauer, O. S. B.: The sad experiences of insubordi- 
nation, etc., which are complained of, are by no means to be laid upon the 
seminaries exclusively. I need not go into detail to explain some other 
causes. We all recognize the excellence of the papers read and of many 
of their suggestions; but I think we feel, too, that it has been our earnest 
endeavor to remedy defects along these very lines. On the other hand, I 
think many of the defects in our young men are due, not to their seminary 
education, but to their vacations and their association, as seminarians 
with the priests in cura. As a rule, they treat the students either with too 
great familiarity or too distant a manner. If the priests knew how to be 
kind to them without being too familiar, and edified them by their good 
example and their respect for the priestly and ascetical spirit we try to 
teach them, our young men would be much better and the work of the 
seminary would be much easier. We cannot influence them directly during 
vacation; pastors can, but we know that too often the vacation does 
not help a seminarian’s piety. 


Rev. James Hoover, C. M.: The seminaries were pretty sweep- 
ingly criticised, I thought. -I do not pretend that our seminaries are 
perfect, yet I feel that very much of the criticism is unjust. It may 
be—I do not know—that it is justified in the case of some one seminary or 
more than one; but I am sure, Fathers, that you all feel as I do that to 
apply these criticisms to our seminaries in general, as the words seemed 
to imply, is altogether beyond justice and truth. Very likely the reverend 
speakers, in their zeal for the excellence of the priesthood, were simply 
gathering together the various defects they have noticed here and there 
among the younger clergy and warning us that such men should not be 
allowed to go into the ministry with thé seminary’s approval, but without 
meaning that they represent the ordinary young priest from the seminary. 

Well, whatever was meant, the seminaries, as a rule, as far as my 
knowledge extends, do strive to teach the things for which they have been 
criticised as not teaching. What seminary does not try to train the stu- 
dents to habits of piety and religion? What seminary does not hold up 
before the student a lofty ideal of the priesthood? Or does not teach 
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the method of making a meditation? Or does not train the students in 
ceremonies and show them, if necessary, how to put on a surplice? Or 
does not warn them against saying Mass too quickly and irreverently? 
What seminary does not insist on reading the Bible? Or has not a 
course in homiletics and does not give training in preaching? We do not 
tedch English grammar or bookkeeping; their place is in the school or 
college. But most seminaries, I believe, keep up the study of English lit- 
erature. 

Our young men are trained in all these things, but of course it is true 
that all do not profit by them all equally well. No training takes effect 
on all. But the defects of young priests are mostly in spite of their sem- 
inary training, not on account if it. Many things for which the seminary 
is blamed are largely due to conditions in the ministry. Take, for in- 
stance, the matter of study. Our young priests are not often hard stu- 
dents—neither are our old priests; but this is largely owing to the work 
of the ministry and to the lack of incentive and of encouragement from 
higher authorities. Again, our young priests are blamed for lack of man- 
liness, of initiative. Yet how often does it happen that the spirit of 
initiative is. crushed out of them by those who should promote it? Let 
the blame be placed where it belongs, though there is room for improve- 
ment in the seminaries, too, and I agree with very much of that which was 
said in the two papers. They were full of knowledge and sound sense, ex- 
pressed in a very fine spirit. 


CHAIRMAN: Rev. Fathers, we have to close now for the general meet- 
ing and adjourn till we meet next year. All of us, I am sure, feel that 
this meeting has been very interesting and very profitable. We are grate- 
ful to the writers of the two papers we heard to-day, which showed great 
care and thought and suggestiveness. Much ought to be helpful to us. 
No seminary is perfect; each has its weak point or points. Many things 
have been said here this morning which we know, but which it is well 
to hear said and which may spur us on to the best. 








